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The  Language  of  Reading: 

Linguistic  processes  in  the  former  USSR 
and  their  reflection  in  publishing 

V.  D.  Stel'makh 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  books  have  been  published  in  Russia  by  writers 
who  spent  decades  in  Soviet  prisons  and  camps.  These  works  constitute  a 
distinct  historical-literary  trend  which  has  been  given  the  name  ‘camp  litera¬ 
ture’.  The  novels  and  stories  describe  not  only  the  horrors  of  camp  life  and 
the  prisoners’  physical  sufferings,  but  also  the  process  of  disintegration  of  the 
personality,  its  intellectual  and  moral  annihilation.  Such  writers  as  V.  Shala- 
mov,  Iu.  Dombrovskii  and  others  have  identified  thirteen  stages  in  this  process: 
thirteen  steps  leading  downwards. 

The  first  stage  in  this  process  is  the  disintegration  of  the  literary  language 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  intelligentsia  and  distinguishes  it  from  other  social 
groups.  The  second  stage  is  the  disintegration  of  the  whole  language  structure, 
even  at  its  everyday  conversational  level.  There  remains  in  use  only  the  obscene 
language  of  the  lowest  level  of  society.  Then  comes  the  stage  of  unmotivated 
brutality  towards  animals,  and  so  on. 

Social  and  psychological  phenomena  are  known  to  be  manifested  in  their 
clearest  forms  in  extreme  situations.  Our  example  shows  that  language  is  not 
simply  a  means  of  communication.  It  is  a  basic  element  in  the  structure  of 
the  personality,  its  intellectual  and  moral  backbone.  The  same  applies  to  the 
language  of  a  nation.  It  shapes  the  national  consciousness  and  the  concept  of 
the  nation.  It  is  through  the  language  that  an  individual  is  introduced  to  the 
culture,  traditions  and  customs  of  his  or  her  nation.  The  language  serves  as  a 
means  for  national  self-identification  and  consolidation. 

The  findings  of  an  inter-regional  study,  carried  out  in  1987  in  Moscow  (a 
sample  of  1500  respondents  of  Russian  origin),  Tallinn  (280  respondents) 
and  Tashkent  (300  respondents)  testify  to  the  significant  predominance  of 
ethnic  linkages  (language,  culture,  customs)  to  one’s  nation  over  general  social 
linkages,  with  language  being  the  most  significant  of  all.  (See  Table  1.) 

The  language  situation  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  during 
the  years  of  Soviet  power  and  at  the  present  time,  yields  rich  material  for 
political,  social  and  culturological  studies.  Within  the  borders  of  the  former 
empire  there  lived  people  of  more  than  130  nationalities.  Russian  officially 
had  the  status  of  the  language  of  communication  between  nations,  although 
it  was  in  actuality  the  state  language.  Even  before  the  October  Revolution, 
when  national  liberation  movements  began  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  Russian 
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Table  1 .  Responses  to  the  question:  ‘What  links  you  to  your  nation?’  (in  %) 


Language 

Culture  (way  of  life,  customs,  rituals) 
Traits  of  character 
The  fortunes  of  history 
Others 


Moscow 

Tallinn 

Tashkent 

24 

39 

44 

24 

34 

23 

25 

20 

19 

9 

8 

17 

10 

2 

7 

Source:  Iu.  V.  Arutiunian,  ‘Sotsiarno-kul'turnoe  razvitie  i  natsional'noe  samosoznanie’, 
Sotsiologicheskie  issledovaniia ,  1990  (7),  pp.  42-49. 


Empire,  political  parties  of  Russian-nationalist  views  were  calling  for  Russian 
to  be  given  the  standing  of  an  official  state  language,  with  the  implication  that 
other  languages  should  not. 

The  founder  and  ideologist  of  the  Soviet  state,  V.  I.  Lenin,  wrote  three  years 
before  the  Bolshevik  revolution: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  moving  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the 
other;  the  different  national  populations  are  intermingling;  exclusiveness 
and  regressive  nationalism  must  disappear.  People  whose  conditions  of  life 
and  work  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  know  Russian  will  learn  it  without 
being  forced  to  do  so. 1 

In  the  years  that  followed  in  the  totalitarian  state  built  by  Lenin  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  these  ideas  found  characteristic  expression  in  Soviet  policy  towards 
nationalities.  Ethnic  groups,  communities  and  nations  were  indeed  ‘moved 
and  intermingled’,  but  not  ‘without  being  forced  to  do  so’.  The  forcible  de¬ 
portation  of  the  Crimean  Tatars,  the  Volga  Germans,  Greeks  from  the  Black 
Sea  region  and  other  ethnic  minorities  from  their  own  lands,  and  their  scat¬ 
tering  over  the  vast  territories  of  the  Soviet  state,  bear  witness  to  ethnic  policy 
in  practice,  screened  though  it  was  by  official  declarations  about  ‘the  equality 
and  sovereignty  of  nationalities’. 

In  those  cases  where  the  ethnic  community  had  no  opportunity  for  compact 
settlement,  assimilation  proceeded  rapidly.  It  began  with  the  disintegration  of 
the  national  language,  which  became  useless  within  the  milieu  of  a  different 
language  and  nationality.  The  following  generation  consequently  lacked  its  own 
linguistic  tradition,  and  along  with  that  its  sense  of  national  identity.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  very  common.  People  of  differing  origins,  born  and  raised  in 
a  Russian-language  milieu  within  the  traditions  of  Russian  culture,  identify 
themselves  with  the  Russian  nation.  It  is  therefore  quite  understandable  that 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  ‘Nuzhen  li  obiazatel'nyi  iazyk?’,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii ,  t.  24,  pp.  293-295. 
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people  who  are  non-Russian  by  origin  and  according  to  the  data  on  their 
passport,  give  their  nationality  as  Russian  when  responding  to  sociological 
questionnaires  or  national  censuses. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  notable  exceptions  to  this  tendency.  One 
is  the  case  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Their  scattered  pattern  of  settlement  on  the 
territory  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  their  consequent  assimilation,  started  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Jews  began  to  move  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  and  thus  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
traditional  way  of  life.  The  recendy  published  Vestnik  Evreiskogo  universiteta  v 
Moskve  quotes  from  I.  G.  Orshanskii,  a  scholar  and  political  journalist  who 
wrote  in  the  nineteenth  century  about  the  adoption  by  the  Jews  not  only  of  the 
Russian  language,  but  also  of  ‘the  customs,  mentality  and  the  Russian  national 
spirit  as  a  whole’.  Orshanskii  stresses  the  impact  on  this  process  of  the  Jews’ 
scattered  pattern  of  setdement.2 

In  the  years  of  Soviet  power,  this  process  appears  to  have  been  completed. 
The  Jews  have  finally  lost  their  language,  religion,  rituals,  historical  memory 
and  culture,3  but  have  at  the  same  time  retained  a  sense  of  their  national 
identity.  Obviously  there  are  a  number  of  historical  and  culturological  reasons 
for  this,4  but  it  is  important  to  relate  this  phenomenon  to  the  state  policy  of 
antisemitism  in  the  USSR.  The  policy  affected  people  of  Jewish  nationality  at 
every  step:  their  education,  employment  prospects,  openings  for  official  travel 
abroad,  career  opportunities,  etc.  were  severely  restricted.  From  early  child¬ 
hood  to  the  end  of  their  days  a  person  would  be  made  to  remember  that  he 
or  she  was  a  Jew,  and  consequendy  an  outcast,  an  ‘alien  element’  deprived  of 
rights  and  opportunities  which  other  citizens  enjoyed.  This  constant  humilia¬ 
tion  on  grounds  of  nationality  gave  rise  to  opposing  consequences:  to  national 
apostasy  as  well  as  to  national  consolidation;  but  in  both  directions  it  led  to 
the  preservation  of  a  feeling  of  ethnic  kinship  among  Russian  Jews. 

In  the  cases  described  above  of  the  dispersal  of  peoples  whose  ethnic  speci¬ 
ficity  was  completely  destroyed,  the  problem  of  bilingualism  did  not  arise, 
either  at  the  level  of  everyday  interpersonal  communication  or  at  the  level  of 
reading  literature.  Bilingualism  did  survive,  however,  where  ethnic  commu¬ 
nities  lived  as  enclaves  within  another  nation  (for  example,  Tatars,  Chuvash, 
Udmurts,  Mordvin,  Chukchi  and  other  peoples  living  on  the  territory  of  Rus¬ 
sia),  as  well  as  in  the  larger  ethnic  areas  represented  by  the  non-Russian  for¬ 
mer  union  republics  of  the  USSR.  However,  the  opportunities  for  preserving 

2  Cited  from  the  article  by  N.  Iukhnev,  ‘My  byli  . . .  my  zhili  . . .  ’,  in  Vestnik  Evreiskogo  univer¬ 
siteta  v  Moskve,  no.  1  (Moskva/Ierusalim,  1992),  p.  82. 

3  The  establishment  in  1934  of  the  Jewish  Autonomous  Region  within  the  Russian  Federation 
was  of  no  fundamental  significance  in  this  respect. 

4  L.  Gudkov  and  A.  Levinson,  ‘Otnoshenie  naseleniia  k  evreiam’,  in  Vestnik  Evreiskogo  univer¬ 
siteta  (note  2),  pp.  6-41. 
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Table  2.  Proportion  of  students  in  Russian-language  secondary  schools 

in  the  non-Russian  republics  (in  %) 


1938/39 

Academic  year 
1955/56 

1980/81 

Ukraine 

14.0 

26.0 

44.5 

Belarus 

6.6 

22.0 

25.0 

Uzbekistan 

10.0 

20.0 

13.4 

Kazakhstan 

52.3 

66.0 

64.2 

Georgia 

9.2 

20.0 

21.2 

Azerbaidzhan 

9.5 

23.0 

14.1 

Lithuania 

— 

11.0 

12.8 

Moldavia 

— 

33.0 

36.2 

Latvia 

— 

33.0 

44.1 

Kirghizia 

— 

49.0 

34.0 

Tadzhikistan 

— 

16.0 

10.0 

Armenia 

2.8 

9.0 

11.7 

Turkmenistan 

13.2 

21.0 

14.8 

Estonia 

— 

22.0 

32.6 

Source:  N.  Dobrynina,  Cherty  dukhovnoi  obshchnosti  (Moskva,  1983),  p.  110. 


the  national  languages,  traditions  and  cultures  differed  with  different  ethnic 
groups,  since  they  depended  on  the  scope  and  depth  of  national  consciousness. 
Nevertheless,  the  mechanism  of  destruction  which  was  applied  to  all  of  them 
was  much  the  same.  One  of  the  central  features  of  this  process  was  an  enforced 
diffusion  of  Russian  and  a  narrowing  of  the  spheres  of  activity  within  which 
bilingualism  could  function. 

Even  so,  it  would  be  wrong  to  view  the  accelerated  inculcation  of  Russian 
only  as  an  imperial  strategy  aimed  at  the  Russification  of  the  population  in  the 
areas  concerned.  There  were  at  least  two  tendencies  at  work:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  need  for  the  economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  USSR  required 
a  common  language;  on  the  other,  the  process  was  reinforced  by  increasing 
centralization  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  a  federative  into  a  unitary 
state.  By  specific  legislative  acts  and  directives,  Russian  was  ‘hammered’  into 
the  multinational  life  of  the  republics.  An  essential  instrument  of  this  policy 
was  the  system  of  education  and  book  production.  (See  Table  2.) 

As  far  back  as  1938,  the  teaching  of  Russian  in  schools  of  the  non- Russian 
union  republics  was  aimed  at  the  officially  declared  objective  that:  ‘Students 
with  non-complete  secondary  education  (seven  years  of  schooling)  must  be 
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Table  3.  Dissemination  of  Russian  in  the  USSR 
(in  %  of  total  population) 


Russians 

1959 

54.6 

1970 

53.4 

1979 

52.3 

1989 

50.8 

Non-Russians  with  Russian  as 
mother  tongue 

4.8 

5.3 

6.2 

6.5 

Non-Russians  with  good 
competence  in  Russian 

11.4 

17.3 

23.4 

24.0 

Total  percentage  of  those 
knowing  Russian 

70.8 

76.0 

81.9 

81.3 

Source:  M.  N.  Rutkevich,  ‘O  dvukh  aspektakh  mezhnatsionarnykh  otnoshenii’,  Sotsio- 
logicheskie  issledovaniia,  1991  (3),  p.  18. 


able  to  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  Russian  orally  and  in  writing’.5  This 
policy  for  accelerating  the  advance  of  Russian  contained  (openly  and  other¬ 
wise)  a  considerable  element  of  compulsion  which  gradually  grew  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  imperial  ideology.  Russian  came  to  prevail  in  administra¬ 
tive  work,  and  became  the  language  of  conferences  and  meetings  throughout 
the  country,  even  at  municipal  and  district  levels.  (See  Table  3.) 

It  can  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  at  present  six  out  of  seven  citizens  of  the 
former  USSR  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Russian.  Even  so,  the  picture  differs 
markedly  between  different  parts  of  Russia,  and  between  those  and  the  former 
non- Russian  republics.  For  example,  in  the  Volga-Urals  region  of  Russia  (the 
inhabitants  of  which  include  Tatars,  Chuvash,  Bashkirs,  Udmurts,  Mari  and 
Komi),  the  proportion  of  non- Russians  having  good  Russian  language  compe¬ 
tence  amounted  to  87.8%  in  1989,  whereas  in  the  Caucasus  it  was  36.8%,  in 
the  Baltic  region  45.3%,  and  in  Central  Asia  25.1%.  These  differences  can  be 
accounted  for  by  various  factors:  the  linguistic  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the 
languages  in  relation  to  Russian,  the  differing  rates  of  migration  by  Russian- 
speakers  into  this  or  that  region,  and  the  different  characteristics  of  population 
settlement  which  were  discussed  earlier.  In  enclaves  where  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  have  had  their  own  national  administrative  bodies  but  have  been  living 
at  close  quarters  with  Russians,  they  have  become  mixed  and  assimilated  to  a 
significant  degree  and  consider  Russian  to  be  their  mother  tongue.  In  the  larger 
non- Russian  ethnic  areas,  with  a  compact  settlement  of  the  native  population, 
which  have  had  their  own  state  administrative  bodies  and  which  joined  the 
Russian  Empire  under  differing  circumstances,  the  dissemination  of  Russian 


5  Narodnoe  obrazovanie ,  1972  (12),  p.  480. 
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Table  4.  Proportion  of  book  and  pamphlet  production  in  the  indigenous 
languages  of  the  non-Russian  union  republics  of  the  USSR  in  1980  (in  %) 


Titles 

Copies 

Ukraine 

23.8 

63.4 

Belarus 

12.3 

21.0 

Uzbekistan 

44.8 

65.7 

Kazakhstan 

34.5 

51.8 

Georgia 

65.7 

78.5 

Azerbaidzhan 

64.6 

75.0 

Lithuania 

75.9 

82.3 

Moldavia 

34.9 

46.6 

Latvia 

43.9 

75.0 

Kirghizia 

44.3 

44.4 

Tadzhikistan 

43.8 

66.6 

Armenia 

61.2 

77.7 

Turkmenistan 

46.2 

71.4 

Estonia 

61.5 

76.4 

Source:  Narodnoe  khoziaistvo  SSSR  v  1980  g.  (Moskva,  1981),  p.  488. 


proceeded  much  more  slowly. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  book  publishing  in  the  non-Russian  union 
republics  of  the  USSR  had  been  orientated  towards  production  in  Russian. 
Even  so,  the  situation  in  different  republics  varied.  Thus,  Russian  fiction  titles 
constituted  8%  of  the  total  number  of  fiction  titles  in  Azerbaidzhan  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  but  20-25%  in  Ukraine  and  Belarus.  Copies  of  Russian  fiction  amounted 
to  8%  of  the  total  production  of  fiction  in  Azerbaidzhan,  56%  in  Belarus, 
37%  in  Kazakhstan  and  35%  in  Moldavia.6  The  proportion  of  titles  in  the 
indigenous  languages  ranged  from  12%  in  Belarus  to  70%  in  Lithuania.  The 
total  number  of  copies  in  those  languages  ranged  from  21%  in  Belarus  to  78% 
in  Georgia.  Book  production  not  in  the  indigenous  languages  was  mostly  in 
Russian:  as  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  titles  in  foreign  languages  was  no  more 
than  2-5%  of  the  total.  (See  Table  4.) 

These  conspicuous  variations  in  proportion  were  used  as  their  main  argu¬ 
ment  by  Soviet  ideologists  in  their  unmasking  of  ‘groundless  capitalist  theories 
on  the  Russification  policy  of  the  Communist  Party’.  A  number  of  reasons 
for  the  variations  have  already  been  discussed,  but  another  important  factor 
was  the  internal  ethnic  strategy  of  the  administration  in  each  republic,  which 
influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  degree  to  which  the  patterns  of  a  differ- 

6  N.  Dobrynina,  Cherty  dukhovnoi  obshchnosti  (Moskva,  1983),  p.  111. 
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ent  culture  were  adopted.  It  is  notable  that  the  regions  where  the  destruction 
of  ethnic  identity  proceeded  most  quickly  are  those  which  today  appear  least 
ready  for  independent  development. 

Thus,  by  the  time  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  disintegration,  the  spheres  of  ac¬ 
tivity  for  bilingualism  were  considerably  reduced.  The  native  and  the  Russian 
languages  were  used  in  completely  separate  areas  of  life.  The  native  language 
had  been  practically  ousted  from  all  social  and  cultural  spheres  of  activity, 
remaining  only  as  a  means  of  communication  at  an  everyday  conversational 
level,  and  even  then  not  in  its  traditional  form:  due  to  interference  between 
languages,  it  had  been  transformed  into  an  amalgam  of  the  native  tongue  and 
Russian,  and  distanced  from  the  literary  norms  of  both.  Russian  had  become 
not  only  the  de  facto  official  language,  but  also  the  language  of  literary  culture 
and  of  reading.  Research  done  in  the  early  1980s  showed  that  45%  of  those 
who  used  their  native  tongue  at  home  were  reading  mostly  in  Russian.7  Re¬ 
cent  research  in  a  number  of  the  newly  independent  states  (e.g.  Kazakhstan) 
shows  that  even  members  of  the  intelligentsia,  who  could  be  expected  to  be 
the  ‘social  source’  and  custodians  of  national  self-awareness,  use  their  native 
language  only  in  personal  communication.  The  literary  stratum  of  the  native 
language,  which  gives  the  facility  to  read  and  write,  has  practically  vanished. 
This  clearly  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  policies  aimed  at  ‘eliminating  ethnic 
differences’,  ‘bringing  the  nations  together’  and  establishing  ‘a  unified  com¬ 
munity  of  peoples — the  Soviet  people’.  In  the  National  Library  of  Kazakhstan, 
books  in  Kazakh  amount  today  to  3-4%  of  the  total  stock. 

It  is  true,  though,  that  within  these  general  tendencies  there  still  existed 
different  approaches  in  choosing  the  reading  language.  The  extreme  points 
in  this  continuum  were  national  poetry,  which  was  read  mostly  in  the  native 
language,  and  professional  literature,  which  was  read  almost  exclusively  in 
Russian.  The  reading  language  for  other  genres  varied.  Books  on  the  history 
of  their  own  nationality  were  read  in  Russian  by  47%  of  respondents  living 
in  the  non- Russian  union  republics,  and  in  their  native  language  by  37%. 
Books  on  the  history  of  other  nationalities  were  read  in  Russian  by  57%  of  the 
respondents  and  in  their  native  languages  by  28%;  science  fiction  by  59%  and 
26%  respectively;  crime  novels  by  61%  and  19%;  and  humour  by  49%  and 
30%. 8  The  proportion  for  whom  the  choice  of  language  was  not  important  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  10-12%  in  different  areas. 

In  the  period  from  the  1960s  to  the  1980s,  the  destruction  of  ethnic  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  formation  of  an  imperial  outlook  took  their  departure  not 
only  from  the  ‘centre’  but  also  from  the  native  population  itself.  Parents  wanted 
their  children  to  study  Russian  and  were  eager  to  send  them  to  Russian  univer- 

7  Dobrynina  (note  6),  p.  64. 

8  Dobrynina  (note  6),  p.  67. 
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sides,  since  this  offered  better  career  opportunities.  Home  libraries,  which  (in 
contrast  to  the  state  public  libraries  which  were  instruments  of  official  policy) 
should  have  been  preserving  the  ethnic  cultural  heritage,  were  in  fact  stocked 
with  literature  in  Russian.  This  was  stated  by  52%  of  urban  and  49%  of  rural 
residents  polled  by  sociologists  from  the  Lenin  State  Library  of  the  USSR  in 
the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.9 

The  recent  awakening  of  ethnic  consciousness  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
efforts  to  achieve  independent  statehood  and  the  expansion  of  political  and 
economic  rights,  but  also  in  the  ideology  of  ethno-cultural  identity.  The  in¬ 
justices  of  the  past,  the  neglect  of  other  peoples’  languages  and  cultures,  the 
exploitation  of  ethnic  issues  by  some  of  the  present  political  leaders  in  their 
struggle  for  power — all  these,  together  with  a  number  of  other  factors,  have 
caused  the  explosion  of  ethnic  passions  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
decades.  The  present  ethnic  conflicts  and  wars  on  the  territory  of  the  for¬ 
mer  USSR  is  the  price  we  pay  for  many  years  of  humiliating  peoples’  ethnic 
sensibilities.10 

It  is  significant  that  the  greatest  tension  has  been  generated  around  the 
issue  of  national  languages.  The  language  policies  of  the  political  groups  and 
movements  which  have  come  to  power  in  the  new  states  are  aimed  at  conferring 
official  status  upon  the  indigenous  languages;  but  again,  the  laws  passed  to  this 
end  contain  a  strong  element  of  compulsion,  though  in  this  case  towards  the 
Russian-speaking  population.  The  national  political  elite  in  almost  all  the  non- 
Russian  republics  of  the  former  USSR  aims  at  the  complete  ousting  of  Russian 
as  an  official  language.  It  is  being  withdrawn  from  school  curricula,  and  book 
production  and  library  acquisition  policies  are  being  modified  accordingly. 

The  proportion  of  Russians  in  the  population  of  the  new  sovereign  states  is 
quite  substantial:  in  some  it  amounts  to  40-50%  of  the  total.  The  isolation  of 
Russians  from  their  language  and  culture  is  now  becoming  a  real  tragedy  for 
them:  being  accustomed  to  their  role  of  dominant  nation,  they  did  not  make 
great  efforts  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  languages  and  cultures  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  lived.  Now  history  is  repeating  itself:  the  struggle 
for  national  revival  is  being  accompanied  by  the  humiliation  of  the  ‘other’ 
language — this  time  Russian;  and  once  again  this  is  nourishing  aggressive  na¬ 
tionalism  on  the  part  of  both  populations,  Russian  and  native. 

9  Dobrynina  (note  6),  p.  65. 

10  There  are  other  points  of  view  on  this  issue.  For  example,  V.  Zhirinovskii,  leader  of  the 
Russian  Liberal-Democratic  Party,  which  has  a  pro-fascist  orientation,  claims:  ‘The  conflict  was 
brought  about  deliberately.  The  Communists  could  have  been  given  credit  for  the  fact  that  there 
had  grown  up  a  whole  generation  of  people  in  this  country  who  were  ready  to  live  as  friends  and  saw 
no  ethnic  differences  . . .  How  should  the  ethnic  problem  be  solved  under  present  circumstances? 
Only  through  fear.  We  need  fear  . . .  and  the  republics  should  be  abolished.’  ‘Mezhnatsional'nye 
protivorechiia  v  Rossii:  strategiia  partii  i  obshchestvennykh  dvizhenii  (“Kruglyi  stol”)’,  Sotsiologich- 
eskie  issledovaniia,  1992  (11),  p.  35. 
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Table  5.  Titles  published  by  language  in  selected  republics 
of  the  former  USSR  in  1990  (in  %  of  total  number  of  titles) 


In  indigenous 

In  Russian  and 

In  foreign 

language 

other  languages  of 
the  USSR 

languages 

Russian  Federation 

91.5 

2.8 

5.6 

Ukraine 

28.5 

68.9 

2.2 

Belarus 

15.3 

81.7 

2.9 

Moldavia 

37.3 

57.6 

3.6 

Estonia 

66.3 

19.9 

13.3 

Latvia 

56.5 

37.5 

5.2 

Uzbekistan 

42.0 

47.0 

1.6 

Kazakhstan 

29.0 

65.3 

1.8 

Georgia 

70.5 

21.6 

1.9 

Azerbaidzhan 

68.5 

26.3 

2.2 

Source:  Pechat'  SSSR  v  1990  g.  (Moskva,  1991),  pp.  144-148. 


The  table  above  shows  the  extent  to  which  book  production  in  the  republics 
has  been  linguistically  reorientated,  and  may  be  compared  with  Table  4. 

As  we  can  see,  the  linguistic  composition  of  book  production  is  changing 
faster  in  the  Baltic  states  and  the  Caucasus,  where  national  state  structures  are 
being  established  more  rapidly  although  in  completely  different  ways.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  cultural  policy  in  the  new  states,  and  the  increasing  emigration 
of  the  Russian  population  from  them,  will  prevent  for  some  time  the  natural 
development  of  bilingualism  there.  At  present  the  process  is  being  deliberately 
impeded,  as  it  formerly  was  in  the  USSR  but  in  the  opposite  sense:  in  a  number 
of  republics  the  proportion  of  the  population  with  good  Russian  language 
competence  is  falling,  especially  among  young  people. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  urgent  need  for  bilingualism  as  a 
part  of  the  normal  development  of  Russia  as  well  as  of  the  new  sovereign  states. 
One  example  to  demonstrate  this  relates  to  the  situation  in  higher  education. 
A  study  carried  out  in  1990  at  the  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Economics  in 
Kharkov  (Ukraine)  showed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  educa¬ 
tional  programmes  in  Ukrainian,  as  required  by  the  new  national  development 
strategy.  Of  the  students  polled  who  had  been  living  in  Ukraine  for  more 
than  ten  years,  25%  did  not  know  Ukrainian,  though  37.5%  of  these  were 
of  Ukrainian  origin.  Neither  those  who  knew  no  Ukrainian  (41.4%  of  those 
asked),  nor  those  who  spoke  it  well  (46.85%  of  respondents),  wished  to  trans- 
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fer  to  Ukrainian  as  a  language  of  instruction.  In  such  a  pragmatic  matter  as 
obtaining  one’s  education,  it  seems  that  linguistic  competence  is  a  stronger 
factor  than  ethnic  feeling.11 

The  problem  of  bilingualism  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  determined 
by  the  political  development  of  each  country  concerned.  The  leader  of  newly 
sovereign  Ukraine,  Leonid  Kravchuk,  has  recently  declared  to  his  people:  ‘we 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  complex  of  internationalism’.  The  question  then  arises: 
what  is  being  offered  instead?  What  shape  will  cultural  relations  take  between 
Russia  and  the  new  sovereign  states?  What  educational  and  cultural  policies 
will  they  pursue?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  significantly  influence 
migration  processes  and  the  spheres  of  activity  of  language  usage.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  lies  not  in  competition  between  cultures,  but 
in  dialogue  as  between  equals  and  progressive  interaction.  Neither  nations  nor 
languages  nor  cultures,  as  such,  are  historical  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  the 
free  and  cultured  individual,  capable  of  determining  his  or  her  own  existence 
within  the  culture. 


Translated  from  Russian.  Translation  edited  by  Gregory  Walker. 


11  N.  N.  Vnukova  and  V.  N.  Leont'eva,  ‘Real'noe  dvuiazychie  v  ukrainskom  vuze’,  Sotsiologich- 
eskie  issledovaniia ,  1991  (6),  pp.  92-96. 


An  Informational  Babylon? 

Views  of  Library  Terminology  from  East  and  West, 

from  Past  and  Present* 

Inese  A.  Smith 

Introduction 

The  international  conference  ‘The  Terminology  of  Library  Science’ 1  was  held 
to  bring  together  librarians  and  bibliographers — from  both  East  and  West — 
who  were  concerned  about  the  state  of  terminology  relating  to  librarianship 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  information  science.  There  were  papers  from  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Russia2  and  the  UK.  Most  of  the  contributors  were  involved  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  development  of  dictionaries  of  library  terminology  in  a  mul¬ 
tilingual  environment.  Those  from  the  Baltic  States  and  Eastern  Germany 
were  particularly  concerned  with  the  creation  of  terminology  that  was  not  only 
modern  and  conceptually  equivalent  to  that  used  in  the  West,  but  also  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  the  ideological  overtones  that  had  been  the  inevitable  result  of 
Soviet  domination. 

Consideration  of  library  terminology  may  not  seem  fascinating  on  first  re¬ 
flection,  but  language,  be  it  oral  or  written,  is  the  primary  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  in  any  culture.3  Professional  language,  in  other  words,  professional 
terminology,  is  the  means  of  communication  within  a  particular  discipline  or 
profession.  The  goal  of  such  a  professional  vocabulary  is  to  have  a  body  of 
concepts  or  knowledge  that: 

1 .  will  be  understood  within  the  context  of  this  discipline; 

2.  will  facilitate  communication  within  the  profession  and  those  tangential 
to  it;  and 

3.  will  help  to  spread  information  about  work  and  developments  in  the  field. 

The  area  of  librarianship  and  information  work  is  no  exception.  In  translation, 
of  course,  the  professional  terminology  should  facilitate  transnational  commu¬ 
nication  and  understanding.  However,  this  is  not  always  so,  as  some  of  the 
examples  in  this  article  will  illustrate  and  as,  indeed,  did  the  papers  at  the 

*  This  article  is  the  revised  version  of  a  paper  ‘Library  Terminology  Pre-  and  Post- 
Communism’,  presented  at  the  COSEELIS  Annual  Conference,  Manchester,  24  September  1993. 

1  Sponsored  by  the  National  Library  of  Latvia,  the  conference  was  held  in  Riga,  Latvia,  26 
April  to  1  May  1993. 

2  The  Russian  delegates  were  not  able  to  attend,  but  their  papers  and/or  abstracts  were  tabled 
at  the  conference. 

3  I.  A.  Smith.  ‘The  importance  of  terminology  in  transnational  communication’. 
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conference,  some  of  which  were  the  first  presentation  that  the  delegate  had 
ever  attempted  in  English.  It  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that,  instead  of  fa¬ 
cilitation  of  communication,  translation  had  quite  the  opposite  effect — almost 
a  breakdown  of  communication  is  some  cases. 

Ideologisation  of  Library  Terminology  and  its  Aftermath 

As  professional  visits  became  more  common  during  the  years  of  glasnost 
preceding  August  1991,  Baltic  colleagues  explained  to  their  visitors  about  the 
imposition  of  the  Russian/communist  ideology  on  all  aspects  of  life  and  work 
since  World  War  Two,  and  also  about  the  russification  of  the  local  cultures  and 
languages,  including  the  terminology  of  librarianship.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
ideological  correctness  was  also  of  paramount  importance.  Therefore,  it  was 
expected  that  most  of  the  conference  papers  would  discuss  problems  related 
mainly  to  these  two  issues.  Indeed,  many  of  them  did,  some  quite  aggressively, 
but  there  were  also  historical  issues  to  consider.  In  fact,  the  terminology  of 
three  periods  must  be  considered:  pre-,  during  and  post-communism.  In  the 
case  of  the  Russian  librarians  this  meant  the  pre-revolutionary  (i.e.  pre-1917) 
period,  1917-1991  and  the  period  since  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
the  Baltic  colleagues,  the  periods  were  pre-World  War  Two  (mostly  the  1920s 
and  30s),  1 945-199 1  and  post-1 99 1 .  The  emphasis  was  mainly  on  post-1 99 1 
and  concerns  with  terminology  were  linked  to: 

1.  the  evolution  and  development  of  library  systems  and  the  impact  of 
independence  on  restructuring  the  systems; 

2.  the  processes  involved  (even  the  very  concept  of ‘work’  was  a  contentious 
issue); 

3.  the  products/results  of  the  processes; 

4.  the  contents  of  the  products  (i.e.  bibliographic  terminology,  such  as  cat¬ 
aloguing  terminology,  classification  numbers  etc.);  and 

5.  the  problems  of  terminology  associated  with  increasing  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

All  of  the  above  are  linked  to: 

1.  functioning  in  a  multilingual  environment  (this  concern  was  shared  by 
Danish,  Finnish  and  German  colleagues);  and 

2.  the  problems  of  language  per  se ,  the  mechanisms  for  approval  of  termi¬ 
nology  and  the  compilation  of  multilingual  dictionaries  and  glossaries. 

The  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  functioned  in  at  least  a  bilingual 
environment — Russian  and  the  national  language  of  the  republic.  With  the 
migration  of  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  actually  a  multilin¬ 
gual  environment,  with  Russian  being  the  official  language.  That,  of  course, 
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changed  in  the  1990s,  with  the  national  language  becoming  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  certainly  in  the  Baltic  States.  The  problems  that  this 
changeover  caused  are  well  known,  as  are  the  political  repercussions  that  are 
reverberating  even  into  1994  and  being  given  considerable  coverage  by  the 
western  media.  Added  to  this  is  now  the  increasing  need  of  librarians  and  in¬ 
formation  workers  also  to  be  conversant  with  yet  more  languages,  particularly 
English  and  German.  A  hardship  faced  by  all  librarians  and  others  engaged 
in  work  with  terminology  is  the  problem  of  access  to  professional  literature 
in  English  and  German  because  of  the  lack  of  availability  of  books  in  these 
languages,  to  say  nothing  of  periodical  literature. 

The  contributors  from  the  Baltic  States,4  Finland5  and  Germany6  were 
all  involved  in  the  compilation  of  multilingual  dictionaries  of  library  science 
terminology  (particularly  as  relating  to  bibliographies  and  catalogues).  It  was 
also  interesting  to  note  that  terminology  must  be  approved  at  different  levels 
by  terminological  commissions  and  subcommissions.  In  the  West,  it  seems 
that  professional  terminology  evolves  quite  naturally  and  develops  at  the  pace 
of  professional  practice  and  research.  This  applies  at  a  general  level  to  whole 
fields  of  activity  and  also  to  specific  concepts  taken  from  thesauri  for  indexing 
purposes.  Nobody  worries  particularly  much  about  a  multiplicity  of  synonyms, 
British  vs.  American  spelling,  ambiguity  or  lack  of  precision  in  expression.  Also, 
few  people  worry  about  someone  approving  or  disapproving  of  terminology, 
except  possibly  at  the  level  of  political  correctness  (in  America)  or  labels  that 
might  give  offence  to  a  particular  minority.  Not  so  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
To  give  a  context  for  this  situation,  a  brief  diagram  of  the  bureaucracy  that 
was  and  is  involved  with  acceptance  of  terminology  in  the  Baltic  States  is  given 
below. 

pre-World  War  Two 

National  terminological  commissions  (by  discipline) 

—  these  struggled  with  the  problem  of  the  influence  of  German 

post- World  War  Two 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR,  Commission  on  Terminology 

Academies  of  Sciences  of  the  Republics,  Commission  on  Terminology 


4  H.  Vihma,  ‘Estonian  Catalogue  Terms’;  I.  Piibeleht,  ‘Activities  on  Terminology  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  Estonia’;  A.  Maulipa,  ‘Bibliotekara  terminologija  starp  pagatni  un  nakotni’  (Li¬ 
brary  terminology  (in  Latvia)  between  the  past  and  the  future);  V.  Rimsa,  ‘The  Development  and 
Ordering  of  Librarianship  Terms  in  Lithuania’;  I.  Seskeviciute,  ‘Some  Principles  of  Librarianship 
Term  Selection  for  the  Lithuanian  Explanatory  Dictionary’. 

5  R.  Siunala,  ‘Problems  of  Library  Terminology  as  Reflected  in  Practical  Work  on  a  Two- 
Language  Glossary’. 

6  G.  Vasilevics,  ‘Biblioteku  terminologija  Austrum-  un  Rietumvacija:  salidzinama  anallze’  (Li¬ 
brary  terminology  in  East  and  West  Germany:  a  comparative  analysis). 
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—  this  differed  from  the  previous  commissions  in  that  any 
terminology  they  approved  was  influenced  by  close  contacts 
with  the  Russian  terminology  and  in  the  end  had  to  be 
approved  in  that  context 

Subcommissions  by  discipline 

—  for  librarianship,  the  commission  was  based  at  the  Lenin 
Library  in  Moscow 

—  Baltic — the  commission  was  based  in  the  Research  and 
Methodological  Departments  of  the  State  Libraries 

—  Subsections  by  specialist  activity  (bibliography,  cataloguing, 
collections,  reader  services  etc.  (representatives  from  these 
subsections  contributed  to  the  subcommission) 

post- 1991 

National  commissions7  (also  now  part  of  the  structure  of  the  local 
Academy  of  Sciences) 

Subcommisions  by  discipline 

—  for  librarianship,  the  subcommissions  are  based  in  the  Research 
Departments  of  the  national  libraries 

—  Subsections  by  specialist  activity 

The  deliberations  in  these  commissions  and  subcommissions  are  frequent 
but  endless  and  the  approach  varies  as  well,  which  may  cause  a  problem  for 
practitioners.  While  a  commission  might  be  theorising  about  the  ‘conceptual 
apparatus’  of  a  discipline  and  saying  that  you  cannot  have  terminology  until 
the  theory  has  been  worked  out,  the  practitioner  needs  words  to  describe 
processes,  products  and  activities  that  are  being  dealt  with.  Just  one  example 
of  this  dilemma:  with  the  westernisation  of  systems  and  the  implementation 
of  library  automation,  a  Latvian  version  of  the  ISBD(M)  was  needed  so  as 
to  relate  to  fields  in  MARC.  Therefore,  someone  at  the  National  Library 
was  given  the  job  of  translating  the  ISBD(M)  and  he  presented  a  paper  on 
his  work,  and  handed  out  a  list  of  145  terms  and  their  Latvian  equivalents.8 
The  great  majority  of  terms  did  not  cause  any  problems  because  they  existed 
in  the  previous  Soviet  cataloguing  standard  and  in  the  Latvian  translation 
of  it.  Complications  arose  with  terms  that  had  not  been  described  in  the 

7  For  example,  the  Terminology  Commission  of  the  Latvian  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  meets 
weekly,  has  about  twenty  subcommissions  by  discipline.  The  one  on  Librarianship  is  based  at 
the  Research  Department  of  the  National  Library  of  Latvia  and  it  is  responsible  for  compiling, 
creating  and  defining  library  science  and  related  terminology,  together  with  indicating  equivalents 
in  English,  German  and  Russian  (A.  Maulina  to  I.  A.  Smith,  7  February  1994). 

8  A.  Berzips,  ‘Gramatu  bibliografiska  apraksta  standarta  ISBD(M)  terminu  latviskosanas 
piemeri’  (Examples  of  terms  in  the  Latvian  version  of  the  standard  for  bibliographic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mongraphs  ISBD(M) ). 
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standard  (e.g.  preliminary  pages),  had  not  existed,  because  they  were  not 
part  of  the  ‘apparatus’  (e.g.  manufacturer,  distributor),  or  terms  with  possibly 
more  than  one  meaning  (e.g.  edition — izdevums ),  which  in  Latvian  can  mean 
a  document  as  a  physical  entity  or,  as  here,  a  particular  version  of  a  book, 
as  in  second  or  third  edition).  In  this  author’s  opinion,  the  National  Library 
representative  had  done  a  very  good  job  of  finding  the  Latvian  equivalents,  but 
that  particular  session  of  the  conference  happened  to  be  attended  by  someone 
from  the  national  terminology  commission.  She  took  exception  to  a  number 
of  terms,  but  her  main  objection  was  to  the  existence  of  the  list — how  could 
someone  ‘publish’  (handing  out  was  considered  equivalent  to  publishing)  such 
a  list  of  terms  without  the  approval  of  the  commission?  On  the  problem  of 
developing  terminology,  a  Latvian  colleague  was  once  asked:  ‘Why  don’t  you 
just  make  up  some  terms  and  use  them  until  something  better  comes  along?’ 
The  answer  was  ‘It’s  not  that  easy.’  Now  one  could  begin  to  understand  why! 

Since  this  paper  aims  to  contrast  the  past  and  the  present,  an  amusing  exam¬ 
ple  from  the  past  illustrates  the  dilemma  of  the  official  structure  being  imposed 
on  language  and  the  illogical  results  that  emerge.9  In  the  late  1970s  and  early 
80s,  one  of  the  leading  theoreticians  on  terminology  was  E.  Sukiasian,  head 
of  the  Lenin  Library  Cataloguing  Department  and  later  its  Deputy  Director. 
He  decided  that  the  terms  klassifikator  and  klassifikatsiia  should  be  eliminated 
from  library  terminology  and  replaced  by  sistematizator  and  sistematizatsiia. 
Klassifikatsiia  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  only  if  it  denoted  a  particular  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  (e.g.  Decimal  classification).  This  decision  was  codified  in 
the  All-Union  Standard  7.39-1982  called  Sistematizatsiia  i predmetizatsiia.  So, 
the  new  order  resulted  with  the  following  peculiarity,  which  suffers  somewhat 
in  translation: 

Someone ,  who  must  be  called  a  sistematizator , 
using  a  classification  schedule , 
adjusting  the  classification  formula , 
accepting  the  classification  rules  that  apply , 
finding  the  appropriate  section  of  the  classification , 
and  writing  the  classification  number , 
has  sistematized  the  document. 

Where’s  the  (linguistic)  logic  in  that? 

The  interesting  consequence  of  this  illogicality  was  that  the  Classification 
Subsection  of  the  Latvian  Library  Terminology  Commission,  after  many  de¬ 
liberations,  unanimously  agreed  that  the  All-Union  Standard  could  only  apply 
to  the  Russian  language  and  could  not  regulate  terminology  in  Latvian.  So, 
everything  in  Latvian  was  to  continue  as  before,  with  a  klasifikators  carrying 
out  klasificesana.  Any  discussions  in  Russian  would  follow  the  new  rule.  Voila! 

9  Quoted  by  J.  Augstkalns  in  ‘Pa  E.  Sukiasjana  pedam’  (In  the  footsteps  of  E.  Sukiasian). 
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On  tiie  subject  of  problems  of  logic  and  language,  it  is  also  worth  mentioning 
another  problem  with  terminology  that  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  process 
of  russification  during  the  post-war  years — the  imposition  of  ideology  on  the 
practice  of  librarianship.  This  author  was  already  familiar  with  the  problem  in 
Latvian,  but  did  not  realize  how  acute  it  was  also  in  Estonian  and  Lithuanian. 
One  of  the  most  widespread  ideological  concepts  was  ‘work  with  readers’  (in 
other  words,  making  sure  readers  read  the  right  books) — rabota  s  chitatelem — 
which  directly  translated  into  Lithuanian  is  darbas  su  skaitytoju .10  According 
to  Lithuanian  grammar,  ‘work’  is  a  directed  action  and  so  should  indicate  the 
instrument  of  the  action,  not  the  object.  You  can  ‘work  with  a  spade’,  but 
not  with  a  reader!  Similarly  with  another  very  popular  term  in  the  post-war 
period,  bibliograficheskii  apparat,  which  was  literally  translated  as  bibliografinis 
aparatas.  The  objection  was,  of  course,  that  ‘apparatus’  is  a  mechanical  or 
technical  object  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  logically  in  this  context,  so  the 
term  for  ‘bibliographical  tools’  should  be,  and  now  is,  bibliografines  priemones. 
And  so  the  list  could  continue.  From  Lithuania  alone  there  were  papers  on 
terminology  problems  related  to: 

library  work  (activities),11 
library  collections,12 
bibliography,13 
dictionary  development.14 

Similar  concerns  were  voiced  by  participants  from  Estonia,15  Latvia16  and 
Germany17  (where  the  dilemma  of  one  language  with  different  meanings  for 
the  same  term  is  acute) — each  with  the  slant  of  their  language  peculiarities  and 
reflecting  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  and  were  still  in  progress. 

All  are  linked  to  the  first  concern  that  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article — the  evolution  and  development  of  library  systems  and  the  impact 
of  independence  on  restructuring  the  systems. 

The  problem  can  also  be  illustrated  from  one  of  the  Russian  papers.18  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  there  were  four  basic  kinds 
of  libraries:  state  libraries  (funded  by  government);  private  libraries  (funded 
by  private  persons);  societal  libraries  (funded  by  certain  societies  or  organ- 

10  V.  Rimsa  (note  4). 

11  D.  Martinkute,  ‘Terminology  Problems  of  Library  Activity  in  Lithuania’. 

12  N.  Bliudziuviene,  ‘Library  Stocks  Classification:  Terminological  Aspect  in  Lithuania’. 

13  V.  Cerniauskaite,  ‘Specific  Problems  of  Bibliography  Terms  in  Lithuania’. 

14  I.  Seskeviciute  (note  4). 

15  H.  Vihma;  I.  Piibeleht  (note  4). 

16  S.  Linipa,  ‘Bibliotekzinatnes  terminologija:  ietekmetajfaktori  un  problemas’  (Library  science 
terminology:  influences  and  problems). 

17  G.  Vasilevics  (note  6). 

18  For  example,  I.  Matveeva,  ‘Library  Types  and  Forms  in  Pre-Revolutionary  Russia:  The 
Evolution  of  Library  Terminology’. 
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isations);  and  local  libraries  (funded  by  local  authorities — zemstvo).  These 
libraries  were  further  defined  by  three  conditions  of  practice:  conditions  of 
usage  (free  or  fee-paying);  degree  of  accessibility  (open  to  certain  categories  of 
the  population,  but  closed  to  others);  and  collection  policy  (universal,  special, 
etc.)-  The  degree  of  accessibility  usually  defined  the  name  of  the  type,  so: 
public  (for  all  public),  people’s  (for  common  people),  children,  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  people  belonging  to  a  particular  society.  By  far  the  most  widespread 
types  of  libraries  were  the  public  libraries  and  the  libraries  of  societies.  People’s 
libraries  meant  libraries  for  the  poor  and,  according  to  their  funding,  the  most 
common  types  were  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Church,  and  char¬ 
itable  societies.  Sometimes  additional  terms  were  inserted,  such  as  volostnaia 
narodnaia  (district  people’s). 

During  the  period  1917  to  the  1980s,  nearly  all  titles  and  types  of  libraries 
typical  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period  disappeared  and  the  term  ‘public’  li¬ 
brary  was  preserved  only  for  very  large  libraries;  the  term  ‘society’  library 
disappeared  totally,  both  as  a  type  and  a  title  because  the  societies  they  were 
linked  to  disappeared.  Both  types  were  replaced  by  the  term  ‘mass’  library.  All 
the  former  public,  societal,  private  and  commercial  libraries  became  ‘mass’ 
libraries.  In  the  Baltic  States,  the  same  changes  came  into  force  in  the  post- 
World  War  Two  years,  with  absorption  into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  present  climate,  one  of  the  types  of  library  to  re-emerge  is 
the  society  library — enormous  numbers  of  societies  have  been  reestablished  or 
been  newly  established  all  over  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  many  of  them  are 
developing  libraries  within  the  special  remit  of  the  interests  of  their  members. 

Independence  and  Re-Structuring 

Changes  of  official  status  and  name  are  only  one  thing  that  relates  to  ter¬ 
minology.  Far  more  difficult  problems  are  associated  with  the  changes  on  an 
economic  level  and  on  the  level  of  organisational  structures  within  library  sys¬ 
tems,  attitudes  towards  the  work  and  service  to  the  public.  Everything  that  is 
going  on  needs  words  to  describe  it.  As  library  systems  are  being  reshaped  to 
meet  economic  and  social  demands,  a  coherent  and  unambiguous  vocabulary 
is  needed  to  describe  the  changes  and  redefine  the  concepts.  If  one  were  to 
try  and  flowchart  the  problem  that  librarians  are  having  with  terminology,  it 
would  appear  something  like  this: 
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redefine  the  system(s) — basic  problem  (‘conceptual  apparatus’) 

I 

identify  basic  concepts 

T  I 

|  redefine  concepts 

T  1 

|  find  the  terminology  (in  local  language) 

|  |  (borrowing  from  another  language) 

T  I 

t  define  the  terms 

T  I 

|  compile  the  terms  (dictionaries,  glossaries) 

t  |  (local  language)  (multilingual) 

T  1 

use  the  new  terminology  (in  practice  and  in  the  literature) 

Actually,  the  whole  process  is  not  a  finite  flowchart,  but  cyclical  and  evolving. 

One  could  see  from  the  papers  that  were  presented  at  the  conference  that 
colleagues  were  struggling  at  every  level  of  the  diagram.  And  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  going  about  it  properly  in  a  ‘scientific’  way.  As  far  as  this  author 
was  concerned,  the  whole  concept  of  nauchnyi  and  its  translation  ‘scientific’ 
should  be  abolished  from  the  vocabulary,  as  should  metodicheskii.  Both  exter¬ 
minations  would  be  a  good  start  in  forming  a  new  ‘conceptual  apparatus’,  but 
colleagues  were  not  quite  ready  for  such  a  radical  annihilation. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  restructuring  and 
redefining  the  functions  of  a  library  is  the  case  of  one  of  the  prestige  special 
libraries  in  Latvia.  What  used  to  be  the  Scientific  Technical  Library  of  the 
Latvian  SSR  was  changed  in  November  1991  to  the  Patent  Technical  Library 
of  Latvia.19  Laws  have  already  been  enacted  in  Parliament  relating  to  both 
patents  and  trademarks,  and  in  the  near  future  there  will  also  be  a  law  on 
manufacturing  standards.  The  change  in  name  has  reflected  the  radical  change 
in  the  library’s  collection  development  policy  and  in  its  information  service. 
The  library  has  also  compiled  an  enormous  database  on  patents,  trademarks 
and  standards,  as  well  as  the  literature  that  it  has  available  relating  to  these 
documents.  The  main  problem  is  that  literature  relating  to  patents  is  practically 
non-existent  in  Latvian — it  is  all  in  Russian.  So  they  need  terminology  relating 
to: 

literature  on  patents:  patento-assotsiiruemaia  literatura; 
legal  aspects  of  patents:  patento-pravovaia  literatura; 
reference  literature  on  patents:  spravochno-poiskovoi  apparat. 

19  D.  Busa,  ‘Dazi  apsverumi  par  patentu  terminologiju  Latvija’  (A  few  considerations  about 
patent  terminology  in  Latvia). 
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A  particular  problem  has  been  the  overlap  into  the  area  of  the  law  and  legal 
terminology,  for  which  the  representation  must  be  completely  exact  and  un¬ 
ambiguous,  and  also  the  overlap  with  technical  and  scientific  vocabulary.  Not 
only  does  the  library  itself  need  this  terminology,  but  the  persons  applying 
for  patents  and  registering  trademarks  need  to  do  it  correctly  if  they  are  to 
comply  with  the  laws  and  be  protected  by  them.  The  bibliographers  in  the 
library  have  been  working  with  dictionaries  in  Russian,  German,  English  and 
French  in  order  to  find  definitions  that  can  relate  to  concepts  in  Latvian,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  they  considered  German  vocabulary  to  be  the 
most  precisely  formulated  and  useful  for  their  purposes. 

Similar  examples  can  be  drawn  from  the  terminology  related  to  information 
technology  that  has  been  developed  by  the  Latvian  Academic  Library  (formerly 
the  Main  Library  of  the  Latvian  Academy  of  Sciences).20  However,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  the  basis  for  their  efforts  was  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  English. 

Just  an  interesting  aside  on  this  matter — the  terminology  in  this  area  has 
brought  into  sharp  conflict  the  librarians  and  the  information  scientists  over 
the  matter  of  whether  a  library  has  ‘users’  or  ‘readers’,  with  the  librarians 
holding  out  for  ‘readers’.  Nobody  was  particularly  happy  to  learn  that  in 
English  we  have  ‘users’,  ‘readers’,  ‘clients’,  ‘patrons’,  ‘customers’,  ‘punters’, 
‘Joe  Public’  and  the  like,  because  that  did  not  solve  their  problem.  Probably 
this  old  battle  between  librarians  and  information  scientists  will  eventually 
be  solved  by  LIS  education  and  the  increasing  familiarity  of  librarians  with 
information  technology. 


Conclusion 

Several  aspects  of  terminology  covered  at  the  conference  do  not  logically 
fall  into  any  of  the  previous  sections.  One  of  these  is  the  concept  of  value 
judgements  and  vocabulary,  and  what  in  the  US  is  called  ‘political  correctness’. 
Since  there  is  an  increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  thesauri  and  subject 
headings  with  the  implementation  of  online  catalogues,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
might  be  interesting  for  conference  participants  to  hear  a  presentation  that  was 
not  involved  with  collections  or  russification.  Hence  there  was  a  paper  on  issues 
relating  to  neutrality  and  stereotyping  in  indexing  terminology,  concentating 
on  the  problems  of  avoiding  terminology  related  to  sexism,  racism,  ageism 
and  some  other  ‘isms’.  The  reaction  of  the  audience  was  similar  to  that  of  a 
student  who  came  to  this  author  several  years  ago  with  a  request  to  supervise 
a  dissertation  for  which  the  suggested  title  was  ‘Public  library  services  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  crippled  and  crazy  in  Nigeria’.  It  was  explained  that  the 

20  G.  Fricnovics,  I.  Ilzipa  and  I.  Indans,  ‘Jauno  informacijas  tehnologiju  izmantosana  Latvijas 
Akademiskaja  biblioteka  un  ar  to  saistltas  terminologijas  problemas’  (Use  of  the  new  information 
technology  at  the  Latvian  Academic  Library  and  problems  relating  to  the  terminology  of  IT). 
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topic  was  acceptable,  but  not  if  he  called  them  that;  however,  he  couldn’t  quite 
understand  why  the  title  might  be  offensive! 

On  the  subject  of  dictionaries,  it  was  interesting  to  discover  how  the  problems 
of  definition  and  the  borrowing  of  terms  from  English  and  German  were 
approached  calmly  and  rationally  by  the  authors  of  the  Danish21  and  Finnish22 
papers,  because  their  experiences  with  multilingual  terminology  were  directly 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Baltic  representatives.  To  summarize,  the  problems 
that  arise  when  terms  are  translated  from  one  language  to  another  are: 

1 .  differences  in  the  library  systems  of  the  countries  concerned; 

2.  different  stages  of  library  terminology  development; 

3.  concepts  known  only  to  one  of  the  countries;  and 

4.  same  terms,  but  different  usages  in  different  countries  (e.g.  in- 
dekss  =  classification  number/(subject)  index;  teze  =  abstract/thesis) . 

But  after  all,  is  this  matter  being  taken  all  too  seriously?  As  noted  by  the 
Danish  speaker,  a  bibliography  which  is  an  online  bibliographic  database  or  a 
CD-ROM  database  is  still,  essentially,  a  bibliography,  no  matter  what  it  might 
be  called.  Small  countries  which  need  to  use  foreign  languages  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  colleagues  just  have  to  accept  that  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
will  be  exerted  by  the  so-called  ‘major’  European  languages.  Education  and 
increasing  competence  in  English  or  German  will  lessen  their  now  seemingly 
overwhelming  impact. 

A  quote  from  Anna  Maulipa,  one  of  the  conference  organisers  and  head 
of  the  Library  Terminology  Subcommision  in  Latvia,  seems  to  crystallize  the 
dilemma  that  faces  those  working  with  terminology  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  Latvian  terminology  today,  in  general  and  in  library  terminology,  a 
sort  of  informational  Babylon  seems  to  rule,  which  could  also  be  called  a 
transitional  phase  from  totalitarianism  to  democracy.  This  phase,  it  seems, 
exists  in  all  post-communist  Eastern  Europe.  Changes  are  taking  place 
in  libraries,  a  new  order  and  new  attitudes  are  developing,  the  old  and 
familiar  names  for  things  and  manifestations  are  changing.  New  and  until 
now  unknown  concepts  are  being  added.  Thus,  we  have  a  confusion  of  old 
and  new,  and  an  incompatibility  not  only  in  theory  and  practice,  but  also 
in  thinking.  What  this  condition  will  bring  to  Baltic  libraries  will  only  be 

r\  q 

discovered  in  the  future. 


21  M.  Madsen,  ‘Bibliographic  Terminology  in  Denmark’. 

22  R.  Siunala  (note  5). 

23  Note  4. 


Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille,  1888-1901: 
The  Finnish  Army’s  Chtenie  dlia  soldat 

J.  E.  O.  Screen 


In  the  imperial  Russian  army  the  provision  on  a  regular  basis  of  improving 
reading  matter  for  the  men  in  the  ranks  dated  from  1847,  when  Chtenie  dlia 
soldat  (Reading  for  Soldiers)  first  appeared.  During  its  early  years  the  patri¬ 
otic  and  moral  stories  of  its  pages  appear  to  have  aroused  little  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  few  literate  soldiers,  who  did  not  care  to  lay  out  their  meagre 
pay  on  reading  matter. 1  The  role  of  the  printed  word  in  the  inculcation  in  the 
soldier  of  a  proper  attitude  to  Emperor,  God  and  Motherland  was,  however, 
thought  by  the  military  authorities  sufficiently  important  for  Chtenie  dlia  sol¬ 
dat  to  continue.  After  1852  its  frequency  was  increased  from  bi-monthly  to 
monthly.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  increase  its  circulation  when  it  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1897. 2  Its  contents,  which  had  a  pronounced 
improving  tone,  included  religious,  historical  and  military-historical  articles, 
short  stories,  poems  and  songs  and  news  items  relating  to  the  Russian  army 
and  to  foreign  countries.  Chtenie  dlia  soldat  ceased  publication  only  in  1915. 
Other  periodicals  appeared  for  soldiers  to  read.  The  longest-lived — from  1868 
to  1914 — was  Dosug  i  delo  (Leisure  and  Work).  This,  with  Chtenie  dlia  soldat , 
escaped  an  official  ban  on  soldiers’  journals  during  the  reactionary  1880s  and 
1890s,  though  Dosug  i  delo  dropped  its  subtitle,  zhurnal  dlia  voisk  i  naroda , 
in  the  early  1890s.3  Its  contents  were  less  overtly  didactic,  more  literary,  and 
seemingly  of  better  average  quality  than  those  of  Chtenie  dlia  soldat. 

Given  this  Russian  background,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Finnish  army  also 
produced  a  periodical  for  the  enlightenment  and  entertainment  of  its  soldiers, 
particularly  since  the  literacy  rate  in  the  Finnish  army  was  vastly  higher  than  in 
the  Russian.4  That  such  a  periodical  did  not  appear  until  1888  may  simply  have 
reflected  the  preoccupation  of  the  officers,  and  in  particular  the  Command 
Staff  (its  headquarters),  with  other  matters  during  the  army’s  early  years — 
the  first  conscripts  had  been  called  up  in  November  1881 — though,  possibly, 

1  John  Shelton  Curtiss,  The  Russian  Army  under  Nicholas  I,  1825-1855  (Durham,  NC,  1965), 
pp.  255-56;  Elise  Kimerling  Wirtschafter,  From  Serf  to  Russian  Soldier  (Princeton,  1990),  p.  59. 

2  Sota-arkisto  [Military  Archives  of  Finland],  Paallikkohallitus  [Command  Staff],  P7/10, 
32/1897,  ff.  198-202.  Hereafter  references  to  the  Command  Staff  archives  will  be  cited  with 
the  prefix  P  only. 

3  L.  G.  Beskrovnyi,  Ocherkipo  istochnikovedeniiu  voennoi  istorii  Rossii  (Moskva,  1957),  pp.  438- 
39;  ‘Voennyia  periodicheskiia  izdaniia’,  Voennaia  entsiklopediia,  vol.  5  (Sankt-Peterburg,  1911),  p. 
596. 

4  On  the  Finnish  army,  see  J.  E.  O.  Screen,  ‘The  Finnish  Army,  1881-1901:  a  National  Force 
in  a  Russian  Context’,  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review ,  vol.  70,  1992,  pp.  453-76;  on  literacy 
rates,  p.  462. 
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official  Russian  reserve  towards  the  proliferation  of  soldiers’  journals  at  that 
time  may  also  have  played  a  part.  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  (Readings  for 
Finnish  Soldiers),  with  a  parallel  Swedish-language  edition,  Lasning  for  den 
finske  soldaten ,  clearly  bore  an  intentional  resemblance  to  its  Russian  exemplar. 
Its  publication  resulted  from  a  meeting  held  by  a  number  of  Finnish  officers  in 
the  autumn  of  1887.  The  journal’s  aims  were  to  offer  ‘useful  and  entertaining 
reading  for  the  enjoyment  of  young  Finnish  soldiers  in  their  spare  time’,  and 
to  be  varied  and  informative.5 

The  introductory  article  of  the  first  issue,  by  Major-General  Gustaf  Aminoff, 
commander  of  the  Guards  Finnish  Rifle  Battalion,  emphasized  the  importance 
of ‘soldiers’  literature’  as  a  powerful  means  of  developing  the  military  spirit  and 
making  better  soldiers.  Although  Finland  already  possessed  in  Finsk  Militar 
Tidskrift  a  military  science  journal,  there  had  hitherto  been  no  publication  for 
the  soldier.6 7  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  would 

try  as  hard  as  it  could  to  be  of  use  and  pleasure  to  the  Finnish  conscript  by 
means  of  articles  which  were  easy  to  read,  military  stories  and  answers  to 
questions  not  covered  by  the  regulations  but  which  nevertheless  concerned 
the  development  of  the  soldier. 

The  aim  was  to  familiarize  the  Finnish  soldier  with  military  life,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  Russian  soldier  and  to  make  him  develop  into  a  faithful  soldier 
whom  the  Emperor-Grand  Duke  could  trust  to  defend  throne  and  fatherland. ' 

The  initial  editorial  board  comprised  five  officers,  all  stationed  in  Helsinki. 
Major-General  Baron  Gustaf  Aminoff  has  already  been  mentioned.  Two  of¬ 
ficers  came  from  the  Uusimaa  Rifle  Battalion:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Viktor 
Neovius  and  Captain  (subsequently  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Baron  Gustaf  Adolf 
Gripenberg,  a  capable  military  historian  and  writer,  who  served  as  editor¬ 
ial  secretary  throughout  the  journal’s  existence.  Responsibility  for  Lukemisia 
Suomen  sotamiehille  rested,  however,  with  the  Command  Staff,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  army:  Colonal  Reinhold  von  Willebrand,  the  chief  of  staff,  was  chief 
editor,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fritiof  Blafjeld,  a  staff  officer,  was  treasurer.8 
The  treasurer’s  name  was  soon  dropped  from  the  list.  The  editorial  board  came 
to  comprise  just  three  officers,  one  of  whom  was  always  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  two  Finnish  battalions  stationed  in  Helsinki.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Max 
Alfthan,  the  chief  of  staff  in  the  Command  Staff,  became  responsible  editor  in 
1897. 

There  was  an  understandable  overlap  between  the  editorial  boards  of 

5  ‘Lukijalle’,  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  (hereafter  LSS),  6/1901,  pp.  187-88. 

6  On  Finsk  Militar  Tidskrift  see  J.  E.  O.  Screen,  ‘ Finsk  Militar  Tidskrift  1881-82  and  1 884- 1901: 
Professionalism  and  Patriotism’,  in  Miscellanea  (Helsinki,  1989),  pp.  181-202. 

7  G.  Aminoff,  ‘Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille’,  LSS  1/1888,  pp.  5-6. 

8  LSS  1/1888,  front  cover,  verso.  The  names  of  the  editorial  board,  fees  paid  for  contributions 
and  some  instructions  for  contributors  appeared  on  the  covers. 
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Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  and  Finsk  Militdr  Tidskrift.  ‘Not  a  small  num¬ 
ber’  of  officers  contributed  articles  to  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille ,  but  a 
good  deal  of  its  contents  were  written  by  NCOs  and  men.9  Not  surprisingly, 
arrangements  were  made  for  articles  to  be  vetted  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  journal:  from  1889  the  contents  of  articles  had  to  be  approved  either 
by  battalion  or  reserve  district  commanders.10  The  reviewer  in  Finsk  Militdr 
Tidskrift  of  the  first  two  numbers.  Dr  C.  F.  Wahlberg,  remarked  on  the  im¬ 
portance  for  the  success  of  the  journal  of  getting  contributions  written  ‘on 
the  barrack  room  table’,  with  the  encouragement  of  company  commanders. 
He  believed  that  the  ‘clumsy  narration’  of  the  private  soldier  would  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  reader  because  truth  and  conviction  would  ‘shine 
forth  from  every  letter’.  He  criticized  the  heavy  editing  of  an  article  of  which, 
by  chance,  he  had  seen  the  original.  Nevertheless,  Wahlberg  was  welcoming 
and  well-disposed  towards  the  enterprise.11 

Unlike  Finsk  Militdr  Tidskrift ,  which  received  considerable  subsidies  from  the 
Finnish  government  (the  Senate),  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  was  in  theory 
almost  self-supporting.  The  last  number  claimed  proudly  that  the  soldiers  had 
spent  77,000  mk  on  the  journal  and  that  they  had  met  its  expenses  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  subsidy  from  the  Senate.12  This  amounted  to  500  mk 
voted  in  March  1894. 13  In  practice,  the  cost  of  the  journal  was  met  from 
contributions  levied  by  the  Command  Staff  on  the  battalions  and  the  reserve 
districts.  These  were  fixed  at  400  mk  per  battalion  and  100  mk  per  reserve 
district  in  1888,  but  had  settled  down  as  300  mk  per  regular  unit  and  100  mk 
per  reserve  district  by  the  mid- 1890s. 14  The  money  came  from  company  artel 
funds,  which  meant  that  it  could  not  be  spent  on  the  soldiers  in  other  ways;  in 
that  sense  the  soldiers  did  pay  for  the  journal.  From  the  incomplete  accounts 
of  the  journal,  it  appears  that  some  copies  were  sold  to  individual  soldiers 
at  a  discounted  rate,  but  this  practice  had  either  ended  in  1896  or  ceased 
to  be  reflected  in  the  accounts  from  that  year.  Most  copies  must  have  been 
distributed  to  company  and  battalion  reading  rooms  and  libraries.15  There 
were  very  few  sales  through  booksellers.  As  far  as  the  army  was  concerned, 
the  cover  price  was  thus  a  fiction.  The  price  per  annum,  which  was  at  first 

9  [G.  A.  Gripenberg],  ‘Kortfattad  ofversikt  af  den  varnepliktiga  finska  militarens  utbildning 
under  aren  1881-1901’,  in  Finska  militaren  1881-1901  ([Helsingfors],  1901),  p.  50. 

10  Pl/2,  Circular,  21  January  1889,  no.  60. 

11  C.  F.  Wahlberg,  ‘Militarlitteratur’,  Finsk  Militdr  Tidskrift,  1 1/1888,  pp.  590-92. 

12  ‘Lukijalle’,  LSS  6/1901,  pp.  187-88.  The  value  of  the  Finnish  mark  was  set  at  4.00  to  the 
rouble  when  introduced  in  1860  but  had  risen  to  2.66  by  1900. 

13  Militieexpeditionens  . . .  berattelse  under  aren  1894-1896  (Helsingfors,  1897),  p.  56. 

14  P13/28.  Konto  och  journal  for  ‘Lasning  for  den  finske  soldaten’;  P14/29,  2/1888,  2/1889. 

15  On  libraries,  etc.,  see  [Gripenberg],  ‘Kortfattad  ofversikt’  (note  9),  p.  48;  Eero-Eetu  Saari¬ 
nen,  Ensimmaiset  asevelvolliset  reservimiehet:  Lammin,  Urjalan,  Oriveden  ja  Saarijarven  reservikomp- 
paniat  1883-99  (Helsinki,  1967),  p.  207. 
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14.50  mk,  fell  to  14.00  mk  in  1892,  rose  to  15.50  mk  in  1896  and  dropped 
appreciably  to  only  3  mk  in  1901.  By  that  time  the  decision  to  disband  the 
army  meant  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  journal  to  maintain  a  credit  balance 
to  assist  future  issues. 

The  journal’s  annual  income  from  the  army  in  the  mid- 1890s  amounted 
to  some  3,800  mk.  Printing  costs  were  understandably  the  biggest  expense, 
totalling  some  1,820  mk  in  1896.  Unfortunately  no  reference  has  been  found 
to  the  size  of  the  print  run.  The  editorial  secretary  had  a  relatively  large  hono¬ 
rarium  of  1,000  mk  per  annum,  and  the  treasurer  400  mk.  To  see  these  sums 
in  perspective  it  should  be  noted  that  a  captain’s  basic  pay  was  4,000  mk  per 
annum.  Fees  to  contributors,  translators  and  proof-readers  made  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  expenditure.16  The  journal  paid  4  mk  per  printed  page  for  articles, 
3-4  mk  for  summaries  and  2.50  mk  for  translations,  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  printed  on  its  covers.  A  soldier  or  NCO  who  was  paid,  say,  20  mk  for  an 
article  was  doing  very  well  since  a  conscript’s  pay  was  only  36  mk  a  year,  and 
a  regular  platoon  sergeant’s  420  mk  per  annum. 

The  frequency  of  the  journal  rose  from  three  issues  in  1888  to  nine  per 
annum  in  1889-90,  but  fell  to  eight  in  1891-93  and  six  in  1894-95  and  1897- 
1901,  with  seven  issues  in  1896.1'  Double  issues  were  not  uncommon.  The 
original  cover,  which  depicted  two  soldiers  standing  in  a  summer  forest  land¬ 
scape,  was  changed  in  1889  to  show  a  line  of  soldiers  advancing  in  a  winter 
landscape:  this  continued  until  the  journal’s  demise.  There  were  very  occa¬ 
sional  illustrations  (diagrams  to  accompany  technical  articles  outnumbered 
pictures  of  events  described)  or  maps  showing  campaigns  or  manoeuvres  but, 
appropriately,  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  was  a  journal  for  reading.  And 
there  were  plenty  of  pages  to  read.  Even  the  three  issues  of  1888  totalled  178 
pages,  while  1889  rose  to  what  proved  a  peak  of  464  pages.  The  size  declined 
from  369  pages  in  1892  to  270  pages  in  1893,  and  levelled  off  at  around  220 
pages  except  for  1899  with  251  pages  and  1900  with  293  pages. 

The  contents  of  the  journal  fell  into  five  broad  categories:  articles  designed 
to  exhort  and  improve  the  soldier,  those  providing  information  of  a  military 
and  (occasionally)  general  character,  descriptions  of  the  activities  of  the  army, 
military  history,  and  articles  on  sport.  Some  articles,  of  course,  combined  the 
characteristics  of  two  or  more  of  these  categories.  Most  material  was  Finnish 
in  origin,  but  particularly  in  the  journal’s  early  years  articles  were  taken  from 
Russian  sources  (and  thus  had  Russian  subject-matter),  and  a  few  items  were 
derived  from  Swedish  or,  more  rarely,  French  sources. 

The  most  straightforward  articles  setting  forth  the  soldier’s  duty  told  the 
stories  of  faithful  Russian  soldiers  whose  heroic  conduct  in  battle — usually 

16  P13/28. 

1 7  Details  are  conveniently  given  by  Jussi  Kurikka  &  Marketta  Takkala,  Suomen  aikakauslehdiston 
bibliografia  1782-1955  (Helsinki,  1983),  pp.  143,  146. 
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in  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  War  or  in  the  Caucasus — had  marked  them  out 
as  exemplars.  Even  the  ordinary,  rather  simple,  soldier  could  become  a  hero 
through  his  conduct  in  battle.18  The  reader  was  urged,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
to  follow  the  example  of  these  ordinary  men  who  revealed  heroic  qualities  just 
when  most  needed.  Rather  more  subtle,  and  also  Finnish  instead  of  Russian, 
were  the  stories  of  conscripts  who  made  good  in  the  army  after  a  difficult 
or  even  a  bad  and  rebellious  start.  The  soldier  could  read  of  how  Rifleman 
Rakola  became  a  fine  soldier  and  subsequently  a  good  farmer  after  reforming 
his  ways.  Paavo  Makela  was  a  wild  young  man  whose  character  gave  him  a  hard 
time  in  the  army  before  he  improved.  Two  country  boys,  Paavo  and  Pekka, 
reacted  differently  to  the  army  at  first,  one  getting  drunk  and  being  led  astray. 
But  both  made  good,  one  as  a  sergeant,  the  other  as  a  corporal,  after  learning 
‘faithfulness  in  the  service,  an  upright  disposition,  keenness  in  their  work, 
patience  in  adversity,  a  readiness  to  carry  out  even  the  most  difficult  tasks’. 
Another  soldier,  Eero,  described  his  recruit  service  and  told  how  despite  a  slow 
start  he  became  a  corporal.  A  two-act  play  by  a  bugler  from  the  Oulu  Battalion 
showed  how  country  boys  were  improved  by  service  in  the  army.19  The  reader 
could  see  clearly  from  what  his  fellow  soldiers  wrote  of  their  experiences  that 
it  was  never  too  late  to  develop  a  positive  attitude  to  the  service  and  to  enjoy 
the  self-confidence  and  respect  that  were  the  rewards  of  duty  well  performed. 

How  soldiers  should  conduct  themselves — dutifully,  obediently  and 
soberly — formed  the  theme  of  several  articles.  Sergeant-Major  Jernvall  of  the 
Guards  Battalion,  an  almost  legendary  figure  in  the  army,  wrote  in  1890  on  the 
virtues  of  temperance:  ‘We  have  a  sacred,  inexorable  duty  to  be  obedient,  up¬ 
right,  industrious,  thrifty  and  sober,  decent  citizens’.20  Duty  to  the  fatherland, 
the  religious  aspects  of  duty  and  the  enduring  character  of  the  brotherhood 
engendered  in  the  army  were  persistent  messages.21  Religious  sentiments  were 
reinforced  by  the  articles  by  regimental  chaplains  published  from  time  to  time 

18  For  example,  I.  G.,  ‘Sotamies  Ivan  Pavlov’,  LSS  2/1888,  pp.  26-33;  -1-,  ‘Sotaretkelta  Akul- 
Teke’a  vastaan  1879’,  LSS  4/1889,  pp.  23-37;  ‘Miten  Stepanoff  sai  Yrjon-ristin’,  LSS  5/1892, 
pp.  154-59;  ‘Ruotumies  Tapani  Gordienko’,  LSS  5/1893,  pp.  111-20;  ‘Achti  linnan  urhoollinen 
puolustus  Syyskuun  7  p:sta  Lokakuun  4  p:aan  1848’,  LSS  6/1898,  pp.  189-96. 

19  J.  E.  W.,  ‘Kuinka  Rakolan  Taavetista  tuli  kunnon  sotamies  ja  hyva  maanviljelija’,  LSS  8/1889, 
pp.  1-21;  M-m,  ‘Mita  Makelan  Paavo  sotavaessa  oppi’,  LSS  7/1890,  pp.  322-31;  K.,  ‘Kolme 
vuotta  sotapalveluksessa’,  LSS  3/1890,  pp.  133-50  (quotation  p.  150);  Eero,  ‘Palanen  muis- 
telmia  rekryyti-ajoiltani’,  LSS  1/1893,  pp.  19-24;  Oululaisen  torvensoittaja,  ‘Muuttuu  mielet. 
2-naytoksinen  huvi-naytelma’,  LSS  1-2/1898,  pp.  31-59. 

20  J.  Jernvall,  ‘Muutamia  sanoja  raittiudesta  Suomen  sotamiehille’,  LSS  2/1890,  pp.  55- 
62  (quotation  p.  62).  On  Jernvall’s  reputation  see  Paul  Linder,  Keisarillisen  kaartin  upseerina 
(Helsingissa,  1938),  pp.  5-6. 

21  J.  M.,  ‘Hyvat  asetoverit’,  LSS  5-6/1889,  pp.  51-56;  K.  A.  Hyrkstedt,  ‘Kristityn  sotilaan 
etevimmat  ja  tarpeellisimmat  hyveet’,  LSS  1/1890,  pp.  47-53;  L-vala,  ‘Kaksi  arestilaista’,  LSS 
1/1893,  pp.  25-27;  Reservilainen,  ‘Mita  opittava  on  kuuden  viikon  reservipalvelusajasta?’,  LSS 
7-8/1893,  pp.  238-46;  L-vala,  ‘Sota-veljeys’,  LSS  3/1894,  pp.  98-101;  A.  N.,  ‘Eraita  toveruuteen 
koskevia  seikkoja’,  LSS  2-3/1901,  pp.  99-123. 
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to  mark  Christmas  or  the  New  Year.22 

If  the  reader  was  unconvinced  by  appeals  to  his  sense  of  duty,  he  might 
be  brought  to  realize  that  his  lot  in  the  army  was  a  good  deal  better  than  it 
would  have  been  in  an  earlier  period  or  in  other  circumstances.  The  hardships 
of  the  Russian  soldier  in  the  Caucasus  were  contrasted  with  the  favourable 
position  of  the  Finnish  conscript.23  The  young  conscript  should  not  complain, 
because  his  situation  was  better  than  in  the  armies  of  a  while  ago.24  An  article 
that  quoted  authentic-sounding  anti-conscription  sentiments — for  example, 
the  notion  that  men  were  forced  into  service  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
manders  who  enjoyed  making  them  suffer — urged  instead  a  right  attitude  to 
the  service  and  correct  conduct.25  Young  soldiers  should  avoid  grumbling,  one 
veteran  declared.  He  also  contrasted  the  negative  popular  attitude  to  the  en¬ 
listed  soldiers  of  the  old  Finnish  army  with  the  favour  with  which  the  conscript 
was  generally  at  that  time  rightly  regarded.26  Another  old  soldier,  reflecting  on 
ten  years’  military  service,  stated  that  soldiers  who  complained  did  so  because 
they  thought  of  themselves  rather  than  of  others.  Mothers  and  fiancees  would 
not  weep  for  their  men  killed  in  war  because  they  would  know  that  they  had 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  others,  for  the  honour  of  their  ruler,  their 
country  and  their  nation.27  A  natural  accompaniment  to  the  patriotic  role  of 
the  soldier  was  the  role  of  the  army  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  An  article 
by  an  officer,  addressed  to  the  army’s  NCOs  and  those  who  aspired  to  become 
NCOs,  stressed  the  most  important  duty  of  the  NCO  as  the  development  or 
upbringing  of  the  soldiers  for  their  noble  work.  The  NCO  was  the  educator  of 
the  Finnish  nation.28 

The  majority  of  articles  providing  information  of  a  military  character  were 
of  direct  use  to  soldiers.  They  publicised  changes  to  the  service  regulations,  for 
example  concerning  garrison  service,  shooting,  drill  and  field  service,  providing 
either  summaries  or  quotations  which  in  the  case  of  some  sections  amounted 
to  the  complete  official  text.29  Such  information  kept  the  soldier  up  to  date. 
An  article  on  the  three-line  (M/91  Mosin)  rifle  appeared  in  1896  when  this 

22  For  example,  K.  A.  Hyrkstedt,  ‘Joulumietteita’,  LSS  8-9/1890,  pp.  381-90;  Alfons  Lonnroth, 
‘Joulutervehdys’,  LSS  8/1892,  pp.  288-91;  ‘Joulu  kasarmissa’,  LSS  6/1894,  pp.  222-24;  Alfons 
Lonnroth,  ‘Hyvaa  uiitta  vuotta’,  LSS  1/1896,  pp.  1-4. 

23  -1-,  ‘Niita  naita  Kaukasiasta’,  LSS  2/1890,  pp.  71-85. 

24  ‘Niita  naita  muinaisajan  sotilaselamasta’,  LSS  8/1892,  pp.  275-87. 

25  J.  K.  A.,  ‘Havannoita’,  LSS  3-4/1895,  pp.  89-1 14. 

26  G.  Wigren,  ‘Kuinka  miehiston  varvaysta  toimitettiin  muinais-aikoina  maaseuduilla’,  LSS 
2/1895,  pp.  62-90. 

2'  K.  A.  S.,  ‘Asetovereilleni’,  LSS  2/1890,  pp.  86-88. 

28  O.  E.,  ‘Muutamia  neuvoja  aliupseereillemme  ja  niille,  jotka  siksi  pyrkivat’,  LSS  1/1893,  pp. 
1-18. 

29  For  example,  ‘Uusi  ohjesaanto  linnanpalveluksesta’,  LSS  1/1891,  pp.  76-83  and  4/1891,  pp. 
234-35;  ‘Uusi  ohjesaanto  ampumaharjoituksista’,  LSS  2/1899,  pp.  66-69;  ‘Kenttapalvelus  sodan 
aikana’,  LSS  1/1900,  pp.  16-35;  ‘Uusi  rintamapalveluksen  ohjesaanto’,  LSS  6/1900,  pp.  242-75. 
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new  weapon  was  first  issued  to  Finnish  troops.30  Other  articles  discussed  the 
characteristics  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  practical  cooperation  between 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  even  the  military  use  of  balloons,  dogs  and  carrier 
pigeons.  These  were  mostly  of  general  interest  rather  than  direct  practical 
use.31 

A  series  of  articles  by  Major-General  Synnerberg,  commander  of  the  Guards 
Finnish  Rifle  Battalion  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board,  provided  thorough 
descriptions  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  main  European  powers,  including  a 
major  study  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  Russian  army  from  early 
times  to  the  time  of  writing.32  He  also  wrote  on  the  military  significance  of 
railways  in  peace  and  war.33  These  contributions  were  of  a  high  quality — 
Synnerberg  was  a  general  staff  officer — but  must  have  been  above  the  level  of 
most  soldiers.  However,  the  conclusion  of  his  article  on  the  Russian  army — an 
exhortation  that  the  faithful,  good-hearted  and  brave  Russian  soldier  should 
be  copied  by  the  Finnish  soldier — showed  that  he  wrote  with  the  man  in  the 
ranks  in  mind  at  that  point  at  least.  Information  of  a  general  character  was 
offered  more  rarely  by  the  journal:  examples  were  an  account  of  the  metric 
system  (with  practical  military  examples)  published  when  it  was  coming  into 
use  in  Finland,  and  a  description  of  how  to  use  the  hectograph  duplicator.34 

Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  devoted  considerable  space  to  articles,  most 
commonly  by  NCOs,  about  the  activities  of  the  army  such  as  field  marches, 
camps  and  manoeuvres.  In  describing  the  experiences  of  individual  units  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  army’s  most  enterprising  and  instructive  forms  of  training,  the 
authors  provided  a  valuable  record  of  their  experiences  as  well  as  preparing 
their  readers  for  similar  activities  in  the  future.  From  these  articles  can  be 
learned  the  generally  warm  reception  accorded  to  the  troops  by  the  people 
of  the  Finnish  countryside,  the  types  of  training  carried  out,  the  exertion  of 
marches  in  the  heat  and  the  pleasures  of  rest,  the  impression  made  by  the 

30  ‘3-linjaisen  kivaarin  m/91  hajotus,  kokoonpano,  puhdistus  ja  hoito’,  LSS  2-3/1896,  pp.  45- 
64. 

31  Georg  Synnerberg,  ‘Kolmen  paa-aselajin,  jalkavaen,  hevosvaen  ja  tykiston  synnysta  ja  tarpeel- 
lisuudesta,  seka  niiden  keskinaisesta  yhteis-vaikutuksesta’,  LSS  8/1889,  pp.  22-36;  J.  R.,  ‘Pari 
esimerkkia  siita  hyodysta,  mika  voipi  olla  jalkavaen  ja  ratsuvaen  patrullien  yhdistamisesta’,  LSS 
1/1897,  pp.  18-22;  ***,  ‘Umapalloista  ja  niiden  kayttamisesta  sotaisiin  tarkoituksiin’,  LSS  5/1891, 
pp.  281-96;  ‘Koirain  kayttamisesta  etuvartiopalveluksesta’,  LSS  5-6/1889,  pp.  1-8;  ‘Kirjekyyh- 
kysista  ja  niiden  kayttamisesta  sotatoimissa’,  LSS  1/1888,  pp.  24-29. 

32  For  example,  G.  Synnerberg,  ‘Saksan  valtakunnan  armeijan  jarjestaminen’,  LSS  4/1892,  pp. 
101-22;  G.  Synnerberg,  ‘Englantilaisen  sotavaen  jarjestaminen’,  LSS  6/1893,  pp.  153-71  and 
7-8/1893,  pp.  197-212;  Georg  Synnerberg,  ‘Venajan  sotavoimain  jarjestaminen.  Historiallinen 
katsaus’,  LSS  3/1890,  pp.  89-132;  4/1890,  pp.  164-84;  4/1891,  pp.  183-204;  5/1891,  pp.  237- 
59;  and  6-7/1891,  pp.  297-335. 

33  G.  Synnerberg,  ‘Rautateista  ja  niiden  merkityksesta  sotavaen  suhteen  seka  rauhan  etta  sodan 
aikana’,  LSS  2/1893,  pp.  29-44,  and  3-1/1893,  pp.  63-75. 

34  ‘Uudet  mitat  ja  painot.  (Metrijarjestelma)’,  LSS  3/1889,  pp.  19-28;  G.  Wigren,  ‘Hek- 
tograafista,  silla  kopiomisesta  y.m.’,  LSS  2-3/1896,  pp.  81-92. 
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overwhelming  size  of  the  Russian  camp  at  Krasnoe  Selo,  what  it  was  like  to 
travel  by  troop  train  or  steamship,  and  the  excitement  of  seeing  the  Emperor.35 
Some  descriptions  of  manoeuvres  are  particularly  detailed  and  informative.36 
There  are  two  excellent  accounts  by  Finns  of  the  Russian  sapper  training  camp 
at  Ust'  Izhora,  probably  the  only  place  where  Finnish  soldiers  (albeit  in  very 
small  numbers)  were  trained  alongside  Russians  as  part  of  the  Russian  system, 
with  every  mark  of  success.37  Accounts  of  service  in  the  Combined  Guards 
Battalion  in  St  Petersburg  and  of  the  experiences  of  the  detachments  sent  to 
Moscow  for  the  coronations  of  Alexander  III  and  Nicholas  II  drew  attention 
not  simply  to  out-of-the-ordinary  duties  but  also  to  the  Finnish  army’s  wider 
Russian  context.38  A  lengthy  article,  spread  over  several  issues,  explained  bar¬ 
rack  life,  army  routine  and  various  aspects  of  basic  training.  At  the  time  it 
would  have  helped  to  orientate  the  conscript  to  his  new  surroundings  and  du¬ 
ties;  now  it  gives  an  impression  of  army  life  that  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  from 
other  sources.39 

Military  history  was  also  prominent  in  the  journal.  Several  members  or 
former  members  of  the  Guards  Finnish  Rifle  Battalion,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  battalion  in  the  Balkan  campaign  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78,  wrote  of  their  experiences.  There  were  useful  descriptions  of  the 
work  of  the  company  set  up  in  1879  to  train  NCOs  for  the  new  Finnish  army, 
of  the  first  years  of  the  Finnish  Dragoon  Regiment  (formed  in  1889-90)  and  of 
the  Finnish  Naval  Cadre  Ekipazh  (disbanded  in  1881).  Most  of  these  historical 
articles  are  justifiably  recorded  in  the  Finnish  historical  bibliography.40  They 
were  significant  in  showing  the  soldier  of  a  new  army  that  Finland  possessed 
a  military  history  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Guards  Battalion,  a  distinguished 

35  For  example,  Fr.  Lehti,  ‘2:n  Turun,  Suomen  tarkk’ampuja  pataljoonan  manooveri- 
retki  Elokuussa  v.  1890’,  LSS  6/1890,  pp.  262-70;  Aliupseeri,  ‘29:n  Reservikomppanian 
manooverimatka  7  paiva  Elokuuta  1889  Lappeenrannassa’,  LSS  9/1889,  pp.  30-35;  A.  H.  Al- 
lonen,  ‘Muistelmia  manoovereilta  Lappeenrannasta  Perkjarvelle  vuonna  1895’,  LSS  4-5/1896, 
pp.  93-107. 

36  For  example,  Matkalla  ollut,  ‘Muistiinpanoja  Oulun  pataljoonan  leirilta  Krasnoje  Selossa 
vuonna  1899’,  LSS  6/1899,  pp.  191-210;  Aug.  Heinonen,  ‘Muistelmia  Hameen  pataljoonan 
osanotosta  Suomen  sotilaspiirin  suuriin  syysmanoovereihin  1899’,  LSS  6/1901,  pp.  189-201. 

37  A.  Hytonen,  ‘Ensimmaisten  Suomen  asevelvollisten  Ust-Ischoran  matka’,  LSS  2/1892,  pp. 
16-24;  K.  K-,  ‘Suomalaiset  Ust-Ishjoran  saporileirilla  v.  1894’,  LSS  3-4/1895,  pp.  144-51. 

38  Entinen  sotilas,  ‘Muistelmia  palvelusajoiltani  H.  M.  Keisarin  yhdistetyssa  henkivar- 
tiopataljoonassa  vuonna  1891-92’,  LSS  7-8/1893,  pp.  213-37;  J.  Ahomaki,  ‘Suomen  kaarti  H.  M. 
Keisari  Aleksander  III  kruunauksessa  Moskovassa  Toukokuun  27  p:na  1883’,  LSS  7/1892,  pp. 
231-46;  J.  Jernvall,  ‘Kertomus  Suomen  kaartin  osanotosta  H.  M.  Keisarillisten  Majesteettiensa 
Keisari  Nikolai  II  ja  Keisarinna  Aleksandra  Feodorovnan  kruunausjuhlallisuuksiin  Moskovassa 
1896’,  LSS  4-5/1897,  pp.  89-1 12. 

39  E.  W.,  ‘Kolme  vuotta  vakinaisessa  vaessa’,  LSS  4-5/1896,  pp.  1 34-48;  6-7/1896,  pp.  1 59-82; 
2-3/1897,  pp.  54-68;  and  6/1897,  pp.  186-209. 

40  J.  Vallinkoski  &  Henrik  Schauman,  Suomen  historiallinen  bibliografia  1544-1900  (Helsinki, 
1961),  pp.  160-66. 
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one.  There  were  also  a  few  articles  on  Russian  military  history.41  Nor  was 
general  military  history  neglected,  although  articles  of  that  type  appeared  in 
the  journal’s  later  years:  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  and  even — derived  from  a  Russian  source — an  episode  from  the 
American  Civil  War.42 

Articles  devoted  to  sport  were  of  great  importance  in  Lukemisia  Suomen  so¬ 
tamiehille.  Skiing  and  shooting  competitions  at  battalion  and  army  level  were 
well  reported,  the  results  of  the  army’s  annual  shooting  competition  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  supplement  from  1894. 43  Each  battalion  had  a  small  reconnaissance 
detachment  whose  men  were  specially  trained  in  skiing  and  long-distance  pa¬ 
trolling.  These  detachments  undertook  long  hunting  expeditions  after  bears, 
wolves  and  lynx,  and  accounts  of  their  trips  were  common  in  the  pages  of  the 
journal.44  Information  about  sport  in  the  army  encouraged  emulation  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  helped  to  raise  standards,  particularly  of  skiing  and  shooting,  both 
of  which  activities  aroused  the  interest  of  the  soldiers. 

The  journal  came  to  an  end  in  1901  with  the  disbandment — by  Russian 
fiat — of  the  army  for  whose  edification  it  was  intended.  Curiously,  no  attempt 
was  made  at  that  time  to  assess  its  impact  on  the  soldiers  themselves.  Gripen- 
berg  wrote  rather  of  its  future  value: 

On  the  one  hand  it  would  leave  evidence  of  the  private  soldier’s  manner  of 
understanding  his  situation,  his  daily  life  within  the  army,  on  the  other  hand 
it  included  numerous  accounts  of  the  life  of  our  troops  during  their  twenty- 
year  existence.  Its  unsophisticated  but  completely  authentic  descriptions 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  anyone  who  in  the 
future  wishes  to  outline  the  history  of  the  Finnish  army  during  the  period 
1881-1901. 45 

Perhaps  Gripenberg  also  wrote  the  similar  passage  in  Lukemisia  Suomen  so¬ 
tamiehille  itself: 

Whoever  in  future  wants  to  procure  information  about  the  life  of  our 

41  For  example,  I.  G.,  ‘Wenalaiset  merimiehet  Tonavalla’,  LSS  1/1889,  pp.  1-15;  2/1889,  pp. 
42-64;  and  3/1889,  pp.  33-49;  ‘Kohtauksia  Nizhegorodin  rakuunarykmentin  historiasta’,  LSS 
2/1899,  pp.  53-65. 

42  [C.  N.],  ‘Ranskalais-saksalainen  sota  w.  1870-71’,  LSS  5/1899,  pp.  127-49;  6/1899,  pp. 
211-31;  1/1900,  pp.  36-59;  3-4/1900,  pp.  123-47;  and  5/1900,  pp.  198-216;  ‘Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte’,  LSS  2/1900,  pp.  61-76;  1/1901,  pp.  56-74;  and  4-5/1901,  pp.  125-44;  ‘Morganin  raidi 
1863’,  LSS  4-5/1901,  pp.  145-63. 

43  For  example,  K.  P.,  ‘Suomen  sotavaen  kilpa-ammunta  leirissa  Lappeenrannan  luona  29  p. 
Heinakuuta  1888’,  LSS  3/1889,  pp.  29-32;  E.  V.,  ‘Hiihtokilpailu  Kuopion  pataljoonassa  maalis- 
kuussa  1891’,  LSS  4/1891,  pp.  225-33;  Urheilija,  ‘Kertomus  Hameen  pataljoonan  urheilusta 
talvella  v.  1891’,  LSS  5/1892,  pp.  144-53;  ‘Ilmoitus  tuloksista  Suomen  sotavaen  palkintoam- 
pumisissa  vuosina  1892,  1893,  1894’,  LSS  1894,  31  pp. 

44  For  example,  J.  R.,  ‘4:nen,  Oulun,  Suomen  tarkk’ampujapataljoonan  Jaakarikomennus- 
kunnan  hiihtomatka  ja  karhunjahti  kevaalla  vuona  [he]  1897’,  LSS  4-5/1897,  pp.  134-44. 

45  [Gripenberg],  ‘Kortfattad  ofversikt’,  p.  50. 
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Finnish  soldiers  during  these  twenty  years  can  find  it  in  plenty  in  our  little 
journal.  Here  are  many  descriptions  of  life  in  barracks,  camp  and  bivouac, 
and  in  addition  readers  were  told  what  things  were  like  in  former  times,  in 
our  military  tenure  and  enlisted  troops.46 

The  passage  of  time  has  proved  the  truth  of  these  predictions.  Although  of¬ 
ten  didactic  and  idealized,  the  articles  in  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  provide 
valuable  insights  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  army.  They  also  show  how  the 
military  authorities  attempted  to  indoctrinate  the  soldier.  How  far  that  indoc¬ 
trination  was  successful  cannot  readily  be  gauged.  Study  of  battalion  orders 
reveals,  through  records  of  punishments,  that  a  not  insignificant  number  of 
soldiers  failed  to  live  up  to  the  army’s  ideals  of  conduct.  However,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  units  functioned  effectively  and  won  the  approval  of  inspecting  gen¬ 
erals;  they  could  not  have  done  so  without  a  good  proportion  of  well-motivated 
soldiers.47 

The  Finnish  army  had  quickly  developed  into  a  national  institution  and 
become  accepted  in  Finland  as  a  means  by  which  the  country  emphasised  its 
separate  status  within  the  Russian  Empire.  But  the  army  itself  worked  within 
a  Russian  framework.  Although  Lukemisia  Suomen  sotamiehille  was  produced 
by  Finns  for  Finns,  it  stressed  the  army’s  links  with  Russia  and  Russians.  A 
notable  proportion  of  its  material  attempted,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  inculcate 
in  the  soldier  devotion  to  the  Emperor  and  country  and  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
discipline,  courage  and  determination.  Significantly,  these  sentiments  echoed 
the  ideas  of  General  M.  I.  Dragomirov  on  the  importance  of  indoctrination 
( vospitanie )  in  the  training  of  the  Russian  soldier.48  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  much 
else,  the  Finnish  army  of  1881-1901  faithfully  followed  Russian  patterns. 


46  ‘Lukijalle’,  LSS  6/1901,  pp.  187-88. 

47  Cf.  Einar  Palmunen,  Hameen  pataljoona,  eli  Suomen  7.  Hameenlinnan  tarkk  ’ampujapataljoona. 
Muistojulkaisu  (Hameenlinna,  1975),  passim.  This  book  is  based  on  the  orders  of  the  battalion. 

48  On  the  influence  of  Dragomirov,  see  Bruce  W.  Menning,  Bayonets  before  Bullets:  the  Imperial 
Russian  Army,  1861-1914  (Bloomington,  1992),  pp.  38-39. 


Religious  Trends  and  Books 
in  Sixteenth-Century  Belarus 

Alexander  Nadson 

I 

Belarusians,  in  common  with  Russians  and  Ukrainians,  look  to  the  year  988  as 
the  date  which  marked  the  official  introduction  of  Christianity  in  their  country 
and,  by  placing  them  within  the  sphere  of  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
played  a  decisive  role  in  determining  its  future  development.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  historical  paths  of  the  three  peoples  were  identical.  As  far  as 
Belarus  is  concerned,  from  its  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  meeting-point  of 
Western  and  Eastern  religious  and  cultural  traditions.  Thus  the  ancient  city 
of  Polatsk,  situated  on  the  river  Dzvina,  had  close  links  with  the  Baltic  coast, 
in  particular  with  the  Hanseatic  city  of  Riga  when  it  was  founded  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century  by  German  Teutonic  (Livonian)  knights.  There  was  even  an 
Orthodox  church  of  St  Nicholas  in  Riga  for  the  use  of  citizens  of  Polatsk  who 
visited  or  resided  in  that  city;  it  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Polatsk  who  provided  the  priest.1 

Very  probably  there  was  also  a  Catholic  church  in  Polatsk  at  a  relatively 
early  date.  In  1406  the  Grand  Duke  Vitaut  granted  the  German  Teutonic 
knights  of  Riga  a  plot  of  land  in  Polatsk  for  the  construction  of  a  church.2 
By  that  date,  however,  Polatsk  and  practically  all  Belarusian  lands  formed 
part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  This  state  from  its  very  outset  at  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  multi-ethnic  and  multi-religious.  The 
main  ethnic  groups  were  Lithuanians  and  Belarusians.  The  former  were  still 
pagans  and  had  no  written  language  of  their  own.  Thus  Belarusians  by  virtue 
of  four  centuries  of  Christian  culture  played  an  important  role  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  language  became  the 
official  language  of  the  Duchy,  and  many  members  of  the  Lithuanian  nobility 
accepted  the  Belarusian  language  and  culture  as  well  as  the  Orthodox  religion. 
The  situation  changed  in  1387,  with  the  Union  of  Kreva  between  Poland  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  By  virtue  of  this  Union  all  ethnic  Lithuanians 
who  were  still  pagans  had  to  be  baptised  in  the  Catholic  faith;  the  Grand 
Duke  and  all  his  family  were  also  to  become  Catholics.  It  also  opened  the 
way  for  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  ethnically  Belarusian  territories. 
Catholic  churches  began  to  spring  up  all  over  Belarus,  often  built  by  the  Grand 

1  See,  for  example:  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Polatsk  of  about  1392-1415,  appointing  a  new 
priest  in  Riga,  in  Polotskie  gramoty,  edited  by  A.  L.  Khoroshkevich,  pt.  1  (Moscow,  1977),  no.  14, 

p.  62. 

2  Ibid.,  no.  36,  p.  98. 
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Duke  in  his  domains,  or  by  noblemen  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Catholic 
monastic  orders  also  began  to  appear,  Franciscans  being  the  most  prominent 
among  them.  By  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  already  had  their  own 
monasteries  in  Vilna,  Lida,  Ashmiany,  Pinsk  and  Drahichyn.  Around  1498  they 
established  themselves  in  Polatsk.  By  that  time  there  must  have  been  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  that  city,  because  the  charter  of  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
of  1498,  granting  Polatsk  self-government  under  the  so-called  ‘German’  or 
‘Magdeburg’  law,  stipulated  that  half  of  the  city’s  dignitaries  should  belong  to 
the  ‘Roman  rite’  ( Zakonu  Rymskoho ),  and  the  other  half  to  the  ‘Greek  rite’ 
( Zakonu  Hretskoho ).3  Incidentally,  the  same  rule  applied  to  the  capital  city  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  Vilna.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Belarusian  population  remained  Orthodox. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  all  East  Slavic  lands  were  considered 
part  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  organized  into  the  one  ecclesi¬ 
astical  Metropolitan  Province  of  Kiev.  As  a  result  of  the  Tatar  invasion  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  fall  of  Kiev,  the  Metropolitan  was  forced  to  leave 
his  see,  and  after  a  period  of  wandering  chose  for  his  new  residence  Moscow, 
which  at  that  time  was  beginning  to  emerge  as  a  new  political  power.  This 
development  was  not  regarded  favourably  by  the  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
who  were  reluctant  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  over  their  Orthodox  subjects  of 
a  metropolitan  residing  in  a  foreign,  often  hostile  country.  Thus  began  at¬ 
tempts,  resisted  by  Moscow,  to  establish  a  separate  ‘Lithuanian’  metropolitan 
province.  The  attempts  were  unexpectedly  crowned  with  success.  One  of  the 
signatories  of  the  act  of  Union  of  Florence  in  1439,  which  re-established  com¬ 
munion  between  the  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches,  was  the  Metropolitan  of 
Kiev  Isidore  (1436-58).  The  Union  was  rejected  by  Moscow,  which  expelled 
Isidore,  but  was  accepted  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  where  Isidore 
was  received  with  all  honours.  The  resulting  split  was  made  definite  in  1458 
when  the  Pope  appointed  Gregory  II  (1458-1472)  as  successor  to  Isidore  at 
the  Metropolitan  See  of  Kiev.  From  that  date  on,  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Russia  became  a  separate  Metropolitan  Province  of  Moscow.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Province  of  Kiev,  which  remained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  retained  its  original 
name,  although  its  Metropolitan  fixed  his  residence  in  Navahradak  in  Western 
Belarus.  Officially  it  was  in  Union  with  Rome.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  that 
one  readily  understands  how  the  King  of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithua¬ 
nia  Casimir  could  in  1467  commend  to  the  Pope  and  all  church  and  secular 
princes  ‘virum  hunc  nobilem  ac  strenuum,  Alexandrum  Soltan,  ritum  Graeco¬ 
rum  sectantem,  ex  Nostro  Magno  Ducatu  Lithuaniae’,  who  intended  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  then  visit  ‘certos  Principes  Catholicos 


3 


Akty,  otnosiashchiesia  k  istorii  Zapadnoi  Rossii,  t.  I  (Sankt-Peterburg,  1845),  no.  159,  p.  179. 
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eorumque  dominia  militiae  cupiditati’.  Soltan’s  journey  took  two  years,  during 
which  he  was  received  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  finally  by  King  Edward  IV  of  England,  who  gave  him  a 
golden  chain  such  as  was  worn  by  knights  (‘eundem  Alexandrum  aurea  torque 
(qua  divisa  milites  nostri  utuntur)  donavimus,  utentique  ea  ubique  locorum 
dedimus  facultatem’).4 

This  Union  with  Rome  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  not  because  of 
any  hostility  but  rather  through  neglect  and  lack  of  deeper  interest  and  un¬ 
derstanding  on  both  sides.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  friendly 
relations  were  re-established  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was 
asked  to  approve  the  appointment  of  new  candidates  for  the  Metropolitan  See. 
The  only  lasting  effect  was  the  permanent  division  of  the  ancient  Metropolitan 
Province  of  Kiev  into  two  entities. 

At  the  same  time  friendly  relations  between  the  Orthodox  and  Catholics 
persisted,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  prevalent  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Although  the  decree  proclaiming  the  equality  of  all  Christian  faiths  was 
issued  only  in  1563, 5  it  merely  legalized  the  situation  which  had  existed  practi¬ 
cally  from  the  beginning.  Belarusian  Orthodox  noblemen  occupied  the  highest 
political  posts,  including  membership  of  the  inner  Grand-ducal  Council.  In 
the  cities  the  Orthodox  burghers’  rights  to  equal  treatment  were  enshrined 
in  the  ‘Magdeburg  law’  charters.  At  the  same  time  the  Orthodox  burghers 
had  their  own  organizations,  called  bratstva  (confraternities).  In  contrast  to 
the  confraternities,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  century  and  pur¬ 
sued  strictly  religious  aims,  their  earlier  namesakes  were  more  like  associations, 
whose  members  belonged  to  the  same  social  or  professional  group  and  thus  had 
certain  interests  in  common.  In  Vilna,  for  example,  there  existed  the  bratstvo 
panskoe  or  burmistrovskoe  for  members  of  the  Orthodox  patrician  families  from 
which  city  dignitaries  (mayors,  aldermen  etc.)  were  appointed.  Another  was  a 
kupetskoe  bratstvo ,  for  rich  merchants.  The  oldest  of  them  was  the  bratstvo  kush- 
nerskoe,  whose  members  were  fur  merchants — a  very  profitable  trade  at  that 
time.6  One  of  the  more  pleasant  activities  of  these  confraternities  was  brewing 
mead  for  drinking  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  usually  great  feasts.  At  such 
drinking  sessions  not  only  members  but  also  invited  guests  could  be  present, 
both  laymen  and  priests,  Orthodox  and  Catholic.  Apart  from  drinking  mead, 
the  confraternities  were  engaged  in  charitable  work,  looking  after  the  widows 

4  Documents  relating  to  Soltan’s  travels  were  first  published  in  Przeglad  Poznanski ,  1  (1862), 
pp.  60-74. 

5  Akty  . . .  Zapadnoi  Rossii  (note  3),  t.  Ill  (Sankt-Peterburg,  1848),  no.  32,  p.  118. 

6  Akty  .  . .  Zapadnoi  Rossii  (note  3),  t.  Ill,  no.  131,  p.  269;  Akty,  otnosiashchiesia  k  istorii  Iuzhnoi 
i  Zapadnoi  Rossii,  t.  I  (Sankt-Peterburg,  1863),  no.  102,  p.  103;  Sobranie  drevnikh  aktov  gorodov 
Vil'ny,  Kovny,  Trok,  pravoslavnykh  monastyrei,  tserkvei  i  po  raznym  predmetam ,  pt.  2  (Vilna,  1843), 
no.  1,  p.  1. 
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of  their  members,  and  taking  care  of  the  church  to  which  they  were  attached. 
In  1509  the  panskoe  bratstvo  obtained  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  an 
antimension,  or  portable  altar,  on  which  a  priest  could  celebrate  Mass  when 
travelling  in  Poland  or  other  West  European  countries  where  there  were  no 
Orthodox  churches.7 

Perhaps  the  decree  of  1 563  proclaiming  the  equality  of  all  Christian  religions 
was  necessary  not  so  much  because  of  the  Orthodox,  but  on  account  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  its  Calvinist  form  among  the  nobility  and 
city  population  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  The  progress  of  Calvinism 
became  particularly  rapid  after  1557  when  it  found  a  powerful  protector  in 
the  person  of  Prince  Nicholas  Radzivill  ‘The  Black’,  Governor  of  Vilna  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  its  de  facto  ruler.  Soon  others 
followed  suit,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  Calvinism  might  become  the 
national  religion  of  Belarus.  There  were,  however,  those  for  whom  the  tenets 
of  Calvinism  were  not  radical  enough,  and  they  chose  to  follow  the  teaching  of 
Servetius,  spreading  the  Unitarian  (known  also  as  ‘Antitrinitarian’  or  ‘Arian’) 
faith. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  shaken,  but  it  was  the  Orthodox 
Church  that  suffered  most.  The  famous  Polish  Jesuit  Piotr  Skarga,  writing  in 
1597,  calculated  that  in  the  Navahradak  province  alone,  out  of  600  Orthodox 
noble  families  only  sixteen  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion.8  Yet  strangely 
enough  the  relations  between  the  members  of  different  faiths  remained  friendly 
and  there  was  hardly  any  controversy.  Theodore  Yewlashewski,  a  petty  noble¬ 
man  of  the  Lakhavichy  district,  born  Orthodox,  in  his  memoirs  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  describes  how  in  1565  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  became  a  Calvinist,  which  fact  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  ‘a  man  worthy  to  be  remembered,  Father  John  Makoviecki, 
Archdeacon  of  Warsaw,  Custodian  and  Canon  of  Vilna,  Secretary  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  of  His  Majesty,  who  made  me  more  skilled  in  figures,  and  recommended 
me  to  several  people’,9  and  adds:  ‘For  at  that  time  difference  of  religion  was 
no  obstacle  to  friendship,  for  which  reason  that  age  seems  to  me  golden  in 
comparison  with  the  present  day,  when  even  among  people  of  the  same  faith 
hypocrisy  reigns,  but  when  it  comes  to  different  religions,  then  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  love,  sincerity  and  good  manners,  especially  among  lay  people.’ 10 
Then  he  makes  the  following  astonishing  statement:  ‘May  God  grant  even  now 

7  Akty  . . .  Zapadnoi  Rossii  (note  3),  t.  II  (Sankt-Peterburg,  1848),  no.  55,  p.  66. 

8  Petr  Skarga,  ‘Beresteiskii  sobor  i  oborona  ego’,  Russkaia  istoricheskaia  biblioteka,  vol.  19 
(Sankt-Peterburg,  1903),  p.  214. 

9  ‘Memoirs  of  Theodore  Jeulaseuski,  Assessor  of  Navahrudak  (1546-1604)’,  translated  and 
annotated  by  Alexander  Nadson,  The  Journal  of  Byelorussian  Studies,  vol.  1,  no.  4  (London,  1968), 
p.  285. 

10  Ibid. 
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the  return  of  gentler  times,  that  all  Christians  who,  even  if  they  differ  in  some 
articles  of  faith,  are  Christians  nevertheless,  may  show  greater  respect  for  the 
supreme  and  greatest  Christian  monarch  the  Pope;  and  may  he,  like  a  wise  and 
kind  father,  love  and  suffer  them  all,  in  the  likeness  of  the  father  of  a  family 
who  knows  and  suffers  all  his  sons,  even  if  they  differ  from  him  and  other 
brothers  in  their  opinions.’ 11 

Despite  these  good  relations,  the  rapid  spread  of  Protestantism  must  have 
worried  the  Church  authorities.  To  combat  it,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Vilna, 
Valerian  Protasevich,  invited  the  Jesuits.  They  arrived  in  1569  and  established 
in  Vilna  a  college,  which  ten  years  later  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  university. 
Soon  other  foundations  followed,  among  them  the  one  in  Polatsk  founded 
when  the  city  was  liberated  from  the  Russians  in  1579.  The  excellence  of 
teaching  in  Jesuit  schools  made  many  Orthodox  and  Protestant  parents  entrust 
the  education  of  their  sons  to  them.  The  Jesuits  admitted  all  (in  Polatsk  they 
even  had  a  Jewish  boy),12  and  in  most  cases  succeeded  in  turning  their  students 
into  articulate  young  Catholic  gentlemen.  The  Reformation  movement  began 
to  lose  its  impetus  by  the  end  of  the  century  and  no  longer  presented  a  threat 
to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Although  their  chief  concern  was  to  combat  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  the 
Jesuits  soon  directed  their  sights  towards  the  Orthodox.  It  was  Piotr  Skarga  (for 
some  time  Rector  of  the  Vilna  College)  who  in  1577  with  his  book  O  jednosci 
Kosciola  Bozego  (On  the  Unity  of  the  Church  of  God)  fired  the  first  shot  in 
their  direction.  The  thought  of  unity  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Catholic 
Church  also  occupied  the  mind  of  another  famous  Jesuit,  the  Italian  Antonio 
Possevino,  who  in  1581  explained  his  ideas  of  how  to  achieve  it  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  newly  appointed  Catholic  Bishop  of  Vilna,  George  Radzivill 
(son  of  the  former  pillar  of  Calvinism,  Nicholas  Radzivill  ‘The  Black’).  For 
him,  however,  unlike  Skarga,  the  Orthodox  in  Belarus  and  Ukraine  were  only 
stepping-stones  towards  what  he  regarded  as  his  main  goal,  namely  the  con¬ 
version  of  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  both  agreed  that  an  essential  condition 
of  success  was  the  use  of  the  native  language  in  teaching,  preaching  and  re¬ 
ligious  publications.  It  must  be  said  also  that  their  idea  of  union  comprised 
not  only  unity  of  faith,  but  also  of  rite,  i.e.  the  forms  of  worship.  In  their  view 
the  Orthodox,  once  united  with  Rome,  should  adopt  the  Roman  rite,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Byzantine  rite  could  be  tolerated  only  as  a  temporary  mea¬ 
sure.  Fortunately  Pope  Clement  VIII  at  the  time  of  the  Union  of  Brest  in  1596 
showed  a  better  understanding  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church.13 

11  Ibid. 

12  Materiaty  do  dziejozv  Akademii  Potockiej,  zebral  I.G.  (Cracow,  1905),  p.  13,  footnote. 

13  For  a  more  detailed  description  see  K.  Chodynicki,  Koscidi  Prawoslawny  a  Rzeczpospolita 
Polska  (Warsaw,  1934),  pp.  194-255;  P.  Pierling,  La  Russie  et  le  Saint  Siege,  t.  2  (Paris,  1897),  pp. 
66-67,  219-221. 
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Thus  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Belarus  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  found  itself  in  a  difficult  position,  seeing  its  ranks  depleted  and  having 
no  strength  to  resist.  One  of  its  chief  weaknesses  was  the  poor  quality  of  the 
higher  clergy,  who  were  unable  to  provide  inspired  leadership.  The  present¬ 
ment  of  higher  ecclesiastical  appointments  traditionally  rested  with  the  grand 
dukes  (from  1 569  onwards  also  invariably  kings  of  Poland),  who  were  Catholics 
and  did  not  always  understand  the  needs  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  open  to  numerous  abuses.  Theodore  Yewlashewski  in  his  memoirs 
describes  how  he  secured  a  bishopric  for  his  father: 

In  the  same  year  1572,  seeing  my  widowed  father  in  great  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  trying  to  console  him,  I  understood  from  his 
conversation  that  he  would  like  to  finish  his  days  in  some  bishopric.  Having 
learnt  that  the  See  of  Pinsk  was  vacant,  I  at  once  began  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  sparing  no  efforts,  expense  and  all  sorts  of  practices,  knowing  that 
I  owed  this  to  my  dear  father  and  benefactor.  I  felt  desperate  when  funds 

r  _ 

fell  short  ...  It  was  Master  Andrew  Zdanovic  Darouski  who  saved  me  by 
lending  the  necessary  sum,  and  thus  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  See  of  Pinsk 
for  my  father.14 

An  embarassing  incident  happened  in  1585  when  King  Stephan  Batory  gave 
the  monastery  of  the  Ascension  in  Minsk  to  a  Stefan  Dostoevski  who,  as  it 
turned  out  later,  was  not  even  Orthodox.  Only  three  years  later,  after  protests 
from  the  Orthodox,  the  monastery  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Michael 
Rahoza,  the  future  metropolitan.15 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  must  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  concern 
for  those  Orthodox  who  remained  faithful  to  their  Church.  By  the  middle  of 
the  1580s  a  movement  developed  for  the  renewal  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
It  took  the  form  of  new  organizations,  also  called  bratstva  (confraternities) 
but  with  a  clearly  designated  religious  character.  Membership  of  these  new 
confraternities  was  open  to  all  Orthodox  believers,  irrespective  of  their  social 
class,  profession  or  even  sex.  Thus  the  list  of  members  of  the  Vilna  confrater¬ 
nities  (founded  in  1584)  includes  the  names  of  Theodore  Skumin-Tyshkevich, 
governor  of  Navahradak,  and  Prince  Theodore  Palubenski,  alongside  Ivan  Ier- 
ameevich,  mayor  ( burmistr )  of  Vilna,  Aleksei  Lukashevich,  fishmonger  ( rybnik ), 
Ondrei  Tsimofeevich,  shoemaker  ( shvets ),  and  Mistress  Evhiniia,  a  priest’s 
widow  (popadia  byvshaia  staraia) .  What  united  them  was  concern  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Their  aim  was  the  defence  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  and  raising  the  consciousness  of  their  identity  by,  among  other  things, 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Orthodox  religion  through  religious  pub¬ 
lications  and  maintaining  schools  for  children.  They  also  did  much  to  improve 
the  intellectual  and  moral  standards  of  Orthodox  clergy. 

14  ‘Memoirs  of  Theodore  Jeulaseuski  . . .  ’  (note  9),  p.  293. 

15  Akty  . . .  Zapadnoi  Rossii  (note  3),  t.  Ill,  no.  89,  p.  219;  no.  1 10,  p.  240. 
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While  the  confraternities  tried  to  reform  the  Orthodox  Church  from  within, 
others,  including  some  more  worthy  members  of  the  hierarchy,  were  drawing 
nearer  to  Rome,  trying  to  conclude  a  Union  with  the  Catholic  Church  by 
recognising  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  but  retaining  their  traditional  forms  of 
worship  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  the  Union  of 
Brest  in  1596  and  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Byzantine 
rite,  popularly  known  as  the  Uniate  Church. 

The  Union  of  Brest  failed  to  bring  peace  to  religious  life  in  Belarus.  Many 
Orthodox  opposed  it,  among  them  the  Ukrainian  dioceses  of  L'viv  and  Pere- 
mysf,  which  did  not  join  it  until  almost  a  century  later.  Thus  for  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  the  Uniate  Church  was  concentrated  mainly  in  Belaru¬ 
sian  territory.  Ironically,  Belarus  was  the  first  country  where  the  Uniate  Church 
was  suppressed  by  the  Russians  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  greatest  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Union  were  the  confraternities,  who  at  that  time  constituted 
within  the  Orthodox  Church  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  instead  of 
unity  there  followed  another  split,  and  instead  of  peace  a  troubled  period  of 
soured  relations  and  bitter  controversy.  No  wonder  that  Yewlashewski,  keen 
observer  as  he  was,  spoke  nostalgically  of  the  ‘golden  times’  of  his  youth. 

II 

The  lively  intellectual  and  religious  scene  in  sixteenth-century  Europe  was 
to  a  great  extent  possible  thanks  to  the  full  use  for  the  first  time  of  printing, 
which  must  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  inventions  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Its  advent  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  ‘mass  culture’,  because  it  made 
possible  rapid  dissemination  of  new  ideas  among  a  great  number  of  people.  At 
the  same  time  the  printed  material  is  a  reflection  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  epoch  in  which  it  was  produced. 

Belarusians  were  the  first  among  the  East  Slavs  to  have  their  own  printing: 
it  began  on  6  August  1517  when  there  appeared  in  Prague  a  Book  of  Psalms 
(. Psaltyr )  ‘by  the  order  and  efforts  of  the  excellent  man,  doctor  of  medical 
sciences,  Francis,  son  of  Skaryna  from  Polatsk’,  as  was  stated  in  its  postscript. 

Much  has  been  learnt  in  the  last  forty  years  about  the  life  and  personality 
of  the  first  Belarusian  printer  Francis  Skaryna,  although  certain  vital  details 
remain  obscure.16  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death,  which  are  variously  estimated  as  c.  1485-1540  and  c.  1490-1551. 
What  is  known  for  certain,  however,  is  that  he  was  a  native  of  Polatsk,  as  he 
never  tired  of  pointing  out  himself,  the  son  of  a  merchant  named  Luke.  He 

16  One  of  the  best  modern  works  on  the  life  of  Skaryna  is  Symon  Braha,  ‘Doktar  Frantsishak 
Skaryna’,  in  Scoriniana ,  Zapisy  Belaruskaha  Instytutu  Navuki  i  Mastatstva,  kn.  5  (Miinchen, 
1970),  pp.  1 1-33.  See  also  Vitaut  Tumash,  ‘Skaryna  w  Padui’,  ibid.,  pp.  35-79;  and  his  Lakalizat- 
syia  zhytstsiapisu  Doktara  Skaryny  (New  York,  Miinchen,  Belaruski  Instytut  Navuki  i  Mastatstva, 
1965),  31  pp. 
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also  had  a  brother  Ivan  who  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  later  became 
the  cause  of  some  of  Skaryna’s  misfortunes.  Skaryna  was  very  reticent  about 
his  religion,  but  there  seems  to  be  now  a  general  consensus,  based  on  external 
evidence,  that  he  was  a  Catholic.17 

Most  probably  Skaryna  was  initially  educated  by  the  Franciscans  in  Polatsk. 
In  1 504-1506  he  was  a  student  at  Cracow  University,  and  in  1 5 12  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Padua.  According  to  the 
examination  documents,  at  that  time  he  was  already  ‘eximius  artium  Doctor’ 
(Doctor  of  Liberal  Arts)  and  secretary  ‘regis  Datiae’.  The  last  expression  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  that  Skaryna  spent  some  time  in  the  service 
of  King  Hans  of  Denmark,  although  no  corresponding  documents  have  been 
found  to  support  this  view.  In  1517  Skaryna  was  already  in  Prague  printing 
separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with  the  Psalter  (Fig.  1).  The 
choice  of  Prague  was  most  probably  dictated  by  the  printing  facilities  existing 
there,  but  the  initiative  and  support  for  the  whole  venture  came  from  his 
native  country,  most  probably  from  the  merchants  of  Vilna,  as  can  be  inferred 
from  the  following  handwritten  endorsement  on  one  of  his  books:  ‘This  was 
achieved  thanks  to  the  support  of  Bohdan,  Son  of  Onkov,  councillor  of  the  city 
of  Vilna’  (A  to  se  stalo  nakladom  Bohdana ,  Onkova  syna,  raicy  mesta  Vilenskoho) . 
In  Prague,  Skaryna  published  twenty-three  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
in  1 5 1 9  he  left  that  city  without  completing  the  work. 

Most  probably,  after  leaving  Prague  he  went  straight  back  to  his  native 
country  and  settled  in  Vilna.  There,  in  the  house  of  Jakub  Babich,  mayor 
( starshyi  burmistr)  of  Vilna,  he  set  up  a  printing  press.  Between  1522  and  1525 
he  produced  a  prayer  book  for  laymen,  known  as  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka 
(Little  Travellers’  Book)  (Fig.  2),  and  an  Apostol  (book  of  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles).  After  that  his  printing  activities  came  to  an  end,  perhaps  because 
of  the  lack  of  financial  support  from  his  patrons  who,  as  merchants,  had  to 
consider  the  economic  viability  of  the  whole  enterprise.  After  1525  Skaryna’s 
life  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unsettled.  For  a  short  time  he  sought  his 
fortune  at  the  court  of  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  in  Konigsberg,  was  employed 
as  private  secretary  and  physician  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Vilna,  engaged  in 
lawsuits  with  the  relatives  of  his  wife  Margaret  over  her  inheritance,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  the  debts  of  his  dead  brother  Ivan.  There  are  also  indications 
that  he  might  have  visited  Moscow  trying  unsuccessfully  to  find  a  market  for 
his  books.18  Finally,  towards  1535,  he  went  back  to  Prague  where  he  found 
employment  as  a  gardener  in  the  botanical  garden  in  Hradcany  Castle,  newly 
founded  by  King  Ferdinand  I. 

17  See,  for  example,  Frantsysk  Skaryna:  zbornik  dakumentaw  i  materyialazu,  ed.  V.  Darashkievich 
(Minsk,  1988),  p.  338,  note  9. 

18  Symon  Braha,  Doktar  Skaryna  w  Maskve  (New  York,  Miinchen,  Belaruski  Instytut  Navuki  i 
Mastatstva,  1963),  22  pp. 
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Fig.  1  Skaryna’s  Book  of  Kings,  Prague,  1518  (original  page  size  220  x  160mm). 

New  York  Public  Library  copy. 
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The  complex  figure  of  Skaryna  and  his  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  scholars  for  over  a  century.  There  is  first  of  all  the  problem  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Skaryna’s  biblical  translations.  P.  Vladimirov,  author  of  a  monumental 
work  on  Skaryna,  considered  his  language  to  be  Belarusian,  with  influences 
of  Church  Slavonic  and  Czech.19  More  recently  the  view  has  prevailed  that 
Skaryna’s  language  was  basically  Church  Slavonic,  saturated  with  Belarusian 
elements.20  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  denying  the  importance  of  Skaryna’s 
pioneering  work  in  introducing  vernacular  elements  into  religious  texts,  thus 
making  them  more  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  By  doing  this  he  also  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  development  of  the  Belarusian  literary  language. 

The  problem  of  the  texts  used  by  Skaryna  in  making  his  translations  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  Scottish  biblical  scholar 
and  linguist  E.  Henderson.  In  his  book,  entitled  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels 
in  Russia ,  he  made  a  linguistic  analysis  of  selected  passages  from  Skaryna’s 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  comparing  them  with  corresponding  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Greek  Septuagint,  Latin  Vulgate  and  Church  Slavonic.  His  con¬ 
clusions  were  that  Skaryna  made  translations  from  the  Vulgate,  but  had  access 
also  to  texts  in  other  languages.21  Vladimirov  was  the  first  to  show  Skaryna’s 
dependence  on  printed  texts  of  the  Czech  Bible,  especially  the  1506  Venice 
edition.22  Vladimirov’s  conclusions  were  later  confirmed  by  Florovskii.23 

All  Skaryna’s  biblical  editions  contain  prefaces  and  postscripts.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  short  notes  giving  the  place  and  date  of  publication  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  publisher,  i.e.  Skaryna  himself.  The  prefaces,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  original  works  and  for  this  reason  have  a  rightful  place  in  Belarusian 
literature.24  There  remains  the  question  of  the  sources  used  by  Skaryna  in 
his  prefaces.  Vladimirov  has  already  noted  that  Skaryna  must  have  used  the 
works  of  St  Jerome  (whom  he  quotes  by  name)  and  of  the  fourteenth-century 
biblical  commentator  Nicholas  de  Lyra.25  Skaryna  also  mentions  the  name  of 
St  Gregory  the  Great.  Practically  no  work  has  been  done  on  this  question  since 
then,  although  the  necessity  of  such  a  study  has  recently  been  raised  again.26 

19  P.  Vladimirov,  Doktor  Frantsisk  Skorina,  ego  perevody,  pechatnye  izdaniia  i  iazyk  (Sankt- 
Peterburg,  1888),  pp.  247-317. 

20  Ja.  Vowk-Levanovich,  ‘Mova  vydanniaw  Frantsishka  Skaryny’,  Chatryrokhsodetstse  be- 
laruskaha  druku  (Mensk,  1926),  pp.  262-83;  A.  Zhurawski,  ‘Mova  drukavanych  vydanniaw  F. 
Skaryny’,  450  hod  belaruskaha  knihadrukavannia  (Minsk,  1968),  pp.  277-304. 

21  E.  Henderson,  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia  (London,  1826),  pp.  103-1 1 1. 

22  Vladimirov  (note  19),  pp.  128-172. 

23  A.  Florovskii,  ‘Cheshskaia  Biblia  v  istorii  russkoi  kul'tury  i  pis'mennosti’,  Sbornik  filologicky, 
vol.  XII  (Prague,  1940-46),  pp.  155-225. 

24  A.  B.  McMillin,  A  History  of  Byelorussian  Literature  (Giessen,  1977),  pp.  40—47;  and  his 
‘Francis  Skaryna’s  Biblical  Prefaces  and  Their  Place  in  Early  Byelorussian  Literature’,  The  Journal 
of  Byelorussian  Studies ,  vol.  VI,  no.  1  (London,  1988),  pp.  3-1 1. 

25  Vladimirov  (note  19),  pp.  100  et  seq. 

26  V.  Dyshynevich,  ‘Ab  krynitsaznawchym  analize  spadchyny  F.  Skaryny’,  Vestsi Akademii Navuk 
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Fig.  2  Skaryna’s  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka ,  Vilna,  1522  (original  size  of  opening  159  x209mm).  British  Library  copy. 
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It  may  be  said  with  certainty  now,  however,  that  Skaryna’s  exegetical  sources 
must  mainly  be  sought  in  Western  patristic  and  scholastic  traditions. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Skaryna’s  prayer  book,  the  Malaia  podorozhnaia 
knizhka ,  published  in  Vilna  in  1522,  was  the  least  studied  of  all  his  publica¬ 
tions.  Perhaps,  since  it  consisted  largely  of  traditional  liturgical  texts,  it  was  not 
considered  of  sufficient  interest.  Recently  some  excitement  was  stirred  up  when 
the  book’s  missing  Paskalia ,  or  calendar  of  movable  feasts,  was  recovered.2' 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  Skaryna’s  works.  Printed  in  small, 
‘pocket’  format,  it  was  an  ideal  book  for  a  pious  Belarusian  merchant  to  take 
with  him  on  his  travels  in  foreign  countries.  In  form  the  book  is  what  is  known 
as  Psaltir  s  vossledovaniem ,  i.e.  a  Book  of  Psalms,  followed  by  texts  of  daily 
offices  and  prayers.  It  was  a  very  popular  manual  of  private  devotions  among 
Orthodox  laymen.  Previous  to  Skaryna’s  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka  printed 
editions  of  Psaltir  s  vossledovaniem  appeared  in  1495  in  Cetinje,  and  in  1 519-20 
in  Venice  by  Bozhidar  Vukovich,  who  also  in  1520  published  a  prayer  book 
for  laymen  called  Molitvoslov  (without  psalter).  Because  of  their  character  all 
these  publications,  including  Skaryna’s,  had  much  in  common.  However,  a 
comparison  of  their  contents  shows  that  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  work,  containing  much  original  material.  It  is  divided  into  five  main 
sections:  Psaltir  (Book  of  Psalms),  Chasoslov  (containing  the  texts  of  common 
or  unchangeable  parts  of  the  daily  offices),  Akafisty  (special  religious  hymns), 
Shestodnevets  (selected  proper,  or  changeable,  parts  of  the  daily  offices),  and 
Posledovanie  tserkovnoho  sobraniia  (Church  Calendar). 

The  part  containing  the  akafists  presents  considerable  interest.  These 
hymns,  written  on  the  model  of  the  famous  Greek  Akathistos  Hymnos  in  honour 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  became  a  very  popular  form  of  religious  hymnography 
among  the  South  and  East  Slavs.  Skaryna  was  the  first  to  publish  a  collection 
of  them.  In  fact  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  some  of  these  akafists 
were  ever  published.  The  collection  contains  a  total  of  eight  akafists ,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  week  and  two  for  Thursday  (Apostles  and  St  Nicholas).  Three 
akafists  are  of  particular  interest.  They  are  those  in  honour  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  Name  of  Jesus.  The  akafist  to  the 
Apostles  contains  an  acrostic  in  the  letters  of  the  Slavonic  alphabet;  the  other 
two  make  up  in  acrostic  the  words  doktor  skorinich  franciskus.  This  raises 
the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  these  hymns.  It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
they  were  not  translations  from  Greek.  To  what  extent  could  Skaryna  himself 

BSSR,  Seryia  hramadskich  navuk  (Minsk),  no.  3  (1985),  pp.  89-97.  Skaryna’s  prefaces  and 
postscripts  have  been  published  in  one  book:  F.  Skaryna,  Pradmovy  i  pasliaslowi  (Minsk,  1969), 
240  pp. 

27  A.  Nadson,  ‘Kniha  Skaryny  w  Kapenhahene’,  Bozhym  Shliakham ,  no.  5  (London,  1972),  pp. 
9-1 1;  and  his  ‘Skaryna’s  Prayer  Book’,  The  Journal  of  Byelorussian  Studies ,  vol.  1 1,  no.  4  (London, 
1972),  pp.  339-58. 
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The  akafist  in  honour  of  the  apostles  contains  the  following  praises  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter:  ‘Hail,  Vicar  of  God,  for  whose  sake  you  loved  spiritual  things’  ( Raduisia, 
Bozhii  namestniche ,  i  toho  dlia  dukhovnyia  vozliubivyi) ,  and  ‘Hail,  head  of  glo¬ 
rious  Rome,  who  have  left  there  after  you  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ’ 
(. Raduisia ,  Rimu  slavnoho  hlavo,  pastyria  stada  Khristova  po  sobe  v  nem  ostavivyi ); 
whereas  St  Paul  is  addressed  in  the  following  words:  ‘Hail,  you  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  glorious  Rome  together  with  the  Vicar  of  Jesus’  {Raduisia,  ty 
vo  prechvaTnom  Rime  vkupe  s  namesnikom  Isusovym  muchenie  primal).  Signif¬ 
icantly,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  akafist  in  1628  by  the  Vilna  Orthodox 
confraternity,  the  above  passages  were  either  omitted  or  changed  out  of  all 
recognition,  its  authorship  being  attributed  to  the  fourteenth-century  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople,  Isidore  Bukhiras. 

The  akafist  to  the  Name  of  Jesus,  which  has  never  since  been  reprinted, 
resembles  in  many  ways  the  akafist ,  ever  popular  among  the  East  Slavs,  to  the 
Sweet  Jesus,  but  certainly  anteceding  it  in  date.  Devotion  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  popular  in  the  Christian  East  and  West  alike.  In  the  West  it  was  propagated 
by  the  Franciscans,  in  particular  by  St  Bernardino  di  Siena  and  San  Giovanni 
di  Capistrano.  Thus  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  Skaryna,  if 
indeed  he  is  the  author  of  the  akafist ,  may  have  learnt  this  devotion  from  his 
Franciscan  teachers  in  Polatsk. 

The  inclusion  of  two  prayers  of  St  Cyril  of  Turaw  gives  ‘local’  colour  to 
the  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka  and  indicates  the  popularity  of  this  twelfth- 
century  ecclesiastical  writer,  known  also  as  the  Chrysostom  of  the  East  Slavs, 
in  his  native  country.  They  are  the  prayers  to  the  angels  and  the  apostles, 
to  be  recited  after  the  respective  akafists.  Skaryna  shortened  them  somewhat 
and  added  a  few  things  which  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Turaw  could  hardly  have 
known.  Thus  in  the  prayer  to  the  apostles  he  refers  to  St  Mark  as  ‘Glory  of 
Venice’  {Venetiiskaia  pokhvala)  and  praises  St  James  as  the  one  ‘who  with  your 
relics  enlightens  Spain  and  all  countries  of  the  West’  ( izhe  Ispaniiu  i  vsia  strany 
zapadnyi  svoim  telesem  slavne  prosveshchaeshi) . 

The  Skaryna  editions  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  of  form,  and  may  be 
considered  as  masterpieces  of  early  printing  art.  The  nineteenth-century  art 
historian  V.  Stasov  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka  a  ‘Slav 
Elzevier’.28  The  books  are  full  of  ornamental  initial  letters  and  richly  illustrated 
with  wood  engravings.  Much  has  been  written  about  them,  but  the  name  of 
the  artist  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  They  are  all  certainly  in  the  style  of 
South  German  graphic  art.  Some  of  the  engravings  and  initial  letters  in  Malaia 
podorozhnaia  knizhka  are  ‘borrowings’  from  contemporary  Western  publica- 

28  V.  Stasov,  ‘Razbor  rukopisnogo  sochineniia  G.  Rovinskogo’,  Otchet  o  sed'mom  prisuzhdenii 
nagrad grafa  Uvarova  (Sankt-Peterburg,  1864),  p.  32. 
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tions,  in  particular  from  Liber  Chronicarum  of  Hartman  Schedel  (Nuremberg, 
1493)  and  Israel  Mekenem.29 

In  an  age  abounding  in  remarkable  men,  Skaryna  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  At  home  in  the  West,  in  his  native  country  he  was  perhaps  ahead 
of  his  time,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  he  did  not  receive  the  support 
he  expected.  Yet  despite  these  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  achieving  much. 
He  was  the  first,  not  only  in  Belarus  but  in  Eastern  Europe,  to  use  the  new 
invention  of  printing  to  bring  the  light  of  knowledge  to  his  people.  Of  course, 
for  him  knowledge  was  first  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
by  introducing  vernacular  elements  in  his  biblical  editions  he  made  accessible 
to  many  what  had  previously  been  a  prerogative  of  the  privileged  few.  That 
the  decision  to  use  vernacular  was  made  deliberately  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  from  Skaryna’s  preface  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  printed 
in  Vilna  in  1525: 

The  prophets  were  given  the  spirit  to  speak  only  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic. 

To  the  Apostles  on  the  other  hand,  and  to  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  so  that  they  could  proclaim  the  Divine  truth,  the 
word  of  salvation  and  kingdom  of  God  in  all  languages  under  the  sun.30 

At  the  same  time,  in  his  prefaces  he  popularized  ideas  of  Western  scholarship 
such  as  the  notion  of  ‘liberal  arts’,  the  origin  and  nature  of  law,  etc.  Skaryna 
was  also  ahead  of  his  times  in  his  ‘ecumenical’  approach — his  wish  to  serve  all 
people  without  any  distinction  of  religion.  No  wonder  that  later  in  the  times  of 
religious  quarrels  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Orthodox  and  Catholics 
alike. 

Skaryna  made  clear  the  sentiments  which  inspired  him  in  undertaking  his 
work  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Psalms: 

Seeing  the  great  usefulness  of  such  a  small  book,  I,  Francis,  son  of  Skaryna 
from  Polatsk,  decided  to  print  the  Psalter  . . .  first  of  all  for  the  glory  and 
praise  of  God  one  in  Trinity,  and  His  Immaculate  Mother  Mary,  as  well  as 
all  the  angels  and  saints  of  God,  and  then  for  the  common  good,  especially 
because  merciful  God  caused  me  to  be  born  in  this  world  from  among 
these  people.31 

For,  as  he  declares  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Judith: 

The  beasts  of  the  desert  know  from  birth  their  lairs;  birds  that  fly  in  the 
air  know  their  nests;  fish  swimming  in  the  sea  and  in  the  rivers  sense  their 
whirlpools;  bees  and  their  like  defend  their  hives.  In  the  same  manner 
people  have  great  love  for  the  place  where  they  were  born  and  brought  up 

29  V.  Tumash,  ‘Drevaryty  nastawnika  Durera  w  Padarozhnaj  knizhtsy  Frantsishka  Skaryny’, 
Zapisy,  Belaruski  Instytut  Navuki  i  Mastatstva,  no.  16  (New  York,  1978),  pp.  3-43. 

30  F.  Skaryna,  Pradmovy  i pasliaslowi  (note  26),  p.  120. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  1 1. 
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according  to  God’s  will.32 

Skaryna  had  no  successors  in  his  work,  and  it  took  nearly  forty  years  for 
Belarusian  printing  to  resume  again.  In  1562  in  Niasvizh  in  Western  Be¬ 
larus  there  appeared  a  Calvinist  catechism  (Katikhizis) .  It  was  printed  at  the 
press  founded  by  the  Calvinist  preacher  of  Niasvizh,  Lawrence  Kryshkowski, 
and  bailiff  Matthew  Kaviachynski;  its  author  was  Symon  Budny,  a  Calvin¬ 
ist  preacher  from  Kletsk.  At  that  time  Niasvizh  belonged  to  Prince  Nicholas 
Radzivill  ‘The  Black’,  a  powerful  protector  of  Calvinism.  A  Pole  by  birth, 
Budny  was  a  highly  intelligent  and  restless  character.  Like  Skaryna,  he  was 
educated  at  Cracow  University,  but  then  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith  for 
the  new  teaching  emanating  from  Geneva,  and  finally  became  Unitarian.  His 
prodigious  literary  output  is  characterized  by  its  partisan  spirit.  Although  he 
wrote  mainly  in  Polish  and  Latin,  he  was  not  opposed  to  using  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  in  order  to  gain  new  adherents  to  his  ideas.  In  the  dedicatory  preface  to 
the  princes  Nicholas  Radzivill  ‘The  Black’  and  his  cousin  Nicholas  Radzivill 
‘The  Red’,  he  even  writes:  ‘It  is  a  just  thing  that  Your  Princely  Graces  should 
love  the  language  of  the  people,  among  whom  the  ancestors  and  fathers  of 
Your  Princely  Graces  have  held  the  highest  offices’.33  Thus,  even  if  Budny’s 
Catechism  was  written  in  Belarusian  and  printed  with  type  modelled  on  that 
of  Skaryna’s  editions,  the  character  and  spirit  of  their  respective  works  could 
not  have  been  further  apart. 

Of  somewhat  different  character  was  the  Unitarian  Belarusian  nobleman 
Vasil  Tsiapinski.  About  1570  he  undertook  the  publication  of  Church  Slavonic 
and  Belarusian  New  Testament  texts  in  parallel  columns.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  was  not  able  to  finish  this  most  interesting  undertaking,  and  succeeded  in 
publishing  only  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark.  Perhaps,  not  having  a 
rich  patron  to  finance  his  work,  he  ran  short  of  funds,  for  as  he  himself  declared 
in  the  manuscript  preface  to  his  book,  ‘from  my  poor  estate  I  serve  my  people’ 
(z  ubohoi  maentnosti  moei  narodu  moemu  usluhuiu).M  He  deplored  the  decline 
of  the  Belarusian  language  and  culture,  and  was  particularly  bitter  about  the 
ignorance  of  the  Orthodox  clergy: 

What  can  be  more  pitiful,  what  more  repellent,  than  the  fact  that  those 
among  them  who  call  themselves  their  spiritual  leaders  and  teachers  . . . 
are  the  most  ignorant  and  the  least  understanding;  they  do  not  try  to 
improve  and  have  no  schools  which  could  provide  instruction,  and  being 
thus  reduced  to  such  a  desperate  state,  they  and  their  children  have  to 
avail  themselves  of  Polish  and  other  learning,  not  without  great  shame  to 
themselves  ... 35 

32  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

33  A.  Korshunaw,  Khrestamatyia  pa  starazhytnai  belaruskai  litaratury  (Minsk,  1959),  p.  191. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  199.  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Tsiapinski,  see  M.  Dovnar- 
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Tsiapinski  hoped  that  his  publication  would  be  useful  also  to  his  Orthodox 
countrymen. 

Although  the  Jesuits,  as  has  been  said  above,  were  aware  of  the  need  to 
conduct  their  pastoral  work  in  the  language  of  the  people,  they  made  only 
half-hearted  attempts  to  put  it  into  practice.  The  reason  for  this  might  have 
been  that,  since  they  concentrated  their  efforts  mostly  on  the  upper  classes 
who  were  at  that  time  in  an  advanced  state  of  cultural  polonization,  they  felt 
no  need  to  use  Belarusian.  The  only  Belarusian  publication  produced  by  them 
was  the  Catechism  of  Peter  Canisius.  It  was  printed  in  1585  in  Vilna.  Although 
the  name  of  the  printer  is  not  indicated,  the  type  is  that  of  the  newly  established 
commercial  printing  press  of  the  Mamonich  brothers. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  Orthodox  to  print  books  for  their  needs  are  linked 
with  the  name  of  the  first  Russian  printer,  Ivan  Fiodorov  (Fedorov)  and  his  Be¬ 
larusian  associate  Piotr  Mstislavets.  After  their  hasty  departure  from  Moscow 
they  fled  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  where  they  found  a  protector 
in  the  person  of  the  Belarusian  Orthodox  magnate,  Gregory  Khadkevich, 
commander-in-chief  ( hetman )  of  the  armies  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  He  estab¬ 
lished  for  them  a  printing  press  on  his  estate  in  Zabludaw.  It  was  there  that  in 
1569  the  Evanhelie  uchiteVnoe ,  or  Gospel  readings  for  Sundays  and  great  feasts 
with  commentaries  from  the  works  of  the  Church  fathers  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  appeared.  The  language  of  the  publication  was  Church  Slavonic.  The 
preface  to  the  book  was  written  by  Gregory  Khadkevich  himself,  who  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  was  his  dearest  wish  (popechenie  velikoe )  to  have  this  book  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  common  people  {na  prostuiu  molvu)  so  that  simple 
folk  might  understand  it  (dlia  vyrozumeniia  radi prostykh  liudei ),  but  some  ‘wise 
men’  (liudi  mudrye )  advised  him  not  to  do  this.36  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  one  of  those  ‘wise  men’  was  Ivan  Fiodorov  himself,  who  was  well 
known  for  his  conservative  views  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

After  the  publication  of  Evanhelie  uchiteVnoe  Ivan  Fiodorov  and  Piotr 
Mstislavets  went  their  separate  ways.  Fiodorov  remained  for  some  time  in 
Zabludaw,  where  in  1570  he  printed  a  Book  of  Psalms  ( Psaltir )  before  moving 
to  L'viv  and  finally  to  Ostrog.  Mstislavets,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  Vilna, 
where  in  1575  he  published  an  Altar  Gospel  ( NaprestoVnoe  Evanhelie)  (Fig.  3) 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ornaments  and  wood  engravings  of  the  four  evangelists, 
which  were  frequently  reproduced  and  imitated  throughout  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  publication  was  financed  by  Belarusian  noblemen 
Ivan  and  Zenobius  Zaretski,  but  the  printing  press  was  situated  in  the  house 
of  the  Mamonich  brothers.  It  was  there  that  Mstislavets  produced  two  other 

Zapol'ski,  ‘V.  N.  Tsiapinski,  perevodchik  evangeliia  na  belorusskoe  narechie’,  Issledovaniia  i  mate- 
rialy  (Kiev,  1909),  pp.  232-256. 

36  Facsimile  reproduction  and  Russian  translation  of  Khadkevich’s  preface  in  U  istokov  russkogo 
knigopechataniia  (Moscow,  1959),  pp.  221-34. 
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books:  Psaltir  and  Chasoslovets.37 

Some  authors  consider  the  publication  of  Mstislavets’s  Altar  Gospel  in  1575 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Mamonich  brothers’  printing  activity,  although  it  did 
not  begin  to  function  properly  until  after  15  80. 38  The  brothers,  Luke  and 
Kuzma,  were  rich  Belarusian  merchants,  originally  from  Mahilow  but  settled  in 
Vilna.  Their  printing  press  was  a  private  commercial  venture,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Belarus,  and  one  of  many  commercial  enterprises  in  which  the  brothers  were 
involved.  In  1586  they  received  a  ‘royal  privilege’ — which  remained  largely 
ineffective — granting  them  the  sole  right  to  print  and  sell  books  in  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet.  During  the  fifty  years  and  more  of  its  existence  (in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  ownership  of  the  press  passed  to  Kuzma’s  son,  Leo),  the  Mamonich 
press  produced  nearly  one  hundred  titles  in  Belarusian  and  Church  Slavonic, 
forty  of  them  before  1601.  Although  most  of  the  publications  were  books 
of  a  religious,  mainly  liturgical,  character,  the  pride  of  place  belongs  to  the 
three  editions  between  1588  and  1595  of  the  Statute  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  ( Statut  Velikoho  Kniazstva  Litovskoho) ,  the  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
law  of  the  country  and  a  major  non-religious  early  publication  in  the  Belarusian 
language.  To  publish  it,  the  Mamonich  brothers  produced  a  special  typeface 
based  on  the  cursive  script  ( skoropis )  of  the  chancery  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  so 
that  the  book  gives  the  impression  of  being  handwritten. 

The  Mamonich  brothers  favoured  a  rapprochement  of  the  Orthodox  with 
the  Catholic  Church  and  were  among  the  first  supporters  of  the  Union  of  Brest. 
They  published  polemical  works  in  Belarusian  by  Catholic  authors,  namely: 
Uni  a  grekov  s  Kostelom  Rimskim  (1595),  Spravedlivoe  opisanie  postupku  . . .  na 
synode  Beresteiskom  (1597)  and  Antirrhisis  ( c .  1599)  by  Hypatius  Potei;  and 
Opisanie  i  oborona  soboru  ruskoho  Beresteiskoho  (1597)  by  Piotr  Skarga.  Pre¬ 
sumably  in  order  not  to  lose  their  market  among  the  Orthodox,  the  Mamonich 
brothers  omitted  to  mention  the  publishers’  name  on  some  of  their  editions. 

Religious  controversy,  practically  absent  at  an  earlier  date,  begins  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  chief  polemical 
writer  of  the  Vilna  Orthodox  Confraternity,  which  established  its  own  print¬ 
ing  press  about  1590,  was  Stefan  Zizani,  author  of  Kazane  Kirila  patriarkhi 
Ierusalimskoho  o  antikhriste  (Sermon  of  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  about 
Antichrist),  published  in  1596.  He  also  wrote  a  catechism  with  the  following 
lengthy  title:  Izlozhenie  o  pravoslavnoi  vere.  Korotkim  pytan'em  i  otpovedanem 
dlia  latveiskoho  vyrozumenia  khristianskim  detem.  Strannyi  pytaet  zlovernyi ,  a 
pravoslavnyi  blahovernyi  otpovedaet.  It  was  also  published  in  1596  as  an  appen- 

3  7  For  more  about  Mstislavets,  see  A.  Zernova,  ‘Pervopechatnik  Petr  Timofeevich  Mstislavets’, 
Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  vol.  IX  (Moscow,  1964),  pp.  1 12-124. 

38  T.  Iljaszewicz,  Drukarnia  domu  Mamoniczow  w  Wilnie  (Vilna,  1938),  p.  155;  A.  Zernova, 
‘Tipografiia  Mamonichei  v  Virne’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  vol.  I  (Moscow,  1959),  pp. 
167-221. 
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Fig.  3  Piotr  Mstislavets’  Altar  Gospels,  Vilna,  1575  (original  page  size 
320x215mm).  New  York  Public  Library  copy. 
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dix  to  his  brother  Lawrence’s  Nauka  ku  chitaniu  i  rozumeniu  pisma  slovenskoho. 
The  book  is  well  known  mainly  because  of  its  Leksis ,  or  the  first  Church 
Slavonic-Belarusian  dictionary.  Lawrence  Zizani  was  at  that  time  a  teacher  at 
the  Vilna  confraternity  school,  and  the  book  was  primarily  intended  for  the  use 
of  his  students,  as  was  also  his  other  well  known  work,  published  in  the  same 
year,  Hrammatika  slovenska ,  the  first  grammar  of  Church  Slavonic.  Both  Lek¬ 
sis  and  Hrammatika  were  serious  works  of  scholarship  in  the  field  of  Slavonic 
philology. 

The  so-called  Kniha  o  vere  (Book  about  the  Faith),  published  by  the  Vilna 
confraternity  c.  1596,  is  the  only  known  Orthodox  polemical  work  against  the 
Protestants.  It  contains  chapters  such  as  ‘On  the  veneration  of  icons’,  ‘Con¬ 
cerning  the  sign  of  the  cross’,  ‘On  the  veneration  of  the  saints’,  ‘On  fasting’, 
etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  publication  of  the  Vilna  Orthodox  Confra¬ 
ternity  was  a  prayer  book  for  laymen  entitled  Molitvy  povsednevnye  (Daily 
Prayers).  There  were  two  editions  of  the  book  in  the  sixteenth  century:  in 
1595  and  1 596.  In  a  sense  it  returns  to  the  tradition  of  Skaryna  and  his  Malaia 
podorozhnaia  knizhka.  The  impression  of  similarity  is  enhanced  by  the  small 
format  and  the  use  of  Skaryna’s  ornaments  which  had  somehow  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Confraternity.  Unlike  the  Malaia  podorozhnaia  knizhka , 
Molitvy  povsednevnye  did  not  contain  Psalter  or  texts  of  church  services,  but 
only  private  devotions  such  as  morning  and  evening  prayers,  prayers  before 
and  after  meals,  preparation  for  holy  communion,  etc.  An  original  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  chapter  entitled  Molitvy  pri  sviatoi  Liturhii  (Prayers  during  the 
Holy  Liturgy) .  The  prayers  were  intended  to  be  recited  by  a  layman  when  he 
attended  the  liturgy  on  Sundays  or  great  feasts,  and  thus,  rather  than  standing 
passively,  to  become  actively  involved  in  sacred  actions.  The  whole  practice 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  ‘Meditations  during  the  Holy  Mass’  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  which  it  was  probably  inspired.  Another  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  of  Molitvy  povsednevnye  was  the  chapter  entitled  Molitvy  na  vsiu  sedmitsu. 
Tvorenie  Kirilla  Inoka ,  containing  thirty  prayers  of  St  Cyril  of  Turaw.  It  thus 
bore  witness  to  the  continuous  popularity  of  this  saint  in  his  native  country. 
Finally,  as  a  sign  of  living  in  a  religiously  mixed  society,  in  the  Paskhalia ,  or 
calendar  of  movable  feasts,  along  with  the  dates  of  Paskha  zhidovskaia  (Jewish 
Passover)  and  Paskha  khristian  (Christian,  i.e.  Orthodox  Easter),  the  publishers 
also  included  Paskha  novoho  kalendara  (New  Calendar  Easter).  Molitvy  povsed¬ 
nevnye  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  book,  and  appeared  in  several  editions  by 
various  printing  presses  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  most  recent  bibliography  of  Belarusian  printed  books39  lists  sixty-three 
Cyrillic  titles  published  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  them  there  are  three 
official  publications  and  five  educational  ones,  and  the  remaining  books  are 
religious.  The  characteristic  feature  of  Belarusian  printed  books  of  that  period 
is  the  extensive  use  of  the  vernacular.  Many  books  are  written  in  Belarusian, 
others  contain  Belarusian  texts  such  as  prefaces  or  dedications.  The  variety  of 
views  represented  by  all  these  publications  confirms  the  fact  that  Belarus  in 
the  sixteenth  century  lay  at  the  watershed  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  cultural 
and  religious  traditions. 

If  one  wished  to  express  the  message  of  Christianity  in  one  sentence,  it 
would  surely  be  that  the  Son  of  God  by  becoming  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed 
the  quintessential  dignity  of  the  human  being  who  therefore  demands  love 
and  respect.  And  not  an  abstract  human  being,  but  every  single  person  with 
his  or  her  individual  and  social  characteristics,  including  language,  culture, 
traditions,  etc.  Looking  at  sixteenth-century  Belarus,  it  seems  that  this  was 
well  understood  by  Skaryna,  and  that  is  why  his  efforts  to  make  the  Chris¬ 
tian  message  more  accessible  to  his  countrymen  led  also  to  the  enrichment 
of  Belarusian  culture.  On  the  other  hand  the  Jesuits  were  not  interested  in 
Belarusians  as  such,  and  at  best  treated  the  Belarusian  language  and  culture 
as  a  means  to  achieve  their  ends.  And  since  they  had  other  means  to  achieve 
those  ends,  they  appeared  to  do  practically  nothing  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  Perhaps  they  did  not  realize  it,  but  it  was  this  attitude  that  later  brought 
about  the  estrangement  between  Belarusians  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  church  of  the  polonized  upper  classes.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  there  were  others  who,  being  also  inspired  by  their 
Christian  faith,  made  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  liveliness  and  variety 
of  the  Belarusian  religious  scene  and  the  advancement  of  Belarusian  culture.  It 
is  considerations  of  this  kind  that  make  the  study  of  sixteenth-century  Belarus 
such  a  rewarding  task. 
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IlyTHHK  3ano3flajibiii 

n.  A.  OjIOpeHCKHH  H  MOCKOBCKOe 
penHrH03Ho-(J)Hjioco(})CKoe  n3aaTejibCTBO  ‘FlyTb’ 

E.  A.  TojuiepSax 

O^HHM  H3  HaH6oJiee  3aMeTHbIX  H  3HaHHTeJIbHbIX  SBJieHHH  B  /tyXOBHOH,  HH- 
TejuieKTyajibHOH,  nojiHTHHecKOH  )kh3hh  npeapeBOjnouHOHHOH  Pocchh  GbiJio 
MOCKOBCKOe  peJIHrH03HO-(j)HJIOCO(t)CKOe  H3^aTeJIbCTBO  ‘nyTb’,  0praHH30BaH- 
Hoe  b  1910  r.  Ha  cpe/icTBa  H3BecTHOH  MeueHaTKH  M.  K.  Mopo3oboh 
h  npocymecTBOBaBuiee  j\o  1919  r.  3to  KHHroH3,zjaTejibCKoe  npeAnpHflTHe 
o6be^HHHJio  Be^ymnx  MbicjiHTejieH  Pocchh:  ynpeaHTejiaMH  h  HJieHaMH  pe/jaic- 
UHOHHoro  KOMHTeTa  ‘riyTH’  6biJiH  E.  H.  TpyGeijKOH,  C.  H.  EyjiraKOB,  H.  A. 
Eepa^eB,  B.  <t>.  3pH,  F.  A.  PaHHHCKHH,  b  pa6oTe  H3,aaTejibCTBa  ynacTBOBajin 
b  toh  hjih  hhoh  (jiopMe  C.  A.  AjieKceeB  (AcKOJib^oB),  A.  Bejibin,  A.  A.  Ejiok, 
E.  n.  BbimecjiaBijeB,  M.  O.  repmeH30H,  A.  C.  r jiHHica  (Bojdkckhh),  C.  H. 
/lypbiJiHH,  A.  B.  EjibnaHHHOB,  B.  B.  3eHbKOBCKHH,  B.  M.  Mbbhob,  JI.  M.  JIo- 
naTHH,  H.  O.  JIocckhh,  H.  B.  YcTpjuiOB  h  MHorne  apyrne. 

Y»ce  Ha  nepBbix  nopax  cymecTBOBaHHH  ‘Elyra’  ero  H/jeojiorHHecKHe  no- 
3hh,hh  6bijiH  onpe/jejieHbi  b  nenaTH  xax  ‘HeocjiaBBHO^HJibCKHe’,1  h  3to  b 
6oJIbIHOH  CTeneHH  COOTBeTCTBOBajIO  AeHCTBHTeJlbHOCTH.  OopMyjlHpyH  npn- 
hhhw  co3AaHHH  H3AaTejibCTBa,  ero  ynacTHHKH  nncajin  b  nepBOH  aeicjiapauHH 
‘riyTH’:  ‘PyccKoe  caMOC03HaHHe  HaxoAHTCH  b  nepHOAe  3aT5DKHoro  KpH3Hca 
[...].  CTapbie  ycTOH  >kh3hh  h  TpaAHijHOHHbie  (})opMbi  caMoco3HaHH«  pa3- 
6nTbi  hjih  ace  pa36HBaK)TCJi  Ha  HauiHx  rjia3ax  HCTopneH,  a  HOBoe  TOJibKO 
3apo»cAaeTC5i  b  MynHTejibHOH  6opb6e  h  npoxo^HT  nepe3  HanajibHyK)  CTa- 
j\ mo  CBoero  pa3BHTHB.’2  ynacTHe  b  onpeAejieHHH  hobmx  ayxoBHbix  ochob 
pyCCKOH  o6meCTBeHHOH  H  rOCyAapCTBeHHOH  )KH3HH,  (J)OpMHpOBaHHH  HOBOH 
HauHOHajibHOH  HzieojiorHH,  ocHOBaHHOH  Ha  Hanajiax  xpHCTHaHCKOH  pejinra- 
03H0CTH,  naTpHOTH3Ma  H  /jeMOKpaTHH,  npe^CTaBJUIJIOCb  yMpe^HTeJl^M  ‘riyTH’ 
hx  Ba>KHOH  3aflaneH.  Ohh  CTpeMHJiHCb  B03po/jHTb  npaBocjiaBHe  b  KanecTBe 
aKTHBHOH  COUHaJIbHOH  H  KyJlbTypHOH  CHJIbI,  HTo6bI  C  eTO  nOMOIIIbK)  petUHTb 
HacymHbie  npoGneMbi  Pocchh.  Chhtbb  npaBocjiaBHe  BaacHeHmHM  h  HecoMHeH- 
hmm  HauHOHajibHbiM  /jocTOflHHeM,  H/jeojiorH  ‘llyTH’  nojiarajiH  b  to  ace  BpeMH 
HeoGxO^HMblM  MO^epHH3HpOBaTb  eTO  H  npHBeCTH  K  cj)OpMaM,  KOTOpbie  HaH- 

1  Cm.,  HanpHMep:  &paHK  C.  Bo3po>K,zjeHHe  cjiaBHHO(J)HJibCTBa.  —  Pycacaa  Mbicub,  1911, 
[oKT»6pb],  kh.  X,  [om  3],  c.  27 — 30;  Eenbiu  A.  HeocjiaBHHO(})HJibCTBO  h  3anaflHHHecTBO  b  co- 
BpeMeHHOH  pyccKOH  4)hjioco4)ckoh  MbicjiH.  —  YTpo  Pocchh,  1910,  15  OKTa6pa,  N°  274,  c.  2;  h 
ap- 

2  Ot  H3^aTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’.  —  CSopHHK  nepBbiH:  O  Bjia^HMHpe  ConoBbeBe.  MocKBa:  FlyTb, 
1911,  c.  I. 
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6ojiee  cooTBeTCTBOBajiH  6bi  coBpeMeHHbiM  Tpe6oBaHHHM. 

B  noHCKax  hobmx  uchhoctch  MbicjiHTejiH,  oGbeAHHHBiiiHeca  b  ‘IlyTH’,  b 
3HanHTejibHOH  CTeneHH  OTnpaBjnuiHCb  ot  (j)Hjioco(j)CKoro  HacjieAHH  pyccKHx 
cjiaB5iHO(j)HJiOB,  yTBep^aBiiiHx  H^eio  ocoGoro  pejiHrH03Horo  npeAHa3Hane- 
hhh  Pocchh.  Bo  MHorax  /jeTajiax  OTjiHnaacb  ot  CTapbix  cjiaBHHO(j)HJiOB,  a 
nopofi  h  npoTHBopena  hm,  ‘nyTeHijbi’,  TeM  He  MeHee,  coBnaaajiH  c  hhmh  b 
TJiaBHOM:  B  nOHHMaHHH  pyCCKHX  ayXOBHbIX  Tpa^HUHH  KaK  CaMOCTOaTeJIbHOTO 
h  6jiaroTBOpHoro  ajieMeHTa  oGmeMHpOBoro  pa3BHTHa. 

IlpHHUHnHajibHO  B03Aep^cHBaacb  npn  3tom  ot  kbkoh  6bi  to  hh  6buio  no- 

JIHTHHeCKOH  ACJITeJlbHOCTH,  H3AaTeJIbCTBO  ‘IlyTb’  (jDaKTHHeCKH  flBJIflJIOCb  ueH- 
TpOM  pyCCKOTO  XpHCTHaHCKO-JlH6epaJIbHOTO  HaUHOHaJIH3Ma  H  aKTHBHO  (j)Op- 
MHpoBajio  HAeojiOTHio  3TOTO  o6mecTBeHHoro  HanpaBJieHHa,  HMeBmero  HBHoe 
nojiHTHHecKoe  3HaneHHe  h  npeGbiBaBiuero  b  cepe^HHe  nojiHTHHecKoro  cneK- 
Tpa.  rio3TOMy  ‘riyTb’  AOjraeH  6biTb  onpeAejieH  h  kslk  ueHTpHCTCKoe  nojiH- 
THHecKoe  o6beaHHeHHe,  ‘caMoe  npaBoe  Kpbijio  K.-[a]A.[eTH3Ma]\3 

OGbeKTHBHO  BBjiaacb  H3aaTejibCTBOM  ajih  HaH6ojiee  o6pa30BaHHOH  nacTH 
pyccKoro  oGmecTBa,  ‘IlyTb’,  TeM  He  MeHee,  CTaBHji  nepe#  co6oh  3aAany  npo- 
KjiaMHpoBaTb  cbok)  hacojiothio  bo  Bcex  couHajibHbix  cjioax  Pocchh.  3to 
npoaBHJiocb  Kax  b  CTpeMJieHHH  aBTopoB  ‘IlyTH’  ^a^ce  o  cjio^cHbix  (j)HJioco(j)- 
ckhx  Bonpocax  nncaTb  npocTO,  nopon  npeHe6pera5i  hbcthoct smh  pa^H  ao- 
CTynHOCTH  ochobhoto,  TaK  h  b  penepTyape  JiHTepaTypbi,  BbinymeHHOH  hjih 
HaMenaBuieHca  k  H3AaHHio  b  ‘IlyTH’. 

OcHOBHbiM  HanpaBjieHHeM  AeaTejibHOCTH  6biji  BbinycK  ‘opHTHHajibHbix  npo- 
H3Be^eHHH’  —  ({)yHAaMeHTajibHbix  MOHorpa(j)HH  h  MOHorpa(f)HHecKHX  c6opHH- 
kob  pa6oT  BeAymnx  aBTopoB  H3AaTejibCTBa  no  pa3HbiM  (j)Hjioco(j)CKHM  npo- 
6neMaM  (‘^Ba  rpaAa’  C.  H.  EyjiraKOBa,  ‘Eopb6a  3a  Jloroc’  B.  <E.  3pHa, 
‘MHpoco3epuaHHe  Bji.  C.  CojiOBbeBa’  E.  H.  TpyGeijKoro  h  ap.).  BTopoe  Ha- 
npaBJieHHe  coctohjio  b  BbinycKe  ‘(jmjiococ^cKoro  HacjieAHfl’  —  khht  aBTopoB, 
HAeOJlOTHHeCKH  6JIH3KHX  HeOCJiaBaHO(()HJiaM  (‘IloJlHOe  C06paHHe  COHHHeHHH’ 
H.  B.  KHpeeBCKoro,  ‘PyccKHe  hohh’  B.  (t>.  Oaocbckoto,  ‘CoHHHeHHa  h  nncbMa’ 
n.  SI.  Maa^aeBa  h  Ap-)-  TpeTbHM  Ba^cHbiM,  ho  He  Bnojme  yaaBUJHMca  Hanpa¬ 
BjieHHeM  6bui  BbinycK  c6ophhkob  ‘riyTH’  Ha  pa3Hbie  TeMbi  (Bbiuuio  TOJibKO  Asa 
-  ‘O  BjiaAHMHpe  CojiOBbeBe’  h  ‘O  pejiHTHH  JlbBa  Tojictoto’),  —  npeanojia- 
rajiocb,  hto  b  3thx  KHHrax  6yAeT  Bbipa^aTbca  ‘6oeBaa  jihhhh’  H3AaTejibCTBa 
h  hto  aBTOpbi,  )khbo  o6cy5KAaa  Ty  hjih  HHyio  aKTyajibHyio  TeMy,  6yAyT  Ha- 
tjihaho  ACMOHCTpnpoBaTb  HHTaiouieH  ny6jiHKe  CBoe  cahhctbo  b  maBHOM). 
HeTBepToe  MarncTpajibHoe  HanpaBjieHHe  AeflTejibHOCTH  ‘IlyTH’  3aKJiiOHajiocb 
b  BbinycKe  nepeBOAHbix  cohhhchhh  (BbiuiJiH  Tpn  khhth  B.  C.  CojiOBbeBa,  ne- 
peBeAeHHbie  c  (|)paHAy3CKoro,  ‘Xo3HHCTBeHHO-3THHecKHe  B3rjiHAbi  otaob  U,ep- 

3  rocyaapcTBeHHbiii  apxHB  Pocchhckoh  <I>e,aepanHH  (MocKBa)  (bailee  TAPO),  (f).  102,  on.  12, 
1911  r.,  cjx.  xp.  27,  h.  466,  ji.  11  06. 
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kbh’  W.  3eHneji5i,  ‘florMaT  h  KpHTHKa’  3.  Jlepya  h  /jp.).  Henocpe,acTBeHHO  k 
3TOMy  npHMbiKano  cne^yiomee  HanpaBjieHHe  paGoTbi  —  cepna  ‘Ohjiococ})- 
CKHe  KJiaCCHKH’,  B  KOTOpOH  BblUIJIH  ‘M36paHHbie  COHHHeHHfl’  W.  T.  OHXTe 
h  npeanojiarajica  BbinycK  pa6oT  MHornx  Apyrnx  aBTOpOB,  —  KHHrn  3Toro 
paaa  flOJDKHbi  6biJiH  3HaKOMHTb  uiHpOKyK)  pyccxyio  nySjiHKy  c  £OCTH>KeHH- 
hmh  3apy6e)KHOH  (j)Hjioco(j)HH  HacToamero  h  npomjioro.  IlIecTaa  jihhhh  Aea- 
TejibHOCTH  ‘Ely™  —  BbinycK  cepHH  MOHorpacj)HH  TyccKne  MbicjiHTejiH’,  r^e 
H3JiarajiHCb  6Horpacj)HHecKHe  CBe^eHHJi  o  (j)Hjioco(|)ax  Pocchh,  ^aBajica  aHajiH3 
hx  B3rjumoB,  a  Taioice  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHe  CBeAeHHH  (h3  o6inHpHoro  cnncKa 
npoeKTOB  ocymecTBHJiHCb  jiHiiib  Tpn  HCCJie^oBaHHH:  ‘AjieKceH  AjieKcaH^po- 
bhh  Ko3jiob’  C.  A.  AjieKceeBa  (AcKOJib^oBa),  ‘AjieKcen  CrenaHOBHH  Xomh- 
kob’  H.  A.  EepAfleBa  h  TpnropHH  CaBBHH  CxoBopo^a:  >KH3Hb  h  yneHHe’  B.  O. 
3pHa).  H,  HaKOHeu,  cneunajibHbiM  HanpaBjieHHeM  pa6oTbi,  KOTopoMy  npn^a- 
Banocb  oco6oe  3HaneHHe,  aojdkch  6bijr  CTaTb  BbinycK  nonyjinpHbix  KHHr  no 
pejinrno3HOH  (J)hjtoco(J)hh  —  kKHnr  Hapozia’  (icaK,  HanpHMep,  KHnrn  C.  H. 
flypbijiHHa  n  C.  H.  IIIyKHHa). 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  MO)KHO  3aKJIIOHHTb,  HTO  H3^aTeJIbCTBO  ZieHCTBHTeJIbHO 
npe^nojiarajio  oxBaTHTb  caMyro  uinpoKyio  HHTaTejibCKyio  ay/jHTOpHK).  H,  Be- 
poflTHo,  3tot  nnaH  Mor  ocymecTBHTbCJi:  jxo  Hanajia  nepBon  mhpoboh  bohhm 
‘FlyTh’  CTa6njibHO  yBejiHHHBaji  BbinycK  khh>khoh  npoayKunn  n  no  KOJinnecTBy 
HanMeHOBaHHH  n  no  Tnpa>KaM  (nnKOBbiM  RJI5L  H3,naTejibCTBa  6biJi  1913  r.  — 
Bbimjio  12  KHnr  cyMMapHbiM  THpa^coM  24,5  tmcahh  aoeMnjinpoB;  Hanajio 
1914  r.  o6enuajio,  hto  3th  noKa3aTejiH  6yayT  nepeKpbiTbi).  KaK  noKa3bi- 
BaeT  aHajiH3  pa3Hoo6pa3Hbix  CBH/ieTejibCTB  coBpeMeHHHKOB  (oT3biBbi  nenaTH, 
cjiy»e6Haji  /joKyMeHTauHfl  Oco6oro  OT^ena  flenapTaxieHTa  nojnnjHH,  nepe- 
nHCKa,  /iHeBHHKH,  MeMyapbi  h  nponee),  jiHTepaTypa,  BbinycKaBinajicfl  ‘Ely- 
tcm’,  npHBJieKajia  3aHHTepecoBaHHoe  BHHMaHne  ny6jiHKH,  HMena  aocTaTOHHO 
uinpoKHH  ycnex,  h  stot  ycnex  nocTOHHHO  yBejiHHHBajicfl.  EcTb  Bee  ocHOBa- 
HHH  CHHTaTb,  HTO  K  HaHaJiy  BOHHbl  C  TepMaHHeH  MOCKOBCKOe  peJIHrH03H0- 
4)Hjioco4)CKoe  H3AaTejibCTBo  ‘FlyTh’  6biJio  o/jhhm  H3  HaH6ojiee  H3BecxHbix, 
pecneKTa6ejibHbix  h  MHoroo6emaiomHx  H3AaTejibCTB  Pocchh.4 

Ero  yHHKajibHaH  pojib  b  >kh3hh  CTpaHbi  b  3HaHHTejibHOH  CTeneHH  6biJia  o6y- 
cjiOBJieHa  cocTaBOM  ero  ynacTHHKOB.  Ka^biH  H3  coTpyaHHKOB  BHec  cbohd 
jieriTy  b  o6mee  aejio.  H  oahhm  H3  cymecTBeHHbix  aneMeHTOB  /jeaTejibHOCTH 
H3^aTejibCTBa  HBJiHJiocb  ynacTHe  n.  A.  OjiopeHCKoro,  opHrHHajibHoro  pejin- 
rno3Horo  MbicjiHTejiH,  HCTOpHKa  (J)hjioco(J)hh,  MaTeMaTHKa,  HH^ceHepa,  Hcxyc- 
CTBOBe/ia. 

ElaBeji  AjieKcaHApOBHH  OjiopeHCKHH  pOAHjica  b  1882  r.  b  ceneHHH  EBJiax 
(HbIHe  3Ta  TeppHTOpHH  OTHOCHTCH  K  A3ep6aH£>KaHy),  aeTCTBO  npOBeJI  b  Th- 

4  riozipo6Hee  06  hctophh  h  H^eojiorHH  H3ziaTejibCTBa  cm.:  rojuiep6ax  E.  PejiHrH03H0- 
(J)HJioco4)CKoe  H3^aTejibCTBO  ‘nyTb’:  (1910 — 1919  rr.).  —  Bonpocbi  (|)HJioco{j)HH,  1994,  X®  2,  c. 
123—165;  No  4. 
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(j)JiHce  h  EaTyMe  (rpy3Hfl).  Eme  6y,ayHH  rHMHa3HCT0M,  oh  3aHHTepecoBaji- 
ca  BonpocaMH  pejiHrun  h  4)hjioco(J)hh,  a  TaioKe  no3HaKOMHjica  c  Gy^yiUHMH 
CnO^BH)KHHKaMH  B.  O.  3pH0M  H  A.  B.  EjIbHaHHHOBbIM.  B  1900  r.  OjIOpeH- 
CKHH  nOCTynHJl  Ha  (|)H3HKO-MaTeMaTHHeCKHH  (J)aKyjlbTeT  MoCKOBCKOrO  yHH- 
BepcHTeTa  h  b  ^ajibHeiimeM  yne6y  TaM  coBMeman  co  cjiyuiaHHeM  hckijhh  Ha 
HCT0pHK0-(j)HJ10J10rHHeCK0M  (J)aKyjIbTeTe,  3aHBTHHMH  B  (j)HJ10C0(j)CKHX  ceMHHa- 
pax  C.  H.  Tpy6eijKoro  h  Jl.  M.  JIonaTHHa,  jiHTepaTypHOH  pa6oTOH  (nepBbie 
nyOjiHKaaHH  OjiopeHCKoro  noaBHjiHCb  b  >KypHajiax  ‘HoBbrn  nyTb’  h  ‘Becbi’). 
B  rojx  OKOHaaHHH  yHHBepcHTeTa  (1904)  6y,aymHH  4)hjioco(J)  BMecTe  c  A.  Ee- 
jibiM  npocHJi  y  CBoero  ayxoBHHKa  enncKona  Ahtohhj*  (OjiopeHCOBa)  6naro- 
cjioBeHHa  Ha  MOHauiecTBO,  ho  nojiyHHJi  otkh3  h  b  tom  )Ke  ro^y  nocTynHji 
b  MocKOBCKyK)  R yxoBHyio  axa^eMHio,  r^e  yHHJica  ao  1908  r.  —  3aHHMan- 

ca  HCTOpneH  peJIHrH03HO-([)HJIOCO(j)CKHX  B033peHHH,  CHMBOJ1HHCCKOH  JIOTHKOH, 
TeopHeil  no3HaHHa,  eBpeilcKHM  »3biKOM,  apxeojiorneH.  B  3to  BpeMa  OjiopeH- 
ckhh  npoaBHJi  HHTepec  k  pejiHTH03Ho-nojiHTHHecKHM  npo6jieMaM,  ynacTBOBaji 
b  pa^HKajibHOM  ‘XpHCTHaHCKOM  6paTCTBe  6opb6bi’,  yTBep^cAaBuieM  3KCTpe- 
MHCTCKHe  (J)opMbi  BMeuiaTejibCTBa  aepKBH  b  o6mecTBeHHbie  h  rocy^apcTBeH- 
Hbie  Aejia.  C  1908  no  1919  rr.  npeno^aBaji  b  Mockobckoh  /JyxoBHon  axazie- 
MHH  HCTOpHK)  aHTHHHOH  (j)HJIOCO([)HH,  (j)HJIOCO(j)HK)  KyjIbTa  H  flp.  B  1911  T. 

OjTOpeHCKHH  CTaji  CBameHHHKOM,  c  1912  no  1917  rr.  B03rjiaBji5ui  ‘Eotocjiob- 

CKHH  BeCTHHK’,  H3^aBaBUIHHC5I  npH  aKajHCMHH.  MarHCTepCKyK)  XlHCCepTaUHIO 

‘O  ayxoBHOH  McTHHe’  oh  3au3HTHJi  b  1914  r.  C  1918  no  1920  rr.  <J>jiopeH- 
ckhh  pa6oTaji  b  Komhcchh  no  oxpaHe  naMamHKOB  HCKyccTBa  h  CTapHHbi  b 
TpoHue-CeprHeBOH  jiaBpe  (CepraeB  Floca/i  no#  Mockboh),  ynacTBOBaji  b  npH- 
eMKe  h  onHcaHHH  npexuvieTOB  ijepKOBHoro  HCKyccTBa,  hx  pecTaBpauHH.  Xota 
jl o  1926  r.  OjiopeHCKHH  npoAOjraaji  HHTaTb  jieiojHH  h  peijeH3HpoBaTb  CTyzieH- 
HecKne  pa6oTbi  b  /JyxoBHOH  axa/ieMHH,  a  3aTeM  Ha  nacTbipCKO-6orocjioBCKHx 
Kypcax,  cjiy^HTb  b  ijepKBax,  —  y>Ke  c  1920  r.  oh  nepemeji  k  moiceHepHOH  h 
HCCJieAOBaTejibCKOH  /jeaTejibHocra  —  CHanajia  paOoTaji  Ha  mockobckom  3a- 
Bo^e  ‘KapGojiHT’  (npoH3Bo,acTBO  no  Bbipa6oTKe  nnacTMacc),  Bnocjie^CTBHH 
—  b  cncTeMe  BCHX  POECP  (pyKOBO^HJi  ncnbiTaHHeM  TexHHnecKHx  MaTe- 
pHaJIOB  B  rOCyAapCTBCHHOM  3KCnepHMeHTaJIbHOM  3JieKTpOTeXHHHeCKOM  hh- 
CTHTyTe).  npH  3tom,  c  1921  no  1924  rr.  oh  TaioKe  aBJiajica  npo(j)eccopoM 
xyAO^cecTBeHHO-TexHHHecKoro  HHCTHTyTa  BxyTeMac  h  3aHHMajica  TeopemHe- 
ckhmh  npo6jieMaMH  HCKyccTBOBe^eHHa.  C  cepe/jHHbi  1920-x  rr.  OnopeHCKHH 
noHTH  nojiHOCTbio  cocpe^oTOHHJica  Ha  HccjieflOBaTejibCKHx  pa6oTax  b  o6jia- 
CTH  3JieKTpOTeXHHKH,  C  1927  r.  pe^aKTHpOBaJI  ‘TeXHHHeCKyiO  3HHHKJIOne/UHO\ 
B  1933  r.  oh  6biJi  apecTOBaH  h  ocy>KfleH  Ha  ^ecjiTb  jieT  3aKjnoHeHHa.  B  1933- 
1934  rr.  b  o^hoh  H3  jiarepHbix  jia6opaTopnH  Ha  JJajibHeM  Boctokc  OjiopeH- 
ckhh  H3yHan  BeHHyio  Mep3JioTy,  a  BnocjieACTBHH,  b  1935 — 1937  rr.,  Ha  Co- 
jiOBKax  (apxHnejiar  b  CeBepHOM  Mope)  3aHHMajica  BonpocaMH  ^o6biHH  uojxa. 
h  arap-arapa  H3  mopckhx  Boxtopocneii.  B  1937  r.  OjiopeHCKHH  no  npHroBopy 
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oco6oh  TpoHKH  YHKBfl  JleHHHrpa^CKOH  o6jiacTH  6biji  paccTpenaH. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  ynacTHe  b  H3AaTejibCTBe  ‘ElyTb’  6biJio  jiHiiib  oahhm  H3 
MHorHX  3nH30^0B  6Horpa())HH  (j)Hjioco(j)a  h  yneHoro.  TeM  He  MeHee,  3tot 
3nH30fl  3acny)KHBaeT  cneijHajibHoro  paccMOTpeHHH. 

n.  A.  OjlOpeHCKHH  (J)OpMaJIbHO  He  COCTOflJI  COTpy^HHKOM  H3^aTeJIbCTBa. 
3to  6bijio  oGycjiOBJieHO,  KaK  mo>kho  nojiaraTb,  b  nepByK)  onepeab,  pe3KO 
HeraTHBHbIM  OTHOUieHHeM  npaBOCJiaBHOH  IjepXBH  K  HeTpa,H,HII,HOHHbIM  (J)Op- 
MaM  penHrH03Horo  TBopnecTBa.  XapaKTepHO,  Me>x,ay  npoHHM,  hto  hmchho 
nocjie  oaHOH  H3  ny6jiHxaHHH  ‘Elyra’  (cGopHHxa  ‘O  pejiHTHH  JIbBa  Tohcto- 
ro’)  CBaTeHUJHH  Chhoh  3anpeTHji  npo(()eccopaM  /JyxoBHbix  axa/ieMHH  npn- 
HHMaTb  ynacTHe  b  PejiHrH03HO-(j)HJioco())CKHX  o6mecTBax.5  KpoMe  Toro,  k 
MOMeHTy  B03HHKH0BeHHB  H3AaTeJIbCTBa  <t>JIOpeHCXHH  eUje  He  flBJIJUICfl  HOCTa- 
tohho  KpynHOH  h  npH3HaHHOH  (Jmrypoii  b  mockobckoh  (J)hjtoco(J)ckoh  cpene. 
E.  H.  Tpy6eijKOH,  HanpnMep,  BnepBbie  otmcthh  ero  xax  ‘HOBbiH  xpynHbiH 
TajiaHT’  jiHuib  b  KOHue  1913  r.,  b  cbjbh  c  BbinycxoM  ‘ElyTeM’  xhhth  4>h- 
jioco(J)a  ‘Ctojhi  h  yTBep^eHHe  McTHHbi’.6  npH  3tom,  bo3mo>xho,  cbirpajin 
pojib  h  Bpa>x,ae6Hbie  OTHomeHHa  OjiopeHCKoro  c  Eep/jaeBbiM,  b  ynacTHH  xo- 
Toporo  opraHH3aTOpbi  ‘Elyra’  6biJiH  3aHHTepecoBaHbi,7  a  Tax>xe  H3BecTHoe  ta- 
roTeHHe  MOJiozioro  yaeHoro  k  6onee  uepxoBHOMy,  neM  ‘ElyTb’,  MOCKOBCKOMy 
xpy>xxy  M.  A.  HoBOcejioBa.8  HMejio  3HaneHHe  h  to,  hto  OjiopeHCXHH  >xhji 
b  CeprHeBOM  riocane,  —  3to  Tax>xe  orpaHHHHBajio  ero  bo3mo)xhocth  Heno- 
cpe/iCTBeHHO  BJiH5iTb  Ha  Texymne  H3AaTejibcxHe  ^ejia  ‘riyTH’.  TeM  He  MeHee, 
ynacTHe  OjiopeHcxoro  b  3tom  npe^npHBTHH  6biJio  nocTOAHHbiM,  Ba^cHbiM, 
a  bo  mhotom  h  onpeAejiaiomHM  (j)axTopoM  cymecTBOBaHHa  H3aaTejibCTBa. 
COBpeMeHHHXH  OTMeTHJIH  6jlH30CTb  (j)HJIOCO(j)a  X  Xpyry  ‘llyTH’  H  CTaBHJIH 
ero  HM5I  B  OHHH  p*m  C  HMeHaMH  Be^ymHX  COTpyaHHXOB  H3flaTejIbCTBa.  ‘Flo- 
cjieAHHe  MecHHbi  a  yBjiexajica  TpynaMH  HOBenuinx  pyc[c]xnx  (|)hjiococ[)ob  Co- 
jioBbeBcxoH  uixojibi,  —  OTMenaii,  HanpnMep,  b  nncbMe  x  H.  H.  Tjiy6oxoB- 
cxoMy  (30  MapTa  1911  r.)  6yaymHH  hctophx  uepxBH  h  (J)h.toco(|)hh,  a  b  to 
BpeMB  oneccxHH  THMHa3HCT  T.  B.  OjiopoBcxHH,  —  ByjiraxoBa,  EepaaeBa,  xh. 
E.  Tpy6eijxoro,  3aT.[eM]  Aon.feHTa]  Mocx.[obcxoh  flyxoBHon]  axa,a.[eMHH] 
n.  <r>J10peHCX0T0  9  W  HeHCTBHTeJIbHO,  RJlft  Taxoro  o6o6u4eHHH  HMeJIHCb 

5  Cm.:  3eHbKoecKuu  Bacwmu.  M3  Moeii  >kh3hh.  —  Bccthhk  PyccKoro  CTyneHnecKoro  xpncTHaH- 
CKoro  ABHKeHHH,  Xe  72 — 73,  1964,  Bbin.  I — II,  c.  86.  O6myio  MOTHBaumo  nono6Horo  OTHomeHHH 

npaBOCJiaBHOH  LiepKBH  K  peJIHrH03H0-(})HJ10C04)CKHM  HCKaHHUM  HHTeJIJIHreHIIHH  CM.,  HanpHMep: 

Hyeea  M.  77.  AHTHKOMMyHH3M  h  pyccKaa  pejiHrH03Ha5i  (})hjioco(})hh.  JleHHHrpaa,  1969,  c.  19 — 20. 

6  PoccHHCKaa  rocyaapcTBeHHaa  6H6jiHOTeKa,  PyKonHCHbiH  OT^eji  (aajiee  PrB  PO),  (J).  171, 
KapT.  8,  ea.  xp.  16,  jt.  48  06. 

7  Cm.:  Eepdnee  H.  A.  CaMono3HaHHe:  (onbiT  4)hjioco4)ckoh  aBTo6Horpa(})HH).  MocKBa:  KHHra, 
1991,  c.  184;  h  np. 

8  Cm.:  IloAuipyK  E.  M.  A.  Hoboccjiob  h  ero  ‘IlHCbMa  k  npy3bHM’.  —  TKypHan  Mockobckoh 

riaTpHapxHH,  1991,  11,  c.  35. 

9  CeKTop  ‘71om  nnexaHOBa’  PyKonncHoro  OT^ejia  Pocchhckoh  HapHOHajibHOH  6n6jiHOTeKH 
(nanee  PHB  PO  QZjri),  4>.  194,  on.  1,  e#.  xp.  893,  ji.  8. 
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BeCKHe  OCHOBaHHfl. 

<I>J10peHCKHH  HBJI5UICH  OAHHM  H3  BJIHflTeJIbHblX  HJieHOB  MOCKOBCKOrO 
PejinrH03HO-(J)Hjioco(()CKoro  o6mecTBa  naMHTH  B.  C.  CojioBbeBa,  KaK  h  F.  A. 
PanHHCKHH  (npeAce^aTejib  POO),  C.  H.  EyuraKOB,  H.  A.  Eep^fleB,  E.  H. 
Tpy6euKOH.  06mecTBO  (jiaKTHnecKH  6bmo  penaKijHOHHbiM  cobctom  ‘nyra: 
3^ecb  npOHCxoAHJiH  o6cy^cAeHHa  H3AaTejibCKHx  npoeKTOB,  onpeaejiajincb  06- 
mne  oueHKH  pa6oTbi  H3,aaTejibCTBa,  ‘nyTb’  H3^aBaji  tckctm,  b  BHjie  .aoKJiajiOB 
h  pet))epaTOB  npoH3HeceHHbie  aBTopaMH  h  o6cy>KfleHHbie  npe^BapHTejibHo  b 
POO,  h  3aecb  yK e  npoHCxojjHJiH  npeHHJi  no  noBOjjy  KHnr,  BbinymeHHbix  H3/ja- 
TeJIbCTBOM.  OjlOpeHCKHH,  KaK  0£HH  H3  JIHAepOB  PeJIHrH03H0-(j)HJI0C0(l)CK0r0 
o6inecTBa,  nrpaji  b  stom  aKTHBHyio  ponb.10 

YnacTne  ero,  o^HaKO,  OTHioAb  He  orpaHHHHBajiocb  3thm.  3HaHHTejibHbiM 
6buio  HjjeHHoe  BJiHHHHe  OjiopeHCKoro  Ha  ynacTHHKOB  ‘IlyTH’.  Flo  mhchhio 
pa^a  HccjieAOBaTejien,  HanpHMep,  ero  B03fleHCTBHe  Ha  EyjiraKOBa  oKa3a- 
JlOCb  HaCTOJIbKO  CHJIbHbIM,  HTO  AaJIbHeHHiee  (})HJ10C0(j)CK0e  H  6orOCJIOBCKOe 
TBopnecTBO  nocneAHero  pa3BHBanocb  hmchho  b  pycne  H^en  OjiopeHCKoro. 
IloAo6Hbie  OTHomeHHa  6biJiH  y  OjiopeHCKoro  h  c  /jpyrHMH,  —  3to  no3BO- 
jihjio  coBpeMeHHHKy  Ha3BaTb  ero  Bo^cacM  Bcero  MOCKOBCKoro  Mojio^oro 
cjiaBJiHo^HJibCTBa’.11  B  caMOM  #ejie,  pojib  OjiopeHCKoro  b  ‘nyra’  mo*ho 
onpeaejiHTb  KaK  pojib  He(})opMajibHoro  jinnepa  cjiaB»HO(j)HJibCKH  HacTpoeH- 
Hbix  ynacTHHKOB  H3flaTejibCTBa. 

HanajibHbiH  nepHO#  cymecTBOBaHHJi  ‘Elyra’  03HaMeHOBajica  inyMHOH  no- 
jieMHKOH  c  pyccKHM  OTjjejieHHeM  MOK/jyHapOAHoro  (j)Hjioco4>CKoro  acypHajia 
‘Jloroc’,  KOTOpoe  cymecTBOBajio  npn  H3flaTejibCTBe  ‘MycareT’.12  CnHTajiocb, 
hto  mockobckhh  ‘Jloroc’  HBjiaeTCH  opraHOM  pyccKoro  Heo3ana^HHHecTBa. 
OcHOBHbIM  ynaCTHHKOM  AHCKyCCHH  CO  CTOpOHbl  ‘IlyTH’  6bIJI  B.  O.  3pH, 
nenaTHo  h  ycTHO  pe3Ko  HanaaaBLUHH  Ha  ‘Jloroc’  h  BbObiBaBiHHH  OTBeTHyio 
peaKUHK)  onnoHeHTOB.  OjiopeHCKHH  He  ynacTBOBan  b  cnope,  o,n;HaKo  cneAHJi 
3a  HHM  H  6bIJI  CTOpOHHHKOM  3pHa.  HanpHMep,  B  O^HOM  H3  nHCeM  K  KOJIJiere 
(20  AeKa6pa  1912  r.)  oh  OTMenaji  6jiaroTBopHOCTb  /jHCKyccHH  c  ‘JIorocoM’  h 
noompjm  3pHa  3a  ero  caMOOTBep>KeHHOCTb.13 

XapaKTepHO,  hto  Kor/ja  EepAaeB  no  HAeHHbiM  npHHHHaM  Bbimeji  b  1912  r. 
H3  cocTaBa  pe^aKUHOHHoro  KOMHTeTa  ‘IlyTH’  h  Hanan  OTKpbiTyio  nojieMHKy  c 
ObiBuiHMH  KOJiJieraMH  no  H3AaTejibCTBy,  ocTaBinHMHca  Ha  paHee  3aHHTbix  hmh 

10  Cm.,  HanpHMep:  [JoAuipyK  E.  U,epKOBb  h  HHTejuiHreHUHJi:  k  hctophh  jmajiora.  —  JKypHan 
Mockobckoh  IlaTpHapxHH,  1991,  No  4,  c.  30. 

11  OnpejjejieHHe  B.  B.  Po3aHOBa.  L(ht.  no:  JlHTepaTypHbiH  HpicyTCK,  1988,  jieKa6pb,  c.  8. 

12  Cm.  nozipo6Hee:  Ee3podnbiu  M.  B.  M3  hctophh  pyccKoro  HeoKaHTHaHCTBa:  (^cypHaji  ‘Jloroc’ 
h  ero  pe^aKTopbi).  —  Jlnpa:  6Horpa(f)HHecKHH  ajibMaHax.  MocKBa;  CaHKT-neTep6ypr:  <I>eHHKc; 
Atheneum,  Bbin.  1  (1992),  c.  372 — 407. 

13  Cm.:  AndpoHUK  (Tpy6auee).  CBHmeHHHK  FlaBeji  OnopeHCKHH  —  npo(J)eccop  Mockobckoh 
XlyxoBHOH  AKajjeMHH  h  pe/iaKTop  ‘BorocnoBCKoro  BecmHKa’.  —  EorocnoBCKHe  Tpyjjbi.  MocKBa: 
M3jiaTejibCTBO  Mockobckoh  naTpnapxHH,  c6.  28  (1987),  c.  303. 
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n03HUH5IX  HeOCHaB5IHO(j)HJIbCTBa,  OAHHM  H3  OCHOBHbIX  OnnOHCHTOB  OH  Bbl6paJI 
HMeHHO  <J>aopeHCKoro.  B  TBOpnecTBe  nocaeaHero  EepaaeB  o6Hapy^(HJi  kom- 
njieKC  Haen,  Hecoraacne  c  kotopumh  npHBejio  ero  k  koh^jihkty  c  ‘IlyTeM’ 
H  3aCTaBHJIO  OCTaBHTb  H3^aTeJlbCTB0.14  MbICJIHTeJieM,  HenOCpe^CTBeHHO  Bbl- 
pa)KaBuiHM  MHorne  HaeoaornaecKHe  nocTyjiaTbi  H3aaTeabCTBa,  cHHTaa  Ojio- 
peHCKoro  h  A.  Eeabin.  llHcaTejib  noHanaay  ynacTBOBaa  b  pa6oTe  ‘nyra’, 
6bui  cpean  aBTopoB  cGopHHKa  ‘O  pejiHrHH  JlbBa  ToacToro’  h  aoa>KeH  6biJi 
eme  BbinojiHHTb  rjih  H3aaTeabCTBa  HecKOjibKO  pa6oT  (MOHorpa(j)HH  o  H.  <3>. 
OeaopoBe  h  A.  A.  OeTe  aaa  cepHH  ‘PyccKHe  MbicaHTean’),15  oaHaico  ero 
aHTponoco4)CKHe  h  aHTHnpaBocjiaBHbie  HacTpoeHHa  noMemajiH  eMy  ocyme- 
CTBHTb  3th  naaHbi.  C  pa3bflCHeHHeM  CBoero  Hecoraacna  c  ‘PlyTeM’  Eeabin 
o6paTHjic»  HMeHHO  k  <J)jiopeHCKOMy16  h  nojiyHHJi  ot  Hero  GaarocaoBeHHe  Ha 
OTXO/3,  OT  H3^aTeJlbCTBa: 

‘nyTb’  —  He  Bam  nyTb  h  He  ami  Bac  nyTb.  Hy^ceH  h  ‘nyTb’.  Ho  ecaH 
EopHC  EyraeB  [T.e.  A.  Eenbin]  roBopHT,  hto  oh  roaoaeH  h  CTpa^caeT 
Ha  ‘nyTH’,  HeysceaH  a  Bee  >Ke  CKaacy:  ‘cnaa,  rae  CHaamb’.  HeT,  a  cicaacy 
eMy:  a  He  HMeio  Toro  xae6a,  KOTopbiH  Tbi  npocamb;  ho  nycTb  Tocnoab 
noMo>tceT  Te6e  HaiiTH  to,  Hero  npocHT  ayma  tboh.  Han  h  hihh;  huih 
H  HIL[H,  HIUH  He  OCTaHaBHHBaHCH.  [.  .  .  ]  SI  He  MOey  HaKOpMHTb  Te6a  H, 
caeaoBaTeabHO,  He  CMeio  3aaepacHBaTb  OKoao  ce6 a.  Pa3  Tbi  roBopHmb, 

1  7 

hto  roaoaeH,  to  h  Mory  oano  annib  CKa3aTb  —  mim.’ 

OaopeHCKHH,  aoaroe  BpeMa  HBaaBuiHHca  eauHCTBeHHbiM  ayxoBHbiM  an- 
HOM  B  ‘riyTH’,  6bia  KaK  6bl  ‘CBH3yK)IH,HM  3BeHOM’  Me^cay  H3aaTeabCTBOM  (h 
PeanrH03HO-(j)Haoco(})CKHM  o6mecTBOM)  h  aepKOBbio.18  Bbipa^aa  CBoe  MHe- 
HHe  no  noBoay  Toro  nan  apyroro  H3aaHH«  ‘riyTH’,  oh  cneanaabHO  o6pamaa 
BHHMaHHe  Koaaer  h  HHTaTeaen  Ha  to,  HacKoabKO  cooTBeTCTByeT  oho  ayxy 


14  Cm.:  Eepdnee  Hukosiciu.  O  ‘BeHHO-6a6beM’  b  pyccKOH  ayme.  —  EnpjKeBbie  BeaoMOCTH, 
yTpeHHHH  BbinycK,  1915,  14  (27)  HHBapfl,  No  14610,  c.  2;  15  (28)  BHBapa,  No  14612,  c.  2;  Eepdnee 
HuKOAau.  Hmaue  h  coBpeMeHHaa  TepMaHHA.  —  Enp>KeBbie  BeaoMOCTH,  yTpeHHHH  BbinycK,  1915, 
4  (17)  (fteBpaafl,  Ne  14647,  c.  2;  Eepdnee  HuKonau.  3nnroHaM  caaB5iHO(J)HnbCTBa.  —  BHp^eBbie 
BeaoMOCTH,  yTpeHHHH  BbinycK,  1915,  18  (})eBpan5i  (3  MapTa),  N»  14678,  c.  2;  h  ap.  06o6meH- 
Hyio  oueHKy  (j)Haoco(J)OM  ero  pa3HoraacHH  c  <J>aopeHCKHM  h  ero  CTopoHHHKaMH  cm.,  HanpHMep: 
Eepdnee  Hukoaciu.  Pycacaa  naea:  ocHOBHbie  npo6aeMbi  pyccKOH  Mbican  XIX  Bern  h  Hanaaa  XX 
BeKa.  Paris:  YMCA  Press,  1971,  c.  242 — 245. 

15  Cm.:  AHapeil  EeabiH  h  aHTponoco(})Hfl.  riy6a.,  [npeanca.  h  npHM.]  a^-  MaabMCTaaa. 
MHHyBuiee:  HCTOpHnecKHH  aabMaHax.  MocKBa:  OncpbiToe  o6uuecTBo;  <PeHHKC,  Bbin.  6  (1992),  c. 
439. 

16  Cm.:  K  hctophh  oTHomeHHH  [FI.  A.  OaopeHCKoro]  c  AHapeeM  BeabiM.  EIoaroT.  TeKCTa 
AHapoHHKa  (A.  C.  Tpy6aneBa),  O.  C.  Hhkhthhoh,  C.  3.  TpyGaneBa,  n.  B.  (PnopeHCKoro,  E.  B. 
MBaHOBOH,  a.  A.  MabFOHHHOH.  BcTynHT.  CT.  H  KOMMeHT.  E.  B.  MBaHOBOH  H  a.  A.  MnblOHHHOH. 

Kohtckct:  aHTepaTypHO-TeopeTHHecKHe  nccaeaoBaHHB :  1991.  MocKBa:  Hayica,  1991,  c.  46. 
(IlHCbMO  ot  17  4>eBpaaa  (h.ct.)  1914  r.). 

17  TaM  >Ke,  c.  51.  KypcHB  <t>aopeHCKoro. 

18  Cm.:  AHdpoHUK  (Tpy6auee).  Cbhlhchhhk  IlaBea  <PaopeHCKHH  —  npocj)eccop  Mockobckoh 
ayxoBHOH  AxaaeMHH  h  peaaKTop  ‘BorocaoBCKoro  BecTHHKa'  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  304. 
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npaBOCJiaBHji.  Taic,  pa36Hpaa  MOHorpafJmio  EepAJieBa  ‘AjiexceH  QrenaHo- 
bhh  Xomhkob4,  BbinymeHHyio  ‘riyTeM’,  OjiopeHCKHH  OTMenaji  KaK  ee  OTpmja- 
TejibHyio  oco6eHHocTb,  hto  ‘a aHHaa  KHHra,  no-CBoeMy  He  jiHuieHHaB  ocTpOTbi 
MbICJlH,  H  He  BnOJIHe  UepKOBHa  H  He  AOCTaTOHHO  o6CTOBTeJIbHa’.19  ripH  3TOM 
OH  He  HCnOJlb30BaJl  CBOHX  B03M05KH0CTeH  AJI5I  OCymeCTBJieHHJI  BJIHHHHH  0(j)H- 
UHajibHOH  uepKOBHOCTH  Ha  AeaTejibHOCTb  ‘riyTH’,  6ojiee  Toro,  b  pa^e  cjiynaeB 
no  KOHKpeTHbIM  BOnpOCaM  n03HU,HH  OuopeHCKOrO  He  TOJIbKO  OT JIHHa JIHCb  OT 
n03HH,HH  npaBOCJiaBHbIX  HepapXOB,  HO  H  npOTHBOpeHHJIH  HM. 

FIoKa3aTejibHO,  HanpHMep,  oTHomeHHe  (})HJioco(J)a  k  npo6jieMe  HMecjiaBHH 
h  ero  noBeAeHne  b  nepnoA  o6ocTpeHH»  3toh  npo6jieMbi.  Kax  H3BecTHO,  HMe- 
cjiaBHbi  —  MOHaxH-AHCCHAeHTbi  Ha  A4>OHe,  yTBep}KAaBmHe,  mto  caMO  hmh 
Bo>Kbe  BBJuieTCJi  CBATbiHen  h,  TaxHM  o6pa30M,  aojdkho  noHHTaTbca  Bepy- 
iolahmh  nojiaraiomHMCH  eMy  o6pa30M.  /jHcicyccHJi  hacoaotob  HMecjiaBHB  h 
0(j)HijHajibH0H  npaBocjiaBHOH  i^epKBH  oGpejia  CTOJib  ocTpbie  (j)opMbi,  hto  b 
HioHe  1913  r.  npoTHB  a(j)OHCKHx  mohbxob  6biJia  npHMeHeHa  Boopy>xeHHafl 
CHJia.  3to  noTpacjio  pyccxoe  o6mecTBO,  h  H3AaTejibCTBO  ‘nyTb’  aojdkho 
6bIJIO  Onpe^eJIHTbCH  B  CBOeM  OTHOUieHHH  K  KOH(j)JIHKTy.  A(j)OHCKHe  co6bi- 
thh  oGcy^ajiHCb  b  H3AaTejibCTBe  eme  BecHon  1913  r.,  h  b  3thx  oGcy^eHH- 

HX  BblflCHHJIOCb,  HTO  GoJIbUIHHCTBO  yHaCTHHKOB  ‘ITyTH’  HBJIfleTCH  CTOpOHHH- 
xaMH  npecjie^yeMbix  HMecjiaBueB.  ComacHO  yTBepacAeHHio  xoporno  HH(J)op- 
MHpOBaHHOTO  HCCJie^OBaTeJIH,  3amHTHHKH  HMeCJiaBHH  CnJIOTHJIHCb  BOKpyr 
<3>jiopeHCKoro,20  cojiHAapeH  c  hhm  6bin  h  BjiHHTejibHbiH  b  ‘Elyra’  ByjiraKOB.21 
Ebino  perneHO,  hto  H3AaTenbCTBO  aojdkho  Bbipa3HTb  cboio  no3HHHK).22  B.  O. 
3pH,  ‘6jiH>KaHLUHH  Apyr’  OnopeHCKoro,23  nocjieAOBaTejibHO  BbiCTynaBuiHH  bo 
BHyTpHpeAaKUHOHHbix  cnopax  3aoAHO  c  <t>jiopeHCKHM  h  ByjiraKOBbiM,  npeA- 
JI05KHA  H3AaTb  c6opHHK,  nOCBHH^eHHblH  a^OHCKOH  npoGjieMe.24  3Ty  HAeK) 
noAAep>Kaji  h  rjiaBa  H3AaTejibCTBa  F.  A.  PaHHHCKHH.25  B  HTore  o6cy>KAe- 

19  ®jiopeHCKuu  I laeen .  AjieicceH  CTenaHOBHH  Xomakob:  (KpHTHHecKne  3aMeTKH).  CeprHeB  FIo- 
ca,zj:  THnorpa(J)Hfl  CB.-Tp.  CeprneBoii  JIaBpbi,  1916,  c.  17. 

20  Cm.:  AndpoHUK.  OcHOBHbie  nepTbi  jihhhocth,  >KH3Hb  h  TBopnecTBo  cBameHHHKa  IlaBJia  <I>jio- 
peHCKoro.  —  TKypHan  Mockobckoh  naTpnapxHH,  1982,  N°  4,  c.  17.  O  pewHTejibHOH  no^ziep)KKe 
(PnopeHCKHM  HMecjiaBpeB  nHiueT  h  ByjiraKOB.  Cm.:  Eyjiaaxoe  Cepsuu.  CBameHHHK  o.  FlaBeji  <I>jio- 
peHCKHH.  —  BecTHHK  PyccKoro  CTy/ieHHecKoro  xpHcraaHCKoro  .aBnaceHna,  101 — 102,  1971, 
Bbin.  Ill— IV,  c.  133. 

21  Cm.,  HanpHMep:  Pocchhckhh  rocy^apcTBeHHbiH  apxHB  jiHTepaTypbi  h  HcxyccTBa  (.zjajiee 
PrAJIH),  <J).  142,  on.  1,  ejx.  xp.  198,  ji.  178  06.,  191,  195  06.  h  ^p.  O  no3Hunn  EynraKOBa 
no  OTHonjeHHK)  k  3TOMy  KOH(J)jiHKTy  cm.:  EyjieaKoe  C.  A(j)OHCKoe  jiejio.  —  Pyccxan  Mbicnb,  1913, 
[ceHT«6pb],  kh.  IX,  [ota.  3],  c.  37 — 46. 

22  Cm.:  llHCbMa  T.  A.  PanHHCKoro  k  M.  K.  Mopo30Bon.  riy6ji.  h  npHM.  H.  A.  CrpyBe.  — 
BecTHHK  PyccKoro  xpHCTnaHCKoro  .ziBHaceHHfl,  Ne  145,  1985,  Bbin.  Ill,  c.  157. 

23  PrE  PO,  (}).  1458,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  34,  ji.  54. 

24  Cm.:  PrAJIM,  4>.  142,  on.  1,  e^.  xp.  314,  ji.  107  06.,  106.  B  nncbMe  k  T jiHHKe  (BoiDKCKOMy) 
(13  aBrycTa  1913  r.),  r^e  3pH  h3Jio>khji  cboh  npoeKT,  oh  onpenejiHJi  h  Ha3BaHne  npejuiaraeMoro 
H3^aHna:  ‘Cnop  06  hmchh  EoKneM’. 

25  Cm.:  PfE  PO,  (|).  171,  KapT.  8,  ejx.  xp.  2a,  ji.  12. 
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hhh  6bijio  peiueHO,  hto  cneAHajibHbm  c6opHHK  AencTBHTejibHO  hco6xoahm  h 
AOjdkch  6biTb  ocymecTBjieH.26  O/jHaico  M.  K.  Mopo30Ba  octopo»cho  orae- 
cuacb  k  3TOMy  njiaHy  h  o6paTHjiacb  3a  cobctom  k  E.  H.  Tpy6eijKOMy,  koto- 
pbrn  b  ancicyccHflx  oGbiMHO  BbiCTynan  onnoHeHTOM  ‘rpynnbi  EyjiraKOBa’  h  caM 
ce6a  xapaKTepn30Baji  xax  ‘neBoe  xpbuio’  TlyTH’.27  Tot  oTpmjaTejibHo  othcc- 
ch  k  njiaHy  H3AaHHH  ‘HMecjiaBHecxoro’  cGopHHxa  h  b  noAKpenjieHHe  cBoen 
no3HUHH  cocjianca  Ha  xoMneTeHTHyio  oijeHxy  a(j)OHCxoH  cHTyauHH,  c^ejiaH- 
Hyio  ero  6paTOM,  ^nnjioMaTOM  h  hctophkom  T.  H.  TpyGeijxHM: 

[. ..]  MeH5i  6ecnoKOHT  nocjieAHee  npeAnpHHTHe  ‘ITy™’,  —  nHcaji  E.  H. 
Tpy6eaKOH  Mopo30BOH  (28  ceHTflGpn  1913  r.).  —  EpaT  moh  TpHiua 
6bui  y  MeHa  h  MHoro  paccKa3an  TaKoro,  hto  3acTaBjiaeT  oneHb  octo- 
pO)XHO  OTHOCHTbCfl  K  MaTepHaJiy,  KOTOpblH  MbI  nOJiyHHJIH.  C  o6eHX  CTO- 
poH  Macca  epanbH.  Haao  CKa3aTb,  hto,  ecjiH  c  HMecjiaBu,aMH  6buio  nocTyn- 
jieHo  raycHo,  to  h  hx  noBeaeHHe  6buio  HioKe  bchxoh  xphthxh;  cnycKaHbe 
c  jiecTHHHbi  HryMHa,  jiOMaHbe  pyx  h  Hor  npoTHBHHxaM  —  hx  pyx  aeno. 
Boo6me,  ecjiH  6bi  um  aaTb  Boilcxa,  ohh  nocTynHjm  6bi  Tax  >xe  c  nMe6op- 
uaMH,  xax  c  hhmh  nocTynnji  Hhxoh.28 

3to  MHeHHe,  b  pe3yjibTaTe,  oxa3ajiocb  pemaiomHM:  c6opHHK  He  6biji  H3AaH. 

OnpeHejieHHaa  npOHMecjiaBHecxan  no3HijHfl  <J>JiopeHCxoro  oGycjiOBHjia  pAA 
CJKOXHOCTCH  B  eTO  OTHOHieHHHX  C  pyKOBO/JCTBOM  npaBOCJiaBHOH  UepKBH.  Oue- 
HHBaa  o6inyio  CHTyaumo,  cjKOXHBHiyiocji  bcchoh  1913  r.  nocjie  o(j)HAHajibHoro 
ocyjK^eHHH  HMecjiaBHB  Chhoaom  h  BcejieHCKHM  IlaTpHapxoM,  EyjiraxoB  3a- 
Menaji  b  nncbMe  k  A.  C.  TjiHHKe  (BoA>xcxoMy)  (26  Man  1913  r.): 

M  aha  o.  IlaBJia  3to  ocyacaeHHe  co3AaeT  xoh4)Jihxt,  xoth  h  Haaeiocb, 
hto  Ha  3tot  pa3  3to  erne  CMa^ceTCH.  Ax,  xax  TpyAHO  coBMemaTb  cbo- 
6oaHoe  cjiyaceHHe  hcthhc  c  o6fl3aTejibHOH  (He  BHeuiHe  TOJibxo)  ahchh- 
njiHHOH  nocjiymaHHH  xjmpa,  oco6eHHO  b  ctojh>  xpHTHHecxyio  anoxy  xax 
Hama!  Bchxhh  pa3  B03BpamaembCH  MbicjibK)  xo  Been  6e3bicxoAHocTH  3- 
Toro  xoH(})jiHXTa!29 

Ilo3AHee  (21  ceHTa6pa)  b  nncbMe  k  TOMy  )xe  aApecaTy  EyjiraxoB  OTMenaji: 
kO.  llaBeji  noxa  6jiaronojiyHeH,  xoth  h  b  hcmhjiocth  y  en.  <X>eo,aopa  H3- 
3a  “HMecjiaBHa”’.30  ElpoGjieMbi,  bo3hhkhjhc  y  OjiopeHCKoro  nepeA  3amH- 
toh  ero  AHecepTaAHH  b  Mockobckoh  /JyxoBHOH  axaACMHH,  EyjiraxoB  CTa- 
BHJI  B  CBH3b  C  eTO  n03HAHCH  no  OTHOHieHHK)  K  HMCCJiaBHK) . 3 1  TeM  He  MeHee, 
<t>jiopeHCKHH  co6Hpajica-TaxH  npHHHTb  ynacTHe  b  achctbhhx  H3AaTejibCTBa 

26  Cm.:  PTAJIH,  4>.  142,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  198,  ji.  198—198  06. 

27  Cm.:  PTE  PO,  (J).  171,  xapT.  7,  en.  xp.  1b,  ji.  47 — 47  06. 

28  TaM  >xe,  KapT.  8,  ea.  xp.  16,  a.  23 — 23  06.  KypcnB  Tpy6eijKoro.  MMe6opabi,  ynoMHHaeMbie 
3aecb,  —  onnoHeHTbi  HMecaaBueB,  H3  nncaa  atjioHCKHx  MOHaxoB. 

29  PTAJIH,  4>.  142,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  198,  a.  195  06.,  194. 

30  TaM  >xe,  a.  199. 

31  Cm.:  TaM  >xe,  a.  202. 
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‘nyTb’,  HanpaBJieHHbix  Ha  no/mepaucy  a(j)OHCXHX  ahcch^chtob,  ecjiH  6bi  Taxo- 
Bbie  nocjieflOBajiH.32  Ho  njiaH  ‘nyra’  paccTpoHJica,  h  (j)HJioco(j)y  npHuuiocb 
npOKJiaMHpOBaTb  CBOH  B3rJI5mbI  Ha  B3BOJIHOBaBIHHH  BOnpOC  BHe  3TOH  H3^a- 

V,  QO 

TejlbCKOH  CTpyxTypbi. 

OjiopeHCKHH  CTpeMHjica  Hcnojib30BaTb  HHTejuieKTyajibHbiH  noTeHimaji 
KOJiJier  no  ‘nyra’  b  CBoen  ijepxoBHOH  /jeaTejibHOCTH,  yBejiHHHTb  hx  bjihahhc 
Ha  flejia  npaBocjiaBHfl  h  npe^ocTaBHJi  hm  mnpoKHe  bo3mo>xhocth  nyGjiHxa- 
ijhh  b  ‘EorocjiOBCKOM  BecTHHxe’,  peaaxTopoM  xoTOporo  oh  6bui  b  1912—1917 
rr.34  noxa3aTejibHO,  hto  Ha3HaneHHe  OjiopeHcxoro  Ha  3Ty  aojimiocTb  6bijio 
pacueHeHO  EyjiraxoBbiM  xax  6e3ycjiOBHO  oTpa/moe  j\jik  ‘nyra’  co6biTHe.  Eme 
c  xoHua  1910  r.  b  H3AaTejibCTBe  uijio  o6cy^eHHe  bo3mo>xhocth  H3,naHH5i  co6- 
CTBeHHoro  acypHajia,  ho  peajnoaiiHH  3Toro  npoexTa  Memana  HexBaTxa  xBa- 
jiH(J)HitHpoBaHHbix  coTpy^HHxoB.35  Kopzia  >x e  OjiopeHcxHH  CTaji  pyxoBOAH- 
TejieM  'EorocjiOBCxoro  BecTHHxa’,  EyjiraxoB  BocnpHHflJi  3to  xax  nacTHHHoe, 
ho  y^aHHoe  pemeHHe  6ojie3HeHHOH  npoGjieMbi.36  ‘EorocjiOBCXHH  BecTHHx’, 
xoHenHo,  He  cTan  (JmjiHajiOM  H3,naTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’,  ho  npeAOCTaBHji  3HanH- 
TejibHbie  bo3mo>xhocth  aBTopaM  3Toro  xpyra  o6pamaTbC5i  x  3aHHTepecoBaH- 
hoh  ay^HTopHH  c  TexcTaMH  onpe^ejieHHOH  HanpaBJieHHOCTH. 

O^HHM  H3  HeCOMHeHHbIX  AOCTH)XeHHH  ‘OyTH’  HBHJICfl  BbinyCX  XHHrH  <2>JIO- 
peHcxoro  ‘Ctojhi  h  yTBep>x/ieHHe  Hcthhu:  onbiT  npaBocjiaBHOH  OeoamieH 
b  ^BeHaOTaTH  nncbMax’.  no  CBHZieTejibCTBy  coBpeMeHHHXOB,  Bbixo#  b  cbct 
3TOrO  COHHHeHHa  6bIJI  ‘60JIbIHHM  CoGbITHeM  3TOrO  BpeMeHH  [...].  O  HeM 
MHoro  roBOpHJiocb  bo  Been  xyjibTypHOH  MocxBe’,37  npHneM  Bbicxa3biBajiHCb 


32  Cm.:  TaM  >Ke. 

33  riojipo6Hee  06  stom  cm.:  Eonei^Kan  H.  K.  Cjiobo  b  TeopHH  H3biKa  n.  A.  <t>jiopeHCKoro.  — 
Studia  slavica  Academiae  scientiarum  hungaricae,  t.  34  (1988),  fasc.  1-4,  p.  13-19;  AndponuK 
(Tpyoauee).  [npHMenaHHa] .  —  &AopencKuu  77.  A.  [Cohhhchhji]  .  MocKBa:  npaB^a,  1990,  t.  2, 
c.  424 — 433;  a  TaioKe  ny6jiHKauHH  caMoro  <l>nopeHCKoro  o  npo6neMe  HMecnaBHa:  [0AopencKuu 
FI.  A.].  Ot  Pe^aKLiMH.  —  Anmonuu  ( EyAamoeuu).  Anonoraa  Bepbi  bo  Hms  Eocene  h  bo  Mmh 
HHcyc.  MocKBa:  PejiHrno3HO-4)HJioco4)CKaji  6H6jiHOTeKa,  1913,  c.  VII — XIV. 

34  Cm.:  AndponuK  ( Tpydauee).  CBjnueHHHK  FlaBeji  <I>JTopeHCKHH  —  npo4>eccop  Mockobckoh 
^yxoBHofi  AKa^eMHH  h  pe^aKTop  ‘EorocjioBCKoro  BecraHKa’  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  301.  B  HHCJie 
jihp,  KOTopbix  »ejiaji  npHBJienb  k  coTpyzjHHHecTBy  b  acypHajie  OjiopeHCKHH,  cjie,ayK>mHe  aBTopbi 
inyTH’:  C.  H.  EyjiraKOB,  A.  C.  TjiHHKa  (Bojdkckhh),  B.  <t>.  3pH,  A.  B.  EjibnaHHHOB,  A.  Eejibin 
(Bee  nepeHHCJieHHbie  —  b  nponuiOM  cno,HBH)KHHKH  OnopeHCKoro  no  ‘XpncTHaHCKOMy  6paTCTBy 
6opb6bi’.  Cm.:  Meanoea  E.  B.  d>JiopeHCKHH  h  XpncTHaHCKoe  EpaTCTBO  Eopb6bi.  —  Bonpocbi 
4)hjioco4)hh,  1993,  No  6,  c.  159 — 166.  3Ta  ny6jiHKanHH  neHHa  4)aKTorpa(f)HeH,  xots  h  ziaeT  Ma- 
Jioy6eflHTejibHyio  HHTepnpeTaumo  H3JiaraeMbix  CBe^eHnn),  H.  A.  EepnaeB,  E.  H.  Tpy6enKOH, 
C.  A.  Ubctkob,  B.  M.  MBaHOB,  B.  II.  KapnoB,  C.  A.  AnexceeB  (AcKOJib,aoB),  T.  A.  PaHHHCKHH, 
C.  H.  ^ypbiiiHH,  H.  A.  MaxuieeBa  h  ,ap.  (cm.:  AndponuK  (Tpydauee).  Cbsiuchhhk  IlaBeji  (EjiopeH- 
ckhh  —  npo(J)eccop  Mockobckoh  ^yxoBHoil  AKa^eMHH  h  pe^aKTop  ‘EorocnoBCKoro  BecTHHKa’ 
(npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  301.) 

35  Cm.:  PrAJTH,  (}).  142,  on.  1,  e^.  xp.  198,  ji.  123  06.,  173  06.,  171. 

36  Cm.:  TaM  >Ke,  n.  176. 

37  Meanoea  JJudun.  BocnoMHHaHHa:  KHHra  06  OTne.  [Paris]:  Atheneum,  [1990],  c.  60. 
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H  BOCTOp>KeHHbie  H  yHHHH^CHTeJlbHbie  OUeHKH,38  H  BeCb  THpa)K  (AB e  TblCfl- 
hh  3K3eMrui5ipoB),  HecMOTpa  Ha  BbicoKyio  ueHy  (3  py6jifl  50  Koneex),  pa- 
3omejica  ‘HapacxBaT’.39  T.  B.  Po3aHOBa  no3AHee  nHcana,  hto  ‘3Ta  KHHra 
Cbirpajia  KOAOccaAbHyio  pojib  b  TOTAauiHeM  oGmecTBe.  Bca  co3HaTeAbHaa 
HHTeAJiHreHiiHa  3anHTbiBajiacb  eio  h  nojiarajia,  hto  Hauuia  Bee  otbctm  Ha 
cboh  AyxoBHbie  3anpocbi’.40  ComacHO  C.  W.  OyAemo,  3to  H3AaHHe  ‘riyTH’ 
6bmo  BocnpHHHTO  Kax  HBJieHHe  pejiHTH03Horo  AHCCHAeHTCTBa:  ‘KHnry  Ojio- 
peHCKoro  BCTpeTHAa  c  paAocTbio  rjiaBHbiM  o6pa30M  TorAaiuHflfl  MOAOAOKb, 
a  to  HeAo6po)KejiaTejibCTBo,  c  kotophm  ee  BCTpeTHAH  HexoTopbie  yneHbie 
JHOAH,  [.  .  .  ]  o6bHCH5ieTCH  TAaBHblM  o6pa30M  TeM,  HTO  aBTOp  HapyUIHJI  BCe 
TpaAHAHH  H  KaHOHbl  npO(j)eCCOpCKOrO  6oTOCJIOBCTBOBaHHH,  BeCb  npHBbIHHblH 
60TOCJIOBCKHH  CTaHAapT’.41  HeTpaAHIJHOHHblH,  nOAJIHHHO  HOBaTOpCKHH  nOA- 
xoa  OjiopeHCKoro  ko  mhothm  BonpocaM  onpeAeAHA  3HaneHHe  3toto  TpyAa: 
co  ‘CroAna’  Hananacb  ‘HOBaa  apa  b  pyccxoM  6otocaobhh’,  KHHra  ‘peBOAH- 
yAHOHH3HpOBaAa  He  TOAbKO  6orOCAOBCKOe  MblUIAeHHe,  HO  TaK^Ce  CTHAb  H 
(J)opMy  pyccKOH  6otocaobckoh  AHTepaTypbi’ 42  h  nocTaBHAa  ee  aBTOpa  ‘b  p^A 
KpynHeHUIHX  pyCCKHX  GoTOCAOBOB’.43  HeTpHBHaAbHOCTb  COHHHeHHH  6bIAa  Ta- 
KOBa,  hto  ‘Aa^ce  npocBemeHHeHmne  HepapxH  —  HAeHbi  CnHOAa,  ot  KOTopbix 
MO)KHO  6bIAO  O^CHAaTb  GecnpHCTpaCTHJI  H  UlHpOTbl  B033peHHH’,  OTHeCAHCb  K 
HeMy  HeraTHBHO.44  B  nncbMe  EyAraKOBa  k  A.  C.  TAKHKe  (BoAAccKOMy)  (5 
anpeAH  1914  r.)  OTMeneHo: 

Haa  roAOBOH  o.  IlaBAa  <I>a.  [opeHCKoro]  Bee  co6HpaioTca  TynH.  yTBep>K- 
AaioT,  hto  ero  AHCcepTaijHa  He  6yaeT  oAo6peHa  b  CHHoae,  a  caM  oh  yace 
HaHHHaeT  coBeTOBaTbca  06  ycTpoeHHH  cBoeM  nocae  H3rHaHH«  H3  aKaae- 
mhh.  He  aaii  Eor  3Toro,  paan  AKaaeMHH  caMon!45 

MivieHHO  b  KHHre  <J>AopeHCKoro  ‘CroAn  h  yTBep^KACHHe  PicTHHbf ,  BbinyuueH- 
hoh  H3AATeAbCTBOM  ‘IlyTh’,  no  no3AHeHLueMy  npH3HaHHio  aBTopa,  HanGoAee 

38  HanpHMep,  apxHenHCKon  Ahtohhh  (XpanoBHijKHH)  onpeaeana  ‘CTOJin’  KaK  ‘npocTO  xjibi- 
ctobckhh  6pea’  (uht.  no:  AndponuK  (Tpy6anee).  CBameHHHK  IlaBea  <t>aopeHCKHH  —  npo(|)eccop 
Mockobckoh  AyxoBHon  AxaaeMHH  h  peaaxTop  ‘EorocaoBCKoro  BecTHHKa’  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c. 
308). 

39  0pudMaH  B.  r.  Teopna  OTHOCHTeabHOCTH  h  aHTHpeanrH03Hafl  nponaraHaa.  MocKBa:  Ori43, 
1932,  c.  59.  rioao6Hoe  >xe  CBHaeTeabCTBO  BCTpenaeTca  b  nepenncKe  EyaraxoBa.  B  nncbMe  ot  5 
anpejia  1914  r.  oh  coo6luhjt  T aHHxe  (BoaxcxoMy):  ‘KHHra  HMena  HCKjnoHHTejibHbiH  ycnex,  Bee 
H3aaHHe  (2000)  yace  nonra  Bee  pa30uuiocb’  (PrAJIM,  (J).  142,  on.  1,  ea.  xp.  198,  a.  217  06.). 

40  Po3aHoea  T.  B.  H3  BOcnoMHHaHHH.  BcTyn.  ct.  h  ny6a.  A.  H.  EorocaoBcxoro.  — -  Bonpocbi 
jiHTepaTypbi,  1990,  oKTa6pb,  c.  216. 

41  0ydeAb  C.  M.  06  o.  FlaBae  <t>aopeHCXOM:  (1882 — 1943).  2-e  H3a.  Paris:  YMCA  Press,  1988, 
c.  90. 

42  3epnoe  H.  PyccKoe  peanrH03Hoe  B03po)xaeHHe  XX  Bexa.  Plep.  c  aHra.  Paris:  YMCA  Press, 
1974,  c.  113. 

43  TaM  >xe,  c.  114. 

44  Cm.:  SorocaoBCKHe  Tpyabi,  c6.  28  (npHMeHaHHe  13),  c.  297.  (L(HTHpyeTca  nncbMO  en.  <t>eo- 
aopa  (rio3aeeBCKoro)  ot  28  HHBapa  1914  r.) 

45  PrAJIH,  4).  142,  on.  1,  ea.  xp.  198,  a.  217  06. 
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nojmo  3anenaTjiejiHCb  ero  MeTOAbi  h  B033peHH».46  OGuiHpHbiH  Gotocjiobcko- 
(J)hjioco(J)ckhh  Tpy^  coAepacHT  3KCKypcbi  b  o6nacTb  Apyrnx  Hayx  (aothkh, 
Me/JHUHHbl,  TeOpHH  n03HaHHfl,  (j)HJIOJIOTHH,  MaTeMaTHKH,  (j)OJIbKJIOpHCTHKH 
h  np.)  h  BKjiiOMaeT  b  ce6a  6ojiee  tmcjihh  noApo6Hbix  npHMenaHHH,  o6uiHp- 
HeHIlJHH  CnHCOK  JIHTepaTypbl  H  HCTOHHHKOB,  B  TOM  HHCJie  HHOJBbIHHbIX.  He- 
o6biHHa  h  jiHTepaTypHaa  (J)opMa  khhth:  ‘CTOJin’  HanncaH  b  cTHjiH30BaHH0- 
apxaHnecKOM  CTHjie  ‘nnceM’  h  KaK  6bi  npeACTaBjiaeT  co6oh  HenocpeACTBeH- 
Hoe  noBecTBOBaHHe  aBTopa  o  ero  hhthmhwx  pejiHTH03Hbix  h  HpaBCTBeHHbix 
nepe^cHBaHHHX.  ‘Ctojui’  aKKyMyjiHpoBaji  htoth  MHorojieTHHX  AyxoBHbix  h 
pa3HOCTopoHHHx  HccjieAOBaTejibCKHx  ycHjiHH  <l>jiopeHCKoro,  a  noTOMy  Aefi- 
CTBHTejibHO  aBjiaeTCH  ‘rjiaBHbiM  nenaTHbiM  npoH3BeACHHeM  o.  riaBjia’.47 

M3^aHHe  H3o6peTaTejibHo  o(j)opMJieHo  caMHM  OnopeHCKHM,  h  Bee  3Jie- 
MeHTbi  ero  o6nHKa  o6bacHeHbi  aBTopoM  b  TexcTe:48  Hcnojib30BaHHe  pa3- 
JIHHHblX  ZieKOpaTHBHbIX  HipH(J)TOB,  OC06eHHOCTH  Ha6opa,  BepCTKH,  UBeTOBOe 
pemeHHe  o6jio>kkh,  3anMCTBOBaHHbie  H3  CTapHHHbix  3anaAHoeBponeHCKHx  H3- 
AaHHH  rpa(})HHecKHe  3acTaBKH,  —  Bee  3to  6bijio  Bbi6paH0  b  tohhom  cootbct- 
CTBHH  C  CO/^ep^CaHHeM  KHHTH,  HJIJlIOCTpHpOBaJlO  H  AOnOJIHflJIO  BbIpa>KeHHbie  B 
TeKCTe  hack  OjiopeHCKoro,  Hecuo  BaacHyio  CMbicnoByK)  Harpy3Ky.  Mckjhohh- 
TejibHbiM  3HaneHHeM  opHTHHaubHoro  o6jiHKa  3toh  khhth  ‘FlyTH’  6biJia  onpe- 
AejieHa  nocneAyiomaJi  TpaamjHfl  ee  (J)aKCHMHJibHoro  nepeH3AaHH5i.49  Oco6eH- 
HOCTH  0(j)OpMJieHHfl  KHHTH  CTaJlH  B03M0)KHbI  6jiar0^apJI  JIHHHOMy  ynacTHK) 
aBTopa  b  ee  npoH3BOACTBe.  OjiopeHCKHH  npoBOAHJi  mhoto  BpeMeHH  b  THno- 
rpa(j)HH  ToBapnmecTBa  A.  W.  MaMOHTOBa,  Ha6AK>Aafl  3a  npoueccoM  noAro- 
TOBKH  CBOeH  KHHTH  K  neHaTH,  pyKOBOA*!  paGoTaMH.  rioCKOJIbKy  CneLJHaJIbHOrO 
KOHTpOJIH  CO  CTOpOHbl  H3AaTeAbCTBa  3a  XOflOM  H3TOTOBJieHH«  ‘CTOJina’  He 
6biJio,  b  pe3yjibTaTe  CTOJib  TecHoro  B3aHMO^eHCTBHH  aBTopa  h  THnorpacj)HH 
o6beM  khhth  CHJibHO  yBejiHHHjica  no  cpaBHeHHK)  c  nepBOHanajibHO  npeAno- 
jiaraBLUHMC^.  O  tom  ‘bojihchkh’,  KaKoe  Bbi3Bajio  b  ‘Fly™’  o6Hapy»HBUieeca 
‘HenoMepHoe  pa3pacTaHHe  khhth  OjiopeHCKoro’,  nncaji  27  AeKa6p«  1912  r. 
o^HOMy  H3  cbohx  KoppecnoHAeHTOB  EyjiraKOB.50  FIoKa3aTejibHO,  hto  03Ha- 
KOMHTbC5i  c  pe3yjibTaTaMH  Tpy^a  OjiopeHCKoro  coTpyAHHKH  H3AaTejibCTBa 
(KaK  Mopo30Ba  h  TpyGeijKOH,  HanpHMep51)  cmotjih  jinuib  no  BbixoAe  khhth 

46  Cm.:  PHE  PO  C^n,  4>.  194,  on.  1,  ejx.  xp.  891,  ji.  2  06. 

47  <t>paHK  C.  JI.  M3  HCTopnH  pyccKon  (Jjhjioco^ckoh  MbicjiH  KOHLja  XIX  h  Hanajia  XX  Bexa: 
aHTOJTorna.  —  [Washington,  N.Y.]:  Inter-Language  Literary  Associates,  1965,  c.  198. 

48  Cm.:  0AopencKuu  IlaeeA.  CTOJin  h  yTBep^neHne  McTHHbi:  onbiT  npaBocnaBHon  <t>eonnnen 
b  nBeHannaTH  nncbMax.  MocKBa:  IlyTb,  [1913],  c.  807. 

49  Cm.  penpnHTHbie  H3naHHH:  EepjtHH,  1928;  JIonnoH,  1970;  IlapHac,  1989;  MocKBa,  1990. 

50  PTAJIH,  (J).  142,  on.  1,  eji.  xp.  198,  ji.  180  06. 

51  Cm.:  PTE  PO,  4>.  171,  KapT.  3,  en.  xp.  6a,  ji.  17  06.  23  jieKa6pa  1913  r.  Tpy6euKon  nncan 
Mopo30Bon:  ‘H  c  6ojibniHM  yBJieneHHeM  bo3o6hobhji  HTeHne  KHnrn  <t>JiopeHCKoro.  LnaBbi  o 
rpexe,  o  reeH[H]e,  o  Co(])hh  h  o  Jipy»6e  —  nnBHbie,  n  MHe  6bi  oneHb  xoTenocb,  HToObi  Tbi  nx 
npoHJia.  [. . .  ]  Bo  bchkom  cnynae  3to  —  doAbiuou  TanaHT,  k  KOTopoMy  Hajio  OTHecTncb  6epe)KHO 
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B  CBeT. 

Koirja  ‘Crojin’,  HaKOHeij,  Bbimeji  H3  nenaTH,  oh  Bbi3Ban  nojieMHKy  MeacAy 
(J)Hjioco(j)aMH  Kpyra  ‘IlyTH\  B  aHBape  1914  r.  Tpy6euKOH  o6paTHJica  k  aB- 
TOpy  KHHrn  c  jihhhmmh  micbMaMH,  b  KOTOpbix  3aaBHJi  o  CBoeM  Hecorjia- 
chh  c  p^aom  ee  nonoaceHHH.52  B  sto  BpeMa  c  pe3KOH  kphthkoh  no3H- 
Uhh  OjiopeHCKoro  BbiCTynHJi  b  nenaTH  EepAfleB.53  Ero  peaKAHa  Ha  bmxoa 
‘CTOAna’  Bbi3BaAa  B03MymeHHe  TpyGemcoro,  kslk  ‘o^cecToneHHbie  HanaAKH’, 
HeBepHbie  no  (J)opMe  h  no  cymecTBy:  06  3tom  oh  3aaBHA  b  AOKnaAe  ‘CBeT 
OaBopCKHH  h  npeoGpaaceHne  yMa’  Ha  coctoabihcmcji  26  (J)eBpaA5i  1914  r.  3a- 
ceAaHHH  PejiHrH03HO-(})HJioco4)CKoro  o6mecTBa54  h  b  6onee  npocTpaHHOH, 
AOpaGoTaHHon  no  pe3ynbTaTaM  oGcyacAeHHa  CTaTbe  noA  TeM  ^ce  3arjiaBHeM, 
KOTOpaa  GbiJia  onyGjiHKOBaHa  bhocjicactbhh  b  ^cypHajie  ‘PyccKaa  Mbicjib’.55 
B  o6ohx  BbiCTynjieHH^x  Tpy6eijKOH  o6bhhhji  EepA^eBa  b  ‘ynaAOHHOM  AHJie- 
TaHTH3Me’  h  ‘ACKaACHTCKOM  aAOTH3Me’,  nonyTHo  3a«BHB  o  Hey6eAHTejibHOCTH 
())HJ10C0(J)CKHX  nOCTpOeHHH  3TOrO  MbICJIHTeJia,  HO  OAHOBpeMeHHO  BbICKa3aJl  H 

h  jik)6obho.  Bo  MHe  Bee  6ojibine  yKpenjiaeTCB  HaMepeHHe  TaK  hjih  imane  0T03BaTbca  Ha  3Ty 
KHHry,  —  jih6o  pecJiepaTOM,  jih6o  CTaTben,  —  OHeHHTb  nojioacHTejibHoe  h  npHBeTCTBOBaTb  “aap 
EoaCHH”,  HO  HMeHHO  C  3TOH  TOHKH  3peHHB  HanaCTb  Ha  npHMeeb  XO^BHeii  UlKOAbHOU  My^pOCTH, 
KOTopaa  nopTHT  pejioe  —  Ha  y3Koe  cjiaBBHocJjHJibCTBo  b  cTHjie  3pHa  h  Ha  Hejieno-^HJieTaHTCKHH 
“aHTHHOMH3M”  ’  (PrB  PO,  (j).  171,  xapT.  8,  ejj.  xp.  16,  ji.  46  06. — 47.  KypcHB  Tpy6enKoro). 

52  Cm.:  riepenHCKa  khb3b  EBreHHa  HHKOJiaeBHHa  Tpy6emcoro  h  CBameHHHKa  ElaBJia  OjiopeH- 
CKoro.  FIy6ji.  AH,apoHHKa  (Tpy6aneBa),  C.  M.  EIojioBHHKHHa,  n.  B.  OjiopeHCKoro.  FIpHM.  C.  M. 
IlojioBHHKHHa  h  AH^poHHKa  (Tpy6aneBa).  —  Bonpocbi  (JjhjiococJihh,  1989,  No  12,  c.  103 — 111. 
Coo6maa  Mopo30BOH  06  oTBeTe  OjiopeHCKoro  Ha  CBoe  nncbMo,  Tpy6eijKOH  xapaKTepH30Baji 
ero:  ‘3aMeHaTejibHo  MHJibiil  h  cepaeHHbiH  otbct,  oneHb  mchb  TpoHyBiHHH’  (PrB  PO,  (}).  171,  xapT. 
8,  err  xp.  2a,  ji.  3).  06xoj3HTejibHocTb  OjiopeHCKoro,  o^HaKo,  He  H3MeHHJia  mhchhb  Tpy6epKoro 
o  KHHre,  h  KH«3b  coxpaHHJi  HaMepeHHe  HanaTb  nojieMHKy  c  aBTopoM  ‘CTOJina’. 

53  Cm.:  Eepdnee  Hukojiciu.  CTHJiH30BaHHoe  npaBocjiaBHe.  —  PyccKaa  Mbicjib,  1914,  [aHBapb], 
kh.  I,  [ota.  2],  c.  109 — 125. 

54  Cm.:  Tpy6eijKou  Ee2enuu.  CBeT  OaBopcKHH  h  npeo6paaceHHe  yMa:  no  noBojiy  khhth  CBameH- 
HHKa  n.  A.  OjiopeHCKoro  ‘Ctojhi  h  yTBepac,aeHHe  HcTHHbi’.  M3^.  KHHroH3aaTenbCTBa  ‘ElyTh’. 
MocKBa,  1914  r.  —  Bonpocbi  (JjhjiococJjhh,  1989,  N°  12,  c.  112 — 129.  CorjiacHo  Mopo30Boii,  Ojio- 
peHCKHH  noHanajiy  HaneBJica  H36eacaTb  stoh  ny6jiHHHOH  nojieMHKH  no  noBOjiy  CBoen  KHHrH  (cm.: 
PrB  PO,  (j).  171,  xapT.  3,  ea.  xp.  4,  ji.  39  06.):  ‘OjiopeHCKHH  nncaji  Panicy  [T.e.  PaHHHCKOMy], 
hto  oh  Ha  co6paHHH  [PejiHrH03Ho-(})HJToco4)CKoro  o6mecTBa]  6biTb  He  MoaceT,  a  b  uhtyiumhom 
xpy>KKe  c  to6oh  [T.e.  c  a^pecaTOM  stoto  nHCbMa,  Tpy6euKHM]  oneHb  xoTeji  6bi  no6ece^OBaTb! 
Mbi  ziyMaeM  ycTponTb  6ecejiy  b  IJymu  xor^a  Tbi  CKaaceuib,  BenepoM,  b  tcchom  KpyacKe!’  (xypcHB 
Mopo3oboh).  TpyGepKOH,  Bee  ace,  nocHHTaji  HeB03MoacHbiM  h  HenpaBHJibHbiM  orpaHHHHBaTbca 
BHyTpnpe^aKHHOHHOH  rtHCKyccHeil  h  jioOhjich  ny6jiHHHoro  flHcnyTa.  Ao  htchha  pe(J)epaTa  b  POO, 
TeM  He  MeHee,  oh  npenBapHTejibHO  o3HaKOMHJi  c  ero  coaepacaHHeM  Mopo30By  (cm.:  TaM  ace, 
xapT.  8,  ezi.  xp.  2a,  ji.  3  06.). 

55  Cm.:  TpydeifKou  Eeeemiu.  CBeT  OaBopcKHH  h  npeoOpaaceHHe  yMa:  no  noBO^y  khhth  CBHineH- 
HHKa  n.  A.  OnopeHCKoro  ‘Ctojhi  h  yTBepac^eHne  Hcthhu’.  H3n.  KHHroH3^aTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’. 
MocKBa,  1914  r.  —  PyccKaa  Mbicjib,  1914,  [Mail],  kh.  V,  [otji.  2],  c.  25 — 54.  B  nncbMe  k  Mo- 
PO3OBO0  (9  MapTa  1914  r.)  Tpy6euKOH  coo6maji:  *[...]  a  noaHHcmn  cTaTbK)  o  OjiopeHCKOM, 
cpe3aji  yrjibi,  ycTpaHHJi  to,  hto,  Ka3ajiocb,  motjio  6bi  eMy  noBpenHTb,  nojiHepKHyji  rjiy6oKO  xpn- 
CTHaHCKHH  xapaKTep  khhth,  a  HenocTaTKH  oTMeTHJi  He  KaK  HecooTBeTCTByiouiHe  xpHCTHaHCTBy, 
a  HMeHHO  KaK  HecooTBeTCTByiomHe  o6uieMy  xpHCTHaHCKOMy  jyyxy  khhth  OT/iejibHbie  nepTbi  b 
hch,  jyia  aBTopa  h  ero  B033peHHH  HecymecTBeHHbie’  (PTB  PO,  (J).  171,  KapT.  8,  eji.  xp.  2a,  ji.  20). 
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pa3BepHyTyio  KpHTHKy  khhth  OjiopeHCKoro.  TpyGeijKOMy  peuiHTejibHo  B03- 
pa3HjiH  EyuraKOB  h  Mbhhob,  OAH03HanHO  no^aep^aBiuHe  OjiopeHCKoro.56 
CKOpee  conyBCTBeHHO,  ho  oneHb  kphthhho  OTHecca  k  HOBOMy  H3AaHHK>  ‘Ily- 
th’  neTep6yprcKHH  coTpyAHHK  H3AaTejibCTBa  C.  A.  AjieicceeB  (Ackojibaob).  B 
nacTHOM  nncbMe  (21  anpejia  1914  r.)  oh  nncaji: 

Ot  KHHrii  <I>.nopeHCKoro  y  MeHfl  cjio^Hoe  BnenaTjieHHe.  EeccnopHo,  ecTb 
MHoro  neHHoro  b  6orocjioBCKOM  cMbicne  h  b  ncnxojiorHH.  [ecKOM] .  [. . .  ] 
rjiaBHaa  ueHHOCTb,  no-MoeMy,  b  rnaBe  O  reeHHe.  Tyr  BHeceHO  hchto 
oneHb  cymecTBeHHoe  h  rjio6oKOMbicjieHHoe.57 

OflHaKO,  3aMenaji  npn  3tom  AjieKceeB,  ‘hto  >k e  KacaeTca  (J>hjioco(|)hh, 
BHHbeToneK,  (j)HjiojiorHH,  yneHeHuinx  npHMenaHHH,  H3bicKaHHOH  npocTOTbi  h 
T TO  06  3TOM  “nOMOJIHIHM  HeMHOTO”  \58 

npH  Bcex  pa3JiHHHax  BbicKa3aHHbix  oueHOK,  KHHra  b  uejiOM  Gbijia  npH- 
3HaHa  ‘maBHbiM  TeopeTHnecKHM  h  ocHOBonojiaraTejibHbiM  o6Hapy^ceHHeM’ 
AJi«  Bcero  hachhoto  ABH>KeHHfl  HeocjiaBflHO(})HJibCTBa,  nocKOJibKy  oHa  ‘rjiy- 
6oko  h  MHorocTopOHHe  xacajiacb  Bcex  rjiaBHbix  npo6neM  pejiHTH03H0H  ())h- 
Aococj)HH  h  AaBajia  CBoeo6pa3Hyio  h  3aKOHHeHHyio  cncTeMy  penHTH03HOH 

9  5Q 

MbICJlH  . 

06o3HaHeHHa5i  b  KHnre  AaTa  mjxaimsi  —  1914  r.  —  AOJiroe  BpeMfl  npn- 
HHMajiacb  aBTopaMH,  HCCJieAOBaBiuHMH  TBopnecTBO  OjiopeHCKoro,  3a  hcthh- 
Hyio,  h  Ha  3tom  ocHOBaHHH  nyTeBCKHH  ‘CTOJin’  onpeAejiHJicji  hmh  xax  okoh- 
naTejibHbiH  pe3yjibTaT  pa6oTbi  <J>jiopeHCKoro  HaA  3thm  coHHHeHHeM,  'neTBep- 
Ta5i  peAaKAHfl’.60  Me>KAy  tcm,  3to  He  Tax,  h  1914  r.  He  HBjiaeTca  hcthh- 
hoh  AaTOH.  CaM  aBTop  AaTHpoBajr  KHHry  191  3-m  r.,61  h  AeHCTBHTejibHO, 
comacHO  ‘Khh^choh  JieTonHCH  rnaBHoro  ynpaBJieHHJi  no  AejiaM  nenaTH’,  ro- 
TOBoe  H3AaHHe  nyTeBCKoro  ‘CTOJina’  6biJio  npeACTaBAeHO  b  YnpaBJieHHe  no 
AejiaM  nenaTH  oceHbio  1913  r.62  3to  H3AaHHe,  k'&k  noKa3bmaeT  H3yneHHe 

o6CTO»TeJlbCTB,  BOBCe  He  flBJIflJIOCb  HTOTOBOH  BepCHeH  KHHTH. 

56  Cm.  AHeBHHKOByK)  3ariHCb  B.  K.  UlBapcanoH  ot  28  (JjeBpajifl  1914  r.  (BecTHHK  PyccKoro 
xpHCTHaHCKoro  N°  160,  1990,  Bbin.  Ill,  c.  122 — 123). 

5<  PrAJIH,  (J).  142,  on.  1,  ea.  xp.  181,  jt  18 — 18  06. 

58  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  18. 

59  HKoeeHKo  E.  OnepKH  pyccxon  4>hjtoco(|)hh.  BepjiHH:  PyccKoe  YHHBepcajibHoe  H3aaTenbCTBo, 
1922,  c.  109. 

60  Cm.,  HanpnMep:  3epnoe  77.  PyccKoe  pejiHrno3Hoe  B03po>KaeHHe  XX  Beica  (npaMenaHne  42), 
c.  113;  OydeAb  C.  77.  06  o.  riaBJie  <bjiopeHCKOM  (npuMenaHHe  41),  c.  13;  EoHeifKax  77.  K.  Cjiobo  b 
TeopnH  »3biKa  n.  A.  OjiopeHCKoro  (npHMenaHHe  33),  p.  16;  [Cmpyee  77.  A.  Ot  H3aaTejibCTBa] .  - 

< PAopeucKuu  IlaeeA.  Co6paHne  conwHeHnn.  Paris:  YMCA  Press,  1989,  t.  IV,  4  c.  o6a.;  AHdpomiK 
(Tpydauee).  75  JieT  KHnre.  —  FlaMBTHbie  KHH)KHbie  aaTbi:  1989.  [MocKBa:  KHnra,  1989],  c. 
56;  Xopyxcuu  C.  C.  O  (J)hjioco4)hh  CBflmeHHHKa  riaBJia  OjiopeHCKoro.  —  &AopeHCKuu  77.  A. 
[CowHHenHfl]  (npHMeHaHne  33),  t.  1,  h.  I,  c.  VII;  h  mh.  ap. 

61  Cm.:  (pAopencKuu  IlaeeA.  O  ayxoBHon  hcthhc.  MocKBa,  1913,  Bbin.  2,  c.  III. 

62  C  26  Hoa6p«  no  9  aeKa6pa  1913  r.  Cm.:  KHn^Haa  JleTonncb  rnaBHoro  YnpaBjTeHHH  no 
aenaM  nenaTH,  1913,  14  aeica6pH,  JM°  48,  c.  32,  JNb  32110. 
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riepBOHaHajibHbm  BapnaHT  connHeHna  OjiopeHcxoro  6biji  H3^aH  eme  b 
H05i6pe  1908  r.,  6e3  Kaicoro  6bi  to  hh  6bijio  ynacTna  ‘nyra’.63  Ho  Bno- 
cjie^CTBHH  Bbinijio  eme  Tpn  H3^aHH»,  pa3JiHHaioinHXC5i  no  cocTaBy  tcxctob  h 
o(j)opMjieHHio,64  —  n  nx  cjiHHeHHe  noKa3biBaeT,  hto  Bee  ohh  hmciot  k  H3^a- 
TejibCTBy  ‘nyTb1  caMoe  HenocpeacTBeHHoe  OTHomeHne. 

B  HHX  HCn0JIb30BaH  O^HH  H  TOT  >Xe  mpH(()TOBOH  Ha6op:  nneHTHHHbl  ne- 
(j)eKTbi  pa^a  jiHTep,  HexoTopbie  onenaTXH,  apyrne  rpacfmHecxne  oco6eHHO- 
cth  TeKCTa,  nacTHHHO  coBnaaaeT  BepcTxa.  To  ecTb,  Bee  3th  khhth  GbiJin  ot- 
nenaTaHbi  c  MeTajiJia,  xoTOpbin  6biJi  no^roTOBjieH  THnorpa^nen  A.  H.  Ma- 
MOHTOBa  no  3aKa3y  ‘nyra’. 

BMecTe  c  TeM,  tom  c  Mapxoii  H3,aaTejibCTBa  HMeeT  6onee  rpfl3HbiH  Ha- 
6op:  Ha  CTpaHHuax  811 — 812  npnBefleH  cnncox  ‘3aMeneHHbie  norpeuiHOCTn’, 
b  ocTajibHbix  )K e  H3AaHHHx  nepeHHCJieHHbie  onenaTxn  y>xe  ncnpaBjieHbi,  nc- 
npaBjieHbi  n  HeKOTOpbie  apyrne  oihh6kh  ‘Sojibinoro1  ‘Crojina’.  3to  AaeT  jx o- 
CTaTOHHbie  ocHOBaHna  ana  toto,  hto6m  onpeaejieHHO  yTBep>K^aTb:  ‘Crojin’ 
‘nyTn’  6biji  H3TOTOBjieH  npe>x£e,  neM  noHBHjincb  o6a  coxpameHHbix  H3^aHH5i. 
no^TBep)KnaeT  Taxon  BbiBoa  n  cnenyioinafl  oco6eHHOCTb  BeperxH  Ha6opa:  b 
npnMenaHnax  coxpameHHbix  H3aanHH  nojioca  Ha6opa  3aMeTHo  CMemeHa  no 
OTHomeHHio  k  xojioHimiJipe  n  ocTaBJiaeT  cnesa  mnpoKoe  CBo6o,zmoe  none. 
3to  HeHy^cHoe  none  bo3hhkjio  noTOMy,  hto  no  MaxeTy  npenbmymero,  non- 
hoto  H3naHH5i  3necb  pacnojiarajicn  BcnoMoraTejibHbin  tcxctoboh  Ha6op  — 
HOMepa  CTpaHnn,  x  xoTOpbiM  OTHOcnjincb  naHHbie  npHMeHaHna. 

B  xHnrax  6e3  Mapxn  H3flaTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’  BepcTxa  ncnojib30BaHHoro  CTa- 
poro  Ha6opa  npHMenaHHH  Hecxojibxo  H3MeHeHa,  a  nacTb  TexcTa  HaGpaHa  3a- 
hobo  b  hhoh  peaaximH.  ComacHO  pa3bacHeHHK>  caMoro  OnopeHCxoro,  H3- 
MeHeHna  6biJin  npoH3Be,aeHbi  ‘pa jxyl  aeuieBH3Hbi  btophhhoto  Ha6opa’.65  3to 

63  Cm.:  [ O.topeHCKuu  IlaeeA].  Ctojui  h  YTBep)K,aeHHe  McTHHbi:  (nncbMa  k  Apyry).  [MocKBa, 
1908],  3Ta  6poimopa  b  162  CTpaHHHbi  6biJia  no,aroTOBjieHa  Ha  6a3e  nepBOHanajibHOH  ny6jiHKauHH 
b  cSopHHKe  ‘Bonpocbi  pejiHTHH’  (MocKBa,  1908,  Bbin.  2,  c.  223 — 384)  h  oTnenaTaHa  THnorpaiJiHeH 
BHJib/ie  Tnpa)KOM  b  200  3K3eMnjiflpoB.  CBeaeHHa  o  ee  Bbixoae  cm.:  KHH5KHaa  JleTonHCb  TiiaBHoro 
YnpaBjieHHfl  no  zieJiaM  nenaTH,  1908,  22  Hoa6pH,  N°  46,  c.  19,  N°  20941.  Cm.  TaioKe  AonojiHeHHe 
k  3TOMy  H3ziaHHK)  - —  He  ynTeHHyio  ‘Khh>khoh  JieTonHCbK)’  6poimopy  b  26  CTpaHHn:  0AopencKuu 
n.  ‘CTOJin  h  yTBep)KjieHHe  hcthhu’.  MocKBa:  nenaTHa  A.  H.  CHernpeBon,  1908. 

64  KpoMe  y)Ke  Ha3BaHHoro  H3,aaHHfl  ‘IlyTH’  cm.:  0AopencKuu  IlaeeA.  O  jiyxoBHon  hcthhc: 
onbiT  npaBocjiaBHon  Oeojinnen.  MocKBa:  ToBapnuiecTBO  THnorpa4)HH  A.  H.  MaMOHTOBa,  1913, 
Bbin.  [1]  +  2,  534  c.  +  LXXIV  c.;  0AopencKuu  IlaeeA.  O  ^yxoBHon  HCTHHe:  onbiT  npaBocjiaBHon 
OeojiHuen.  MocKBa:  ToBapnmecTBO  THnorpa<})HH  A.  H.  MaMOHTOBa,  1913.  Bbin.  [1]  +  2,  252  c. 
+  LXII  c. 

65  U,ht.  no:  AndpoHUK  (Tpy6anee).  CBflmeHHHK  IlaBeji  OjiopeHCKnn  —  npoijieccop  Mockob- 
ckoh  /lyxoBHon  AxajieMHH  n  pejiaKTop  ‘BorocnoBCKoro  BecTHHKa’  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  298. 
FIpHBezieM  pa3BepHyTbin  (JiparMeHT  uHTnpyeMoro  3jiecb  nncbMa  <t>JiopeHCKoro  k  H.  H.  r.ny6o- 
KOBCKOMy  (20  okthGph  1917  r.),  nocKOJibKy  b  HeM  cojiepxHTCH  cyinecTBeHHaa  HH^opMapna  o 
pa3JIHHH5IX  Me)KJiy  nyTeBCKHM  ‘CTOJinOM’  H  OCTaJIbHbIMH  H3JiaHH5IMH  COHHHeHHa  <t>J10peHCKOTO,  a 
Taioice  jiaHbi  nojipo6HOCTH  pa6oTbi  aBTOpa  no  Bbinycxy  khht:  ‘O  unccepTaunn  CBoen  “O  ziyxoB- 
hoh  McTHHe”  a  xoTeji  6bi  CKa3aTb  Jinuib  to,  hto  hh  b  Hen,  hh  me  6bi  to  hh  6biJio  a,  b  yroziy  KOMy 
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3aMenaHHe  aBTopa  TaioKe  noaTBep>KaaeT  npeanojio>KeHHe  o  btophhhocth  kMa- 
Jlbix’  BapHaHTOB  ^HCCepTaUHOHHOrO  COHIiHeHHH  OnopeHCKoro. 

ComacHO  peKjiaMHOH  HH(J)opMaiiHH  ‘FlyTH’,  k  Hanajiy  1912  r.  ‘Ctojhi’  6biJi 
b  ochobhom  totob,  nenaTajicfl,66  h  ero  BbinycK  6biji  Ha3HaneH  Ha  (JieBpajib 
1912  r.6'  IloaTOMy  BepoaTHo,  hto  5  anpejia  1912  r.  OnopeHCKHH  npeacTaBHji 
b  CoBeT  Mockobckoh  flyxoBHOH  axaaeMHH  ana  3amHTbi  b  KanecTBe  Marn- 
CTepcKOH  ziHCcepTauHH  y>Ke  MaTepnajibi,  noaroTOBjieHHbie  hm  cneunajibHO 
njm  H3^aHHa  ‘riyTH’.68  Mo^cho  3aMeTHTb,  o£HaKO,  hto  b  nocjie^HeH  nacTH 
‘6ojibmoro’  ‘CTOJina’  coaep>KHTCfl  HecKOJibKO  KOMMeHTapneB,  BKjnonaioiHHx 
6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHe  3anHCH  o  ny6jiHKauHHx  1912  h  a a>xe  Hanajia  1913  rr.69 
H3  3toto  oa H03HaHH0  cneayeT,  hto  /jonenaTbiBaHHe  KOMMeHTapneB  ‘CTOJina’ 
npoaojraajiocb  eme  h  b  1913  r.  O  tom  >xe  CBHaeTejibCTByeT  h  nncbMo  Byjira- 
KOBa  k  TjiHHKe  (BojDKCKOMy)  ot  13  anpejia  1913  r.,  rae  tobophtch,  hto  KHHra 
OjiopeHCKoro  ‘eme  He  roTOBa’.70 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  ncxoan  H3  Been  HMeiomeHca  HH(j)opMaHHH,  mo^cho  yBe- 
peHHO  3aKJIIOHHTb,  HTO  nOpH^OK  H3TOTOBJieHHH  TpeX  OCHOBHbIX  BapHaHTOB 
coHHHeHHH  OjiopeHCKoro  6biji  caeayioiHHM.  CHanajia,  b  1912  r.,  aBTop  noaro- 
tobhji  h  OTnenaTaji  ochobhoh  Kopnyc  nojiHoro  H3aaHHH  ‘CTOJina’  (BTOpaa  no- 
cjie  1908  r.  peaaKHHH  hjih,  TOHHee,  nepBaa  nojiHaa;  3aBepmaioma5i  pa6oTa  Haa 
Hen  npoziojDKajiacb  ao  oceHH  1913  r.),  3aTeM  oh  H3aaa  coKpameHHbiH  tckct, 
cneunajibHO  npeaHa3HaHeHHbiH  aaa  3auiHTbi  b  KanecTBe  MarncTepcKOH  zmc- 
cepTauHH  (TpeTbH  peaaKHHJi), 7 1  a  xoraa  3tot  BapnaHT  6bui  OTBeprHyT  pyxo- 


6bi  to  hh  6bino,  He  nncan  hh  ohhoh  3anflTOH.  Ho  xoe-neM  cymecTBeHHO  bxohhihhm  b  TKaHb  khhth 
Moefi  [‘CTOJin  h  yTBep^cxteHne  HcTHHbT]  npHuinocb  nocTynHTbca,  He  noTOMy,  HTo6bi  a  6ohhcs 
Cb.  CnHona,  a  noTOMy,  hto  a  He  6biJi  b  HpaBCTBeHHOM  npaBe  Tpe6oBaTb  Chhohcxoh  caHKHHH  TeM 
CTOpOHaM  CBOeH  KHHTH,  KOTOpbie  Xa3aHHCb  MOeMy  peueH3eHTy  HeHOCTOHHblMH  TaKOBOH,  H  3TO 
nnuiy  no  hhctoh  cobccth  [...].  HTax,  hto  >xe  onymeHO  b  “O  .ayxoBHOH  McTHHe"  cpaBHHTejibHO 
co  “CronnoM  h  yTBep>Kj3eHHeM  HcTHHbi"?  Bo-nepBbix,  jinpunecKHe  MecTa.  [. . .  ]  Ranee.  onymeH 
pan  maB-nuceM,  xax  MHe  xa^xeTca,  npencTaBnaiomHX  co6ok>  4)hjioco4)cxo-6otocjiobckhh  reAos- 
khhth.  [. . .  ]  Hto  )xe  xacaeTca  no  npHMenaHHH,  to  hx  coxpameHne  o6ycnoBneHO  HCKJiK)HHTe.TbHO 
3KOHOMHHecxHMH  coo6pa>xeHHflMH  —  pann  neuieBH3Hbi  BTopHHHoro  Ha6opa  [...]’  (PHB  PO 
can,  (|).  194,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  891,  ji.  1  06. — 2). 

66  Cm.:  EvAeaKoe  Cepaeu.  Ohhoco^hh  xo3ancTBa,  h.  1.  Mnp  xax  xo3hhctbo.  MocxBa:  nyTb, 
1912,  [om  3],  c.  VII. 

6'  Cm.:  KHHTOH3naTejibCTBO  ‘nyTb\  [KaTanor],  MocxBa,  [1911],  c.  4;  JJwiueH  JI.  Hcropna 
npeBHen  nepxBH.  MocxBa:  nyTb,  1912,  t.  1,  c.  387.  Cm.  Tax>xe  oTHocameeca  x  3TOMy  BpeMemi 
(2  MapTa  1912  r.)  nncbMO  OjiopeHcxoro  x  B.  A.  KoaceBHHXOBy  c  ynoMHHaHHeM  ‘CTOJina’:  ‘Moh 
“CTOJin”  no  Taxon  CTeneHH  onpoTHBen  MHe,  hto  a  nacTO  nyMaio  npo  ce6a:  na  He  ecTb  hh 
BbinycxaHHe  ero  b  cbct  —  axT  HaxanbCTBa  [. . .  ]  ?!’  (U,ht.  no:  AndpomiK.  OcHOBHbie  nepTbi 
hhhhocth,  >KH3Hb  h  TBopnecTBO  CBameHHHxa  naBna  a>nopeHcxoro  (npHMenaHHe  20),  c.  16). 

68  Cm.:  AndpoHUK  (Tpydauee) .  CBameHHHK  naBen  OnopeHCKHH  —  npo(])eccop  Mockobckoh 
ayxoBHofi  AxaneMHH  h  penaxTop  ‘Botochobcxoto  BecTHuxa’  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  296. 

69  Cm.:  0AopencKuu  IJaeeA.  CTonn  h  yTBepacneHne  Hcthhw:  onbiT  npaBocnaBHOH  Oeojumen 
b  ^BeHannaTH  nncbMax.  MocxBa:  nyTb,  [1913],  c.  794. 

70  PrAJIH,  4>.  142,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  198,  n.  191  06. 

(1  Cm.:  KHH^xHaa  JleTonncb  fHaBHoro  YnpaBHemiH  no  nenaM  nenaTH,  1913,  19  HHBaps,  JVb  3. 
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BoxiHTejieM  OjiopeHCKoro,  peKTopoM  Mockobckoh  flyxoBHOH  aKaAeMHH  ennc- 
koiiom  <t>eoAOpOM  (I3o3AeeBCKHM),  yKa3aBUIHM  Ha  Heo6xOAHMOCTb  hckjih- 
yneHHa  H3  npe^CTaBjieHHoro  coHHHeHHa  p»Aa  HAeojiorHHecKH  coMHHTejibHbix 
(J)parMeHTOB,72  <J>jiopeHCKHH  BbinycTHji  eme  6ojiee  coKpameHHbiH,  neTBepTbiH 
BapnaHT  KHHrH,73  KOTOpbiH  h  6bm  3amHineH  hm  19  Maa  1914  r.  b  Kane- 
CTBe  MarncTepcKOH  AHCcepTaijHH.74  Bee  roBopHT  o  tom,  hto  KHHra  ‘Crojin 
h  yTBep>K,aeHHe  McTHHbi’,  BbinymeHHaa  H3AaTejibCTBOM  ‘FlyTh’,  aBjiaeTca  He 
‘neTBepTOH  peAaKHHeH’,  a  BTopon,  6a30BOH  peAaKHHeH,  noAroTOBjieHHOH  b 
ochobhom  yace  b  1912  r.  h  bhocjicactbhh  nepepa6aTbmaBmeHca  aBTopoM, 
b  cooTBeTCTBHH  c  ero  npaKTHnecKHMH  3aaanaMH.  noATBep>KAaeT  Ham  Bbi- 
boa  h  cBHAeTejibCTBo  BecbMa  ocBeAOMJieHHoro  coBpeMeHHHKa  —  npo(j)eccopa 
Mockobckoh  /JyxoBHOH  aKaAeMHH  h  aKTHBHoro  coTpyAHHKa  ‘BorocjiOBCKoro 
BecTHHKa’  B.  A.  CoKOJiOBa.  B  no3AHeHmeH  CTaTbe,  nocBameHHOH  AyxoBHOH 
HeH3ype  b  Pocchh,  oh  nHcaji:  ‘/^ocTaTOHHO  BcnoMHHTb  TpH  (J)a3bi  “3bojho- 
Hhh”  H3BecTHoro  Tpy^a  o.  OjiopeHCKoro  “Ctojhi  h  YTBepacAeHHe  HCTHHbi”: 
KHHra  AeaacAbi  ype3biBajiacb,  TaK  KaK  nocneAHHe  rnaBbi  Ka3ajiHCb  onacHbiMH 
[...];  h  Ha  yTBepacAeHHe  CHHOAa  notuna  TOJibKO  nepBaa  nojiOBHHa  khhfh.’  75 
KpOMe  BbinycKa  ‘CTOJina’,  OnopeHCKHH  ocymecTBHji  hjih  coGnpajica 
ocyuxecTBHTb  AJia  ‘flyTH’  paA  npoeKTOB.  B  1912  r.  b  stom  H3AaTeAbCTBe  6biJi 
BbinymeH  nepeBOA  coHHHeHHa  M.  3eHnena  ‘Xo3aHCTBeHHO-3THaecKHe  B3rjiaAbi 
OTHOB  UepKBH’,  peAaKTHpOBaBUIHHCa  OnopeHCKHM.76  B  1916  r.  (J)HJIOCO(j3 

c.  27,  ,N°  2234;  6  hkxjih,  .Ng  26,  c.  26,  X?  16538.  KHHra  Bbiuura  THpaacoM  b  100  3K3eMnjiapoB;  no 
3aMeHaHMK)  aBTopa,  OHa  yace  He  BnojiHe  tohho,  b  cpaBHeHHH  c  nyTeBCKHM  ‘Ctojthom’,  Bbipaacana 
ero  Barjiaribi  h  MeTonbi  (cm.:  PHB  PO  CAn,  4>.  194,  on.  1,  err  xp.  891,  ji.  2  06.). 

72  Cm.:  AndponuK  (Tpydanee).  CBameHHHK  riaBeji  OjiopeHCKHH  —  npo(J)eccop  Mockobckoh 
A,yxoBHOH  AKaaeMHH  h  penaKTop  ‘BorocjiOBCKoro  BecTHHKa’  (npHMeHaHHe  13),  c.  297.  (TlpHBo- 
nHTca  nncbMo  ot  28  aHBapa  1914  r.). 

73  3to  nanaHHe  b  nponavKy  He  nocTynajio,  He  pacnpocTpaHHJiocb  h  6biJio  npe,zma3HaHeHO 
HCKJHOHHTejibHO  pun  cjiy>Ke6Horo  Hcnojib30BaHHfl  j\jin  3amHTbi  b  Mockobckoh  Ayxobhoh  aKa- 
neMHH.  B  TeKymen  6n6jiHorpa(})HH  ITnaBHoro  YnpaBneHHH  no  nejiaM  nenaTH  CBeaeHHa  06  3tom 
H3naHHH  oTcyTCTByioT,  o/maKO  oho  Morno  noaBHTbCH  JiHLUb  b  npoMe)KyTKe  Meac/iy  28  HHBapa 
(nncbMo  Oeoaopa)  h  28  MapTa  (3aceaaHHe  CoBeTa  aKaAeMHH,  Ha  kotopom  y>Ke  HMenca  okoh- 
naTejibHbiH  BapnaHT  TeKCTa)  1914  r.  KHHra  6biJia  H3roTOBJieHa  b  oneHb  He6ojxbuioM  KOJinnecTBe 
(KOToporo  He  xBaTHJio  psLAce  Ha  Bcex  hjichob  CoBexa.  Cm.:  HuKcmop.  Ctojhi  h  yTBepjKjieHHe 
HCTHHbi.  (OnbiT  npaBOCJiaBHOH  OeonHuen  b  nBeHaauaTH  nncbMax)  cbhiix  FlaBJia  OnopeHCKoro 
[...]:  [Pen.].  —  MnccnoHepcKoe  o6o3peHHe,  1916,  HHBapb,  X°  1,  c.  90),  —  BepoaTHo,  KycTapHbiM 
cnocoSoM.  Cp.  c  no3nHeHiHHM  cBHneTejibCTBOM  ByjiraKOBa:  Ey/izciKoe  C.  H.  Y  ctch  XepcoHHca. 
[CaHKT-rieTep6ypr:  Aopaajib;  Jlnra;  TapT],  1993,  c.  53 — 54.  CnenyeT  OTMeTHTb,  hto  enHCKon  <l>e- 
oaop  (rio3aeeBCKHH)  Ha  aamHTe  nnccepTaunn  OnopeHCKoro  OTCTanBan  hhoh  nopanoK  H3naHHH 
(cm.:  (freodop .  ‘O  nyxoBHon  hcthhc’:  OnbiT  npaBOCJiaBHOH  <t>eonnueH  (‘CTOJin  h  YTBepxneHHe 
McTHHbi’),  cBaip.  n.  <J>jiopeHCKoro.  CepraeB  Flocazr  THnorpa(|)Ha  CB.-Tp.  CeprneBOH  AaBpbi, 
1914,  c.  3).  OHeBHnHO,  ero  HeTOHHOCTb  6biJia  onpe^ejieHa  TaKTHnecKHMH  coo6pa)KeHHHMH. 

74  Cm.:  AndponuK  (Tpy6anee).  CBameHHHK  IlaBeji  (PnopeHCKHH  —  npo(|)eccop  Mockobckoh 
AyxoBHOH  AKaneMHH  h  peaaKTop  ‘BorocjiOBCKoro  BecTHHKa’  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  298 — 299. 

75  Cokoaoh  Bac.  PecTaBpanHfl  hjth  CTHJiH3anHH?  —  PyccKaa  CBoGoaa,  1917,  [8  aBrycTa], 
No  16—17,  c.  17. 

76  Cm.:  PlHCbMa  C.  H.  ByjiraKOBa  k  M.  K.  Mopo30Bon.  ny6ji.  h  npHM.  H.  A.  CTpyBe. 
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BMecTe  c  EyuraKOBbiM  BbinycTHji  KHHry  ‘H3  pyKonncen  AHHbi  HHKOJiaeBHbi 
IIImH^t’.77  3t0  o6l»eMHCTbm  cOopHHK  MHCTHHeCKHX  COHHHeHHH  6e3BeCTHOH 
HH^ceropo^cKOH  )KypHajiHCTKH,  KoppecnoH^eHTKH  B.  C.  ConoBbeBa,  cioaa  >Ke 
BKjnoHeHbi  h  nwcbMa  ConoBbeBa  k  IIlMHaT.  KHHra  6buia  HanenaTaHa  Ha  cpea- 
CTBa  ByjiraKOBa,  OjiopeHCKHH  >Ke  npHHHMaji  ynacTHe  b  ee  noaroTOBKe,  Hann- 
caHHH  npeflHCJioBHa  h  cocTaBJieHHH  npHMenaHHH.78  llocKOJibKy  b  nepnoa  noa- 
roTOBKH  pyKonncH  oGHapy^cnaocb  HeraraBHoe  OTHomeHHe  paaa  coTpyaHHKOB 
H3aaTejibCTBa  (npe)Kae  Bcero  E.  H.  Tpy6eaKoro79)  k  cohhhchhhm  IIlMHaT, 
Majioo6pa30BaHHOH  h,  BepoaTHo,  ayuieBHo  He3aopoBOH  MbicaHTeabHHHbi,  c 
THTyjia  KHnrn  6biJiH  y6paHbi  CBeaeHHa  06  H3aaTejibCKOH  otbctctbchhocth 
‘ElyTH’.  TeM  He  MeHee,  no  Bbixoae  c6opHHKa  b  cbct,  oh  pacnpocTpaHJuicfl 
HMeHHO  nepe3  3to  H3aaTejibCTBO,  c  ero  KHH>KHoro  cKJiaaa  h  xax  co6cTBeHHaa 
npoayKUHfl  ‘nyTH’.80  Kax  h  npeaeHaejiH  b  H3aaTejibCTBe,  KHHra  npoH3Bejia 
CKaHaaa  h  OTKpoBeHHa  IIlMHaT  Gbian  oaeHeHbi  mhooimh  HHTaTeaaMH  KaK 
‘hchto  nyaoBHmHoe’.81  B  nenaTH,  oaHaKO,  KHHra  6bijia  OjiarocKJiOHHo  ot- 
MeHeHa:  b  CTaTbe  EepaaeBa,  nocBameHHOH  cGopHHKy  IIlMHaT,  roBopHJiocb, 
hto  KHHra  ‘Heo6biKHOBeHHa  h  3acjiy^cHBaeT  npoHHKHOBeHHoro  htchha’.82 

IIomhmo  3Toro,  OjiopeHCKHH  npHHHMaji  ynacTHe  b  noaroTOBKe  6h6jiho- 
rpa(})HHecKoro  yKa3aTejm  ana  cOopHHKa  ‘O  BjiaaHMHpe  CoaoBbeBe’,83  b  noa- 
6ope  nepeBoaHHKOB  aaa  cneanajibHOH  nporpaMMbi  ‘Elyra’  no  H3aaHHio  ne- 
peBoaHOH  aHTepaTypbi,84  h  T.a.  Paa  ero  naaHOB,  CB»3aHHbix  c  ‘ElyTeM’,  He 

BecTHHK  PyccKoro  xpHCTHaHCKoro  ^bh^kchhh,  No  144,  1985,  Bbin.  I — II,  c.  128.  nepeBon  6biji  Bbi- 
nojiHeH  <J>.  A.  KanejnomeM,  H.  A.  CaijipoHeeBbiM,  JI.  C.  MeepoBHHeM  h  CHa6)KeH  npenHCJioBneM 
BynraKOBa. 

77  Cm.:  UlMudm  Anna  HuKomeena.  H3  pyKonHceii:  O  EynyniHOCTH;  TperaH  3aBeT;  H3  nHeB- 
HHKa;  IlHCbMa  h  np.:  C  nncbMaMH  k  Hen  Bji.  CojioBbeBa.  [MocKBa:  IlyTb],  1916. 

78  Cm.:  BaduMoe  [IJeemKoe]  A.  B.  KoMMeHTapHH.  —  Eepdnee  H.  A.  CaMono3HaHHe  (npn- 
MenaHHe  7),  c.  420;  rincbMa  C.  H.  ByjiraKOBa  k  M.  K.  Mopo30BOH  (npHMenaHHe  76),  c.  135; 
K  HCTopHH  oTHomeHHH  [II.  A.  <J>jiopeHCKoro]  c  AH^peeM  BenbiM  (npHMenaHHe  16),  c.  59.  Xoth 
pyKonncH  IIImhat  6biJiH  nojiyneHbi  b  ‘FlyTH’  y>Ke  b  KOHpe  1910  r.  (cm.:  EymaKoe  C.  H.  ElHCbMa 
AHnpeio  EejioMy  (B.  H.  ByraeBy).  IlpenHCJi.,  ny6ji.  h  kommcht.  H.  B.  PonHflHCKOH.  —  Ho- 
bwh  MHp,  1989,  oKTfl6pb,  No  10,  c.  239),  <t>jiopeHCKHH  o3HaKOMHjicfl  c  MaTepwajiaMH  6ynymeH 
KHHrw,  no  npocbGe  ByjiraKOBa,  TOJibKo  jictom  1912  r.  Cm.:  IlncbMa  C.  H.  ByjiraKOBa  k  M.  K. 
Mopo3oboh  (npHMenaHHe  76),  c.  130. 

79  IIonpo6Hee  o  ero  OTHOineHnn  k  TBopnecTBy  IHmh,ht  cm.:  IlepenHCKa  khjhh  EBreHna  Hhko- 
naeBHHa  Tpy6enKoro  h  cBHineHHHKa  FlaBJia  <t>JiopeHCKoro  (npHMenaHHe  52),  c.  106. 

80  Cm.:  PrE  PO,  4>.  171,  KapT.  20,  en.  xp.  6,  ji.  3;  a  Taoce:  UlMudm  Anna  HuKOAaeena.  H3 
pyKonncen  (npHMenaHHe  77),  [ot#.  1],  c.  2.  Ha  to,  hto  KHHra  6biJia  BbinymeHa  hmchho  ‘nyTeM’, 
yKa3biBaeT  h  6jih3khh  k  H3naTejibCTBy  C.  M.  JlyKbHHOB  (cm.:  JJyKbHHoe  C.  M.  O  Bji.  C.  ConoBbeBe 
b  ero  MOJiorbie  ronbi:  MaTepnajibi  k  6Horpa(J)HH.  ny6ji.  A.  A.  HocoBa.  MocKBa:  KHHra,  1990, 
kh.  3,  Bbin.  II,  c.  195). 

81  PrAJIH,  4).  142,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  181,  ji.  9. 

82  Eepdnee  HuKOAau.  IIoBecTb  o  He6ecHOM  pone.  —  PyccKan  Mbicjib,  1916,  [MapT],  kh.  Ill, 
[om.  3],  c.  9. 

83  Cm.:  3pn  B.  En6jiHorpa(|)Hfl.  —  C6opHHK  nepBbin  (npHMenaHHe  2),  c.  207. 

84  HanpnMep,  <t>JiopeHCKHH  noroBopHJica  c  npocjieccopoM  Ka3aHCKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa  a-  n. 
IIIecTaKOBbiM  o  nepeBone  hm  juih  cepnn  ‘KjiaccHKH  (jjHJiocotjjHH’  cohhhchhh  aHOHHCHH  Apeo- 
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ocymecTBHJica:  Tax,  cneimajibHO  ajui  cepHH  6pouiiop,  npeAHa3HaHaBiuHxc5i  H3- 
AaTejibCTBOM  MaccoBOH  ay^HTOpHH,  OjiopeHCKHH  co6iipajiC5i  HanncaTb  onepK 
o  cKHTax  6jih3  TpoHue-CeprHeBOH  jiaBpbi,85  b  cepnH  ‘PyccKHe  MbicjiHTejiH’ 
6bijia  3anjiaHHpoBaHa  ero  KHHra  06  o.  CepannoHe  MauiKHHe,86  cpe^H  Ha- 
MeaeHHbix  ‘riyTeM’  H3AaHHH  3apy6eacHbix  (j)Hjioco(j)OB  6bijia  o6baBJieHa  KHHra 
B.  Ahph  ‘Ahthhomhh  JBbiKa’  b  nepeBO^e  <t>jiopeHCKoro,87  KpoMe  Toro,  <J>jio- 
peHCKHH  npe^nojiaraji  ynacTBOBaTb  b  cGopHHKe  naMara  B.  <I>.  3pHa,  3aTeBa- 
BHieMCfl  b  1917  r.,88  a  HecKOJibKO  no3AHee,  b  1918 — 1919  rr.,  oh  totobhii  ajia 
H3£aTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’  CBoe  co6paHHe  cohhhchhh.89  r jiabhoh  npHHHHOH  Toro, 
hto  Bee  3th  npoeKTbi  He  6bijiH  ocymecTBjieHbi,  CTajiH  nojiHTHnecKHe  H3MeHe- 
hhh,  npoH3ome^uiHe  b  Pocchh  b  1917  r.  y CTaHOBJieHHe  b  CTpaHe  KOMMyHH- 
CTHHecKoro  pe>KHMa  npHBejio  k  (j)aKTHnecKOMy  npeKpameHHio  AeflTejibHOCTH, 
a  3aTeM  h  jiHKBHAau,HH  H3^aTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’. 

OceHbio  1918  r.  Mockobckhm  Cobctom  pa6oHHX  h  KpacHoapMencKHx  Aeny- 
TaTOB  6bma  npOBeAeHa  SHeprHHHaa  KaMnaHHa  Hau,HOHajiH3au,HH  npeAnpHHTHH 

narHTa.  B  H3^aTejibCTBe  otmcthuh,  hto  HOBbiH  aBTop,  noAo6paHHbiH  OjiopeHCKHM,  oco6eHHo 
UeHeH  CBOeH  HJieHHOH  6jlH30CTbK)  ‘riyTH’.  PaHHHCKHH  IIHCaJI  Mop030BOH  (14  HIOJIH  1914  r.): 
‘Oh  [T.e.  IIIecTaKOB]  Hanncaji  OjiopeHcxoMy,  hto  BecbMa  conyBCTByeT  “IlyTH”  h  cHHTaeT  mh- 
CTHHeCKyK)  4)HJTOCo4)HK)  BblCUieH  (J)OpMOH  (})HJIOCo4)HH,  HTO  6bl  HH  TOBOpHJIH  npoTHB  mhcthkh’ 
(IlHCbMa  T.  A.  PaHHHCKoro  k  M.  K.  Mopo30Bofi  (npHMenaHHe  22),  c.  160).  Cm.  Taoce:  AndpomiK 
(Tpy6auee).  CBumeHHHK  IlaBeji  OjiopeHCKHH  —  npo<J)eccop  Mockobckoh  Ayxobhoh  AxaneMHH 
h  penaKTOp  ‘Eotocjiobckoto  BecTHHKa’  (npHMenaHHe  13),  c.  305.  (FIpHBoaHTCH  cBHueTejibCTBo 
A.  A>.  JloceBa  06  ynacran  OjiopeHCKoro  b  nepeBone  TBopeHHH  Ahohhchh  ApeonarHTa  ‘O  Eo)Ke- 
CTBeHHblX  HMeHax  ). 

85  Cm.:  PTAJIH,  <J>.  142,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  198,  ji.  190. 

86  3Ta  pa6oTa  OjiopeHCKoro  6biJia  HanncaHa,  ho  He  H3naHa.  Cm.:  0AopencKuu  77.  A.  Eho- 
rpa4>HHecKHe  CBeneHHH:  (ABTope(J)epaT).  —  Bccthhk  Pyccxoro  xpncTHaHCKoro  aBH»eHH«,  Ne  135, 
1981,  Bbin.  Ill — IV,  c.  58.  PejiaioiHOHHbiH  bhohc  btoto  H3naHHJi  cm.,  HanpHMep:  3 pH  B.  TpHropHH 
CaBBHH  CxoBopona:  TKroHb  h  yneHHe.  MocKBa:  nyTb,  1912,  c.  346. 

87  Cm.:  TaM  »e. 

88  Cm.:  MHCTHTyT  pyccxoii  jiHTepaTypbi  (IlyujKHHCKHH  hom),  PyxonHCHbiH  OTneji  (najiee 
MPJIH  PO),  p.  Ill,  on.  1,  e,a.  xp.  99,  ji.  59  06.,  60.  Flo  CBHneTejibCTBy  EyjiraKOBa,  HHHnnaTopoM 

H  rioOopHHKOM  H3,ZiaHHH  6bIJI  OjiopeHCKHH,  —  B  nHCbMe  K  TjlHHKe  (BoJDKCKOMy)  (24  HeKa6p« 
1917  r.)  EynraKOB  oTMenaji:  ‘O.  IlaBeji  Bee  npoeKTHpyeT  H3naTb  cSopHHK  06  3pHe’  (PTAJIH,  4>. 
142,  on.  1,  eji.  xp.  198,  ji.  282  06.).  BepoaTHO,  ocHOBy  c6opHHKa  nojbKHbi  6bura  cocTaBHTb  Tex- 
CTbi  BbicTynjieHHH  Ha  3acejiaHHH  PejiHTH03Ho-(})Hjioco4)CKoro  o6mecTBa,  nocBumeHHOM  naMHTH 
3pHa.  Ha  3tom  co6paHHH  6biJiH  3acjiyuiaHbi  penn  T.  A.  PaHHHCKoro,  C.  H.  AypkiJiHHa,  C.  H. 
EyjiraKOBa,  H.  A.  EepnaeBa,  C.  M.  CojiOBbeBa.  KpoMe  Toro,  b  POO  npHCJiajiH  TexcTbi  BbicTyn- 
jieHHH  A.  C.  TjiHHKa  (Bojdkckhh)  h  n.  A.  OjiopeHCKHH  (cm.:  PrAJIH,  (p.  1458,  on.  1,  en.  xp. 
34,  ji.  3).  B  cOopHHKe  npennojiarajiocb  Taxace  ynacTHe  M.  O.  repineH30Ha  h  E.  H.  ApxnnnoBa 
(cm.:  HPJIH  PO,  p.  Ill,  on.  1,  en.  xp.  99,  ji.  59  06. — 60).  CorjiacHO  ApxnnnoBy,  o6cy)Kaajiacb  h 
B03MO»HOCTb  Bbinycxa  khhth  06  3pHe  BHe  H3naTejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’:  ‘ Toeop^m ,  —  nncaji  ApxnnnoB 
repuieH30Hy,  —  hto  cSopHHK  co6npaK)TCH  H3naBaTb  C.  H.  EyjiraKOB  h  n.  A.  Ojiop.[eHCKHH],  a 
He  kh- [ht OH3naTejibCT ]  bo  “nyTb”.  Ho  6yneT  jih  cGophhk  HaBepHoe,  —  MHe  Tax  h  He  H3BecTHo’ 
(TaM  ace,  ji.  59  06.  KypcHB  ApxnnnoBa). 

89  Cm.:  0AopencKuu  77.  A.  [CoHHHeHHa] .  (npHMenaHHe  33),  t.  2,  c.  14,  362.  AarapoBKa  3Toro 
npoeKTa  naHa  no:  AHdponuK  (Tpydauee).  npeuncjiOBHe.  —  0AopencKuu  TlaeeA.  A,eT5}M  mohm; 
BocnoMHHaHbH  npouiJibix  hhch;  TeHeajiorHnecKHe  HCCJie^OBaHHn;  H3  cojioBenKHX  nnceM;  3a- 
BemaHHe.  [MocKBa]:  Mockobckhh  pa6onHH,  1992,  c.  13. 
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KHHrOH3AaTeJlbCTBa  H  XHH5KH0H  TOpTOBAH!  3a  KopoTKoe  BpeMa  6bIJI  npHHAT 
ueAbin  par  nocTaHOBAeHHH,  HanpaBjieHHbix  Ha  orpaHHneHHe  nacTHbix  H3Aa- 
TejibCKHX  CTpyKTyp  b  MocKBe,  ycTaHOBAeHHe  xoHTpOAA  HaA  hhmh  h  no- 
CAeAyiomyio  hx  AHXBHAaAHio.  ‘Bee  HMeromHeca  b  Mockbc  nacTHbie  xhhto- 
H3AaTeAbCTBa,  xHHACHbie  cxAaAbi,  Mara3HHbi,  aabxh  h  6h6ahotcxh  o6me- 
CTBeHHoro  noAb30BaHHa  co  BceMH  3anacaMH  KHHr  h  6yMarH  oGbABAaiOTCA 
C06CTBeHH0CTbK)  MOCKOB.  [CKOro]  COBeTa  P.[a6oHHX]  H  KpaCHOapM.[eHCKHX] 
^.[enyTaTOB]’,  —  roBopHAocb  b  nocTaHOBAeHHH  npe3HAnyMa  MocxoBCKoro 
COBeTa  ‘O  MyHHAHnaAH3aAHH  XHHTOH3AaTeAbCTBa  H  XHHACHOH  TOpTOBAH’  OT 
23  oxTfl6pa  1918  r.90  Flo  3TOMy  AoxyMeHTy,  ‘Bee  noMemeHHA  nacTHbix  xhhto- 
H3AaTeAbCTB,  KHHACHbix  cxabaob  [  . . .  ]  co  Bcex  hx  oGopyAOBaHHeM,  a  Tax>xe 
KanHTaAbi  HaAHHHbiMH  b  xacce  h  Ha  Texymnx  cneTax  h  BKAaAaMH  Ha  xpaHeHHe, 
npHHaA.ne>KamHe  xax  (J)HpMaM,  Tax  h  b Aa ac AbijaM ’ ,  nepeuiAH  b  co6cTBeHHOCTb 
MoccoBeTa.  TorAa  ace  ropOACXHMH  BAacTAMH  6mah  onenaTaHbi  Bee  Mara- 
3HHbI  H  XHHrOH3AaTeAbCTBa91  H,  TaXHM  06pa30M,  no  yTBep^CAeHHK)  H.  C. 
AHrapcxoro  (KAecTOBa),  rAaBbi  oTAeAa  nenaTH  MoccoBeTa,  ‘x  OTAeAy  ne- 
peuiAO  (fiaKmimecKoe  pacnopjoxeHHe  cxAaAaMH  nacTHbix  H3AaTeAbCTB,  hx  Ae- 
HeACHblMH  CpeACTBaMH  H  pyXOBOACTBO  BCCH  H3AaTeAbCXOH  AeATeAbHOCTbK)’.92 
3th  MeponpHATHa  caMbiM  HenocpeACTBeHHbiM  o6pa30M  3aTpoHyAH  h  ‘nyTb’: 
CXAaA  XHHTOH3AaTeAbCTBa,  npOAOA5XaBUIHH  paGOTaTb  AO  3TOTO  BpeMeHH,93 
6wa  onenaTaH.94 

90  riocTaHOBJieHHe  Ilpe3H^HyMa  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  Pa6oHHx  h  KpacHoapMeficKHx  AenyTa- 
tob  ‘O  MyHHUHnajiH3apHH  KHHroH3^aTejibCTBa  h  khh5khoh  ToproBJiH’.  —  H3bccthh  BcepoccHH- 
CKoro  U,eHTpajibHoro  McnojiHHTejibHoro  KoMHTeTa  CoBeTOB  KpecTbflHCKHX,  Pa6onHx,  Cojwt- 
ckhx  h  Ka3anbHx  A^nyTaTOB  h  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  PaSonHX  h  KpacHoapMeiicKHx  AenyTaTOB, 
1918,  25  okth6ph,  N°  233  (497),  c.  5. 

91  Cm.:  UeHTpajibHbiH  rocyziapcTBeHHbiH  apxHB  Mockobckoh  o6jiacTH  (jjajiee  U,rAMO),  (}). 
66,  on.  12,  en.  xp.  452,  ji.  33. 

92  TaM  )xe.  KypcHB  AHrapcKoro. 

93  CKJia#  ‘FlyTH’  nponojDKaji  nencTBOBaTb  eme  JieTOM  1918  r.  (cm.:  Tpy6eifKou  E.  Cmmcji 
5KH3HH.  MoCKBa,  1918,  4  C.  o6jl).  BepOHTHO,  B  3TO  BpeMfl  OH  CHHTaJICJI  (J)HJTHaJ10M  KHH)KHOrO 
CKjiazia  ‘PtejiaTejibCTBa  npeno^aBaTenen  MocxoBCKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa’  (hto  Morno  o6e3onacnTb 
OT  KOH(})HCKaiJHH  KHHrH,  XpaHHBIUHeCfl  B  ‘ClyTH’).  27  Ma»  1918  r.  Mop030BOH  6bl.no  BbinaHO 
ynocTOBepeHne  Ha  6jiaHKe  ‘M3^aTenbCTBa  npenojiaBaTejieH  MocKOBCKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa’,  —  co- 
macHo  3TOMy  HOKyMeHTy,  Mopo30Ba  HHCJiHJiacb  noMouiHHueH  3aBe^yiomero  cKJiajioM  yHHBep- 
CHTexcKoro  H3,naTejibCTBa  (cm.:  PrB  PO,  4>.  171,  KapT.  20,  eji.  xp.  11.  YjiocTOBepeHHe  nozmncaHo 
npHBaT-noueHTOM  H.  C.  ApceHbeBbiM  — -  {J)hjioco(J)om  h  6orocjioBOM,  6jih3khm  k  PejiHrH03Ho- 
4)HJioco(J)CKOMy  o6mecTBy  h  H3,naTejibCTBy  ‘nyTb’.  FIoapoGHee  o  hcm  cm.:  EumumoK  A.  H.  C. 
ApceHbeB:  [Hexpojior].  —  Bccthhk  Pyccxoro  xpHCTHaHCKoro  hbh^chhh,  126,  1978,  Bbin.  Ill, 
c.  305—306. 

94  Cm.:  LJTAMO,  (J).  66,  on.  12,  ejx  xp.  452,  ji.  73  06.  Ilocjie  3Toro  KOH(})HCKOBaHHbie  H3jiaHHH 
^ojDKHbi  6bura  nocTynnTb  b  pacnopjDxeHHe  Mexn,yBenoMCTBeHHoro  6iopo  no  pacnpejiejieHHto 
KHH^KHbix  3anacoB  MocKBbi  (cm.:  TaM  xe,  ji.  40  06.).  ‘riyTH’,  ojmaico,  yjiajiocb  H36e>xaTb  kohcJih- 
CKan,HH  KHnr,  —  no-BHjjHMOMy,  yKa3aHHbiM  Bbirne  o6pa30M.  BnocjiejiCTBHH  (20  MapTa  1920  r.) 
Hy^aBuieHCfl  Mopo30Bon  npHuiJiocb  o6paTHTbca  b  T 0CH3naT  c  npe,ziJio>KeHHeM  o  npo,na5Ke  eMy 
KHH^CHbix  3anacoB  ‘IlyTH’  (cm.:  TAP<t>,  cj).  395,  on.  1,  eji.  xp.  88,  ji.  342).  TocH3jiaT  b  3to  BpeMfl 
3aHHMajica  cxynnaMH  Taicoro  pojia,  —  jyia  jiajibHeninero  pacnpocTpaHeHnn  jih6o  yHHHTO>KeHHfl 


Putnik  Zapozdalyi  7  3 

B  pe3yjibTaTe  Ha3BaHHbix  coGmthh  mockobckhc  nacTHbie  H3/jaTejibCTBa 
4)aKTHHecKH  nepecTajiH  6biTb  nacTHbiMH.  ‘riyTb’,  xota  (J)opMajibHo  h  He  jih- 
KBHaHpOBaHHblH,  nOJiyHHJI  HOBOrO  X03HHHa,  B  erO  CymeCTBOBaHHH  a6cOJHOTHO 
He  3aHHTepecoBaHHoro.  C  sthm  xpoHOJiorHHecKH  coBnajio  to,  hto  ocoGhjik 
Mopo30BOH  b  MepTBOM  nepeyjiKe,  r^e  Haxo^HJiHCb  pe^aKiiHa,  KOHTopa  h 
CKjia^  H3HaTejibCTBa,  b  HoaGpe  1918  r.  6biJi  Tax^ce  HaijHOHajiH3HpOBaH,95 
PejiHTH03Ho-(j)HJioco4)CKoe  oGmecTBO  naM5iTH  B.  C.  CojiOBbeBa  npeKpaTHjio 
cbok)  pa6oTy,96  npHMepHO  b  3to  >Ke  BpeMH,  b  CB5I3H  c  HanajiOM  KpacHoro 
Teppopa,  MocKBy  ocTaBHJiH  E.  H.  TpyGeijKOH  h  C.  H.  ByjiraKOB,  —  h  Bee 
3to  flonojiHHTejibHo  ycyryGHjio  BecbMa  cjioacHoe  nojio^ceHHe  ‘IlyTH’. 

He  HMea  6ojiee  bo3mo)khocth  caMOCTOJiTejibHO  BbinycKaTb  JiHTepaTypy, 
pyKOBOZtHTejiH  H3^aTejibCTBa  peuiHHH  noMOHb  TeM,  y  koto  TaKaa  bo3mo>k- 
HOCTb  coxpaHHjiacb,  —  ‘KHHroH3^aTejibCTBy  M.  h  C.  Ca6auiHHKOBbix’.  3Ta 
KpynHaa  h  uinpOKO  H3BecTHan  b  Pocchh  MOCKOBCKaa  (J)HpMa  npoflojraajia  no- 
cjie  npHxo^a  k  bjihcth  GojibmeBHKOB  BbinycxaTb  khhth,  o/jHaKo  ncnbiTbiBajia 
npH  3tom  cepbe3Hbie  Tpy^HocTH.  B  nacTHocTH,  cymecTBOBajin  3HanHTejibHbie 
npo6jieMbi  c  GyMaron.  BecHOH  1919  r.  pyKOBO^HTejib  H3aaTejibCTBa  M.  B. 
Ca6auiHHKOB  oGpaTHjicji  k  Mopo30BOH  c  npocbGoH  ycTynHTb  eMy  HMeio- 
myiocji  y  ‘nyra’  GyMary,  KOTopaa  k  3TOMy  BpeMeHH  xpaHHjiacb  Ha  CKJiaAe 
THnorpa(J)HH  ToBapHmecTBa  A.  H.  MaMOHTOBa.  Mopo30Ba  /jana  corjiacne. 
nHCbMeHHoe  pa3pemeHHe  ‘nyra’  Ha  nepe^any  GyMarn97  —  nocjie^Hee  bmb- 
BjieHHoe  AOCTOBepHoe  CBHAeTejibCTBO  o  cymecTBOBaHHH  3toto  H3^aTejibCTBa 
h  BecbMa  BepoaTHo,  hto  HMeHHo  nepe^aneH  cbohx  GyMaacHbix  3anacoB  ‘Khh- 
roH3ztaTejibCTBy  M.  h  C.  CaGauiHHKOBbix’  b  MapTe  1919  r.  ‘nyTb’  npeKpaTHJi 
cynxecTBOBaHHe. 

OopMajibHoe  no^TBep^cAeHHe  Hcne3HOBeHHH  H3AaTejibCTBa  nocjie^oBajio 
y^ce  BCKOpe.  Toil  ace  BecHoil  b  MocKBe  Hanajiacb  ueHTpajiH3auHH  pocchhckoto 

npno6peTeHHOH  jiHTepaTypbi. 

95  Cm.:  n ocTaHOBJieHHe  McnojiHHTejibHoro  KoMHTeTa  MocKOBcxoro  CoBeTa  P.  h  Kp.  ,ZJ. 
‘O  MyHHUHnajiH3aaHH  jkhjihlh  h  3eMenb  b  ropozie  MocKBe’.  —  riocTaHOBJieHHH  MocKOBCKoro 
CoBeTa  Pa6oHHX  h  KpacHoapMeiiCKHX  ,H,enyTaTOB  no  xHjmmHOMy  h  3eMejibHOMy  BonpocaM. 
MocKBa,  1918,  c.  3;  a  Taxace:  CeMemea  HamaAbn.  MeTbipe  ‘anoxn’  oaHon  5KH3HH.  —  Hanie 
HacnenHe,  1991,  No  VI  (24),  c.  Ill;  JJyMoea  HamaAbn.  Mockobckhc  MepeHaTbi.  MocKBa:  Mo- 
jioaaa  rBap^Hfl,  1992,  c.  106.  K  3TOMy  BpeMeHH,  ozmaxo,  b  noMe  Mopo30BOH  yace  pa3MecTH- 
nocb  coBeTCKoe  yHpeJKaeHHe  —  OTHeji  no  aejiaM  My3eeB  h  oxpaHe  naMaTHHKOB  HCKyccTBa  h 
CTapnHbi  HapKOMnpoca,  pyKOBoaHBHiHHca  H.  H.  Ce^OBOH  (TpopKOH)  h,  KpoMe  nponero,  3aHH- 
MaBuiHHca  peKBH3HUHeH  nacTHbix  xy^oacecTBeHHbix  KOJineKUHH.  Cm.:  TpoifKaA  H.  Ot  OTjiejia  no 
aenaM  My3eeB  h  oxpaHe  naMHTHHKOB  HCKyccTBa  h  CTapHHbi  HapoOToro  KOMHCcapnaTa  no  npo- 
CBemeHHio.  —  M3BecTHH  BcepoccHHCKoro  UeHTpajibHoro  McnojiHHTejibHoro  KoMHTeTa  Cobctob 
KpecTbflHCKHX,  PaSoHHX,  CojmaTCKHX  h  Ka3anbHX  ^enyTaTOB  h  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  Pa6oHHX 
h  KpacHoapMeHCKHX  /JenyTaTOB,  1918,  16  OKT«6pa,  N«  225  (489),  c.  4.  CornacHO  H.  CeMeHOBOH, 
3to  ynpeameHHe  3aHHMajio  oaHH  3Taac  Mopo30BCKoro  ocoSHaxa. 

96  Cm.:  /JypbiAUH  C.  H.  B  CBoeM  yrny:  H3  CTapbix  TeTpaneii.  [MocKBa]:  Mockobckhh  paSoHHH, 
1991,  c.  20. 

97  Cm.:  PfB  PO,  <J>.  261,  KapT.  5,  ep.  xp.  103. 
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H3^aTejibCKoro  #ejia:  20  Mas  1919  r.  AeKpeTOM  BLJMK  Gbijio  ynpeameHO  To- 
cy^apCTBeHHoe  H3AaTejibCTBo,  KOTOpOMy,  KpoMe  nponero,  nopynajiocb  py- 
KOBOACTBO  BCeMH  OCTaJIbHbIMH  H3flaTeJIbCTBaMH  H  KOHTpOJlb  3a  HHMH.98 

Cpa3y  nocne  3Toro  6bijio  ycTaHOBJieHo,  hto  Bee  mockobckhc  nacTHbie  H3- 
aaTejibCTBa  o6a3aHbi  3aperHCTpHpoBaTbca  b  oT^ene  nenaTH  MocKOBCKoro 
CoBeTa  h  nojiyHHTb  cneijHajibHoe  pa3peixiHTejibHoe  yAOCTOBepeHHe  (‘KBHTaH- 
urno’),  Aaiomee  npaBO  3aHHMaTbca  H3AaTejibCKOH  ^eaTejibHOCTbio.99  Pern- 
CTpauHH  npOH3BO^HJiacb  H36HpaTejibHO,  c  yneTOM  ‘nojie3HocTH’  h  ‘Hanpa- 
BJieHHa’  npeTeHAyiomax  Ha  perncTpaumo  H3^aTejibCTB.100  B  Hoa6pe  1919 
r.  npe3HAHyM  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  npHHHji  nocTaHOBjieHHe,  onpeziejiHBmee, 
hto  4H3^aTejibCTBa,  He  nojiyHHBinHe  KBHTaHiiHH,  6yayT  CHHTaTbca  npeKpa- 
thbihhmh  cymecTBOBaHne’.101  ‘nyTb’  0Ka3ajica  cpe^H  nocjie^HHx:  b  o())h- 
UHajibHOM  cnHcxe  3aperHCTpHpoBaHHbix  H3ziaTejibCTB,  npeziCTaBjieHHOM  b 
rocH3^aT  OT^ejiOM  nenaTH  Mockobckoto  CoBeTa  (/jeKa6pb  1919  r.),  oh  y^ce 
He  3HaHHTC5i.102  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  k  KOHu^y  1919  r.  npeKpameHne  ‘Flyra’  (j>op- 
MajibHO  onpeAejiHJiocb. 

TjiaBHbie  HTOTH  nOHTH  /jeCHTHJieTHeH  ^eHTeJlbHOCTH  MOCKOBCKOTO  H3^a- 
TejibCTBa  ‘nyTb’  —  npaKTHnecKoe  (j)opMHpOBaHHe  hoboh  pyccKOH  pejin- 
TH03H0H  (J)HJIOCO(J)HH,  Onpe^eJieHHe  H^eOJIOTHHeCKHX  OCHOB  OTeHeCTBeHHOTO 
xpHCTHaHCKo-JiH6epajibHoro  HaijHOHajiH3Ma,  o6uiHpHaH  h  MHoroo6pa3Haa 
KyjibTypHo-nponaraH^HCTCKaH  pa6oTa,  BbinycK  Gojiee  neTbipex  /jcchtkob  Bbi- 
COKOKJiaCCHblX  H3^aHHH,  HBHBHIHXCH  6e3yCJ!OBHbIM  H  LjeHHblM  BKJia^OM  B  pyC- 
CKyK)  h  MHpoByio  KyjibTypy.  Akthbhmm  ynacTHHKOM  3toh  /jeaTejibHOCTH  6biJi 
n.  A.  (PjlOpeHCKHH,  H  XOTH  pa3JIHHHbie  BHCUIHHe  oGCTOHTeJIbCTBa  nOMemaJlH 
eMy  peajiH30BaTb  HMeBumecfl  3HaHHTejibHbie  bo3mo)khocth  b  nojiHon  Mepe, 
ero  B3aHMo^eHCTBHe  c  H3^aTejibCTBOM  ‘nyTb’  oKa3ajiocb  BecbMa  njio^OTBop- 
hmm.  Oho  o6oraTHJio  h  H3^aTejibCTBo,  h  caMoro  (})HJioco4)a,  h  HBHjiocb  Ba>K- 
hmm  cocTaBjunomHM  toto  moeuhoto  HMnyjibca,  KOTopbm  nojiyHHjia  pyCCKan 
KyjibTypa  b  Hanajie  ^Ba/maToro  BeKa  h  KOTopbm  bo  mhotom  onpe^ejiHji  nyTH 
ee  AajibHeHuiero  pa3BHTHH. 


98  Cm.:  KanuHUH  M.,  Cepedpnxoe  Jl.  nojio)KeHHfl  o  rocyaapcTBeHHOM  H3,naTejibCTBe.  — 
H3BecTH»  BcepoccHHCKoro  U,eHTpajibHoro  McnonHHTejibHoro  KoMHTeTa  Cobctob  Pa6onnx, 
KpecTbBHCKHx,  Ka3anbHx  h  KpacHoapM.  /JenyTaTOB  n  Mock.  CoBeTa  Pa6on.  h  KpacHoapM. 
/JenyTaTOB,  1919,  21  Maa,  N°  108  (660),  c.  3. 

99  Cm.:  riocTaHOBJieHHfl  FIpe3H^HyMa  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  Pa6oHHx  h  KpacHoapM.  ,H,enyTa- 
tob  ‘O  KOHTpojie  Ha^  H3^aTejibCTBaMH’.  —  BeaepHHe  H3BecTH»  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  Pa6oMHx 
h  KpacHoapMeiiCKHX  ,/JenyTaTOB,  1919,  24  Maa,  N«  249,  c.  4. 

100  Cm.:  LjrAMO,  (J).  66,  on.  12,  e^.  xp.  452,  ji.  33  06.,  69. 

101  06a3aTejibHoe  nocTaHOBjieHHe  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  Pa6on.  h  KpacHoapM.  ,/JenyTaTOB  ‘O 
KOHTpojie  Ha#  H3^aTejibCTBaMH’.  —  BenepHne  H3BecTna  MocKOBCKoro  CoBeTa  Pa6oHnx  h  Kpac- 
HoapMencKHX  /JenyTaTOB,  1919,  18  Hoa6pa,  No  396,  c.  4. 

102  Cm.:  TAPO,  (J).  395,  on.  1,  e,a.  xp.  36,  ji.  313. 
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Two  Early-Printed  Primers  at  Olomouc 


The  Statni  Vedecka  Knihovna  at  Olomouc  first  came  into  being  as  the  library 
of  the  Jesuit  University  founded  in  Olomouc  in  1566.  Of  the  original  collections 
virtually  nothing  remained  after  the  library  was  plundered  by  the  Swedes  in 
1647  and  most  of  its  holdings  removed  to  Sweden,  but  it  was  swiftly  re¬ 
established.  The  library  was  secularized  in  1773  as  part  of  the  reforms  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  during  the  next  two  decades  it  absorbed  the  holdings 
of  a  number  of  religious  houses  in  Moravia  that  were  dissolved  as  part  of  the 
same  process.  Since  then  despite  many  vicissitudes  (the  University  was  twice 
dissolved  and  re-founded,  and  the  library  itself  was  even  transferred  to  Brno 
during  the  short  period  1778-87)  it  has  continued  to  grow,  attaining  its  present 
name  and  constitution  in  1 96 1 . 1 

Among  the  library’s  holdings  are  two  seventeenth-century  cyrillic  primers, 
printed  respectively  at  Vilno  in  1637  and  Kiev  in  1686,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  survived  in  any  other  copy  and  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  scholarship.  The  one  printed  at  Kiev  in  1 686  was  indeed  examined 
by  Dobrovsky,  who  studied  in  the  library  during  the  years  1787-90, 2  and  he 
gave  a  rough  description  of  it  in  his  letter  of  24  September  1787  to  V.  F. 
Durych.3  After  this  the  two  primers  do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  attention 
until  1982,  when  they  formed  part  of  an  exhibition  in  Prague  commemorating 
the  quatercentenary  of  the  death  of  Ivan  Fedorov.4  That  two  apparently  unique 
cyrillic  primers  survive  at  Olomouc  should  not  cause  surprise:  elementary 
textbooks  by  their  very  nature  have  a  poor  survival  rate,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  be  found  only  outside  their  country  of  origin,  where  they  have 
curiosity  value  and  are  not  subjected  to  rough  handling  by  schoolboys.5 

1  This  short  historical  outline  is  derived  from  Statni  Vedecka  Knihovna  v  Olomouci,  1566-1966, 
zpracoval  Bohuslav  Smejkal  (Olomouc,  1966),  pp.  3-18. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

3  Korrespondence  Josef  a  Dobrovskeho,  dil  I.:  Vzajemne  dopisy  Josef  a  Dobrovskeho  a  Fortunata 
Durycha  z  let  1778-1800,  k  vydani  upravil  Adolf  Patera,  v  Praze,  1895  ( Sbirka  pramenuv  ku 
poznani  literarniho  zivota  v  Cechach,  na  Morave  a  v  Slezsku,  skupina  II.,  c.  2),  p.  64. 

4  Cyrilske  tisky:  vystava  zfondu  Statni  knihovny  CSR  poradana  k  400.  vyroci  iimrti  Ivana  Fjodor- 
ova  [Prague],  1982.  The  Vilno  primer  is  no.  38  and  the  Kiev  one  no.  53.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
Vilno  primer  at  least  was  included  in  the  relevant  national  bibliography,  though  still  without  a 
description:  no.  124  in  H.  Ia.  Halancenka,  Kniha  Belarusi:  1517-1917:  zvodny  kataloh  (Minsk, 
1986). 

5  Of  the  37  East  Slavonic  primers  which  I  listed  in  1988  as  being  represented  by  extant  copies 
(R.  M.  Cleminson,  ‘East  Slavonic  primers  to  1700’,  Australian  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies 
2  (1988),  pp.  1-27),  16  survive  only  outside  their  country  of  origin  and  13,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
only  one  copy.  To  this  list  should  now  be  added  not  only  the  two  books  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  present  article,  but  also  the  primer  printed  at  Trnava  in  1699  (see  R.  M.  Cleminson,  ‘Cyrillic 
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As  to  their  contents  and  style  of  printing,  the  two  primers  at  Olomouc  closely 
resemble  other  primers  printed  at  Vilno  and  Kiev  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  begin  with  the  alphabet,  followed  by  syllables  consisting  of  one  or  two 
consonants  plus  a  vowel.  Then  comes  a  list  of  words  traditionally  written  in 
abbreviated  form,  and  in  the  Kiev  primer  only,  a  series  of  sentences  (propisi ) 
beginning  with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  turn.  The  next  section,  which 
consists  of  prayers  for  morning  and  evening  and  various  occasions  during  the 
day,  displays  only  minor  variations  between  the  two,  as  these  are  more  or  less 
standard  forms  of  private  prayer  which  have  been  used  in  the  Eastern  Church 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  day.  After  this  comes  a  series  of  texts 
which,  though  very  frequently  found  in  East  Slavonic  primers  of  this  period, 
are  actually  derived  from  the  catechetical  traditions  of  Western  Christendom. 
These  consist  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Te  Deum,6  followed  by  a  series 
of  lists:  Ten  Commandments,  Six  Perfections,  Nine  Beatitudes,  etc.  In  Western 
catechisms  the  catechist  would  ask,  for  example,  ‘How  many  commandments 
are  there?’,  and  the  pupil  would  reply  ‘Ten’,  and  go  on  to  recite  them.  In 
the  Eastern  primers  the  questions  are  omitted,  so  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  these  lists  were  used  as  part  of  a  catechism  or  for  some  other  purpose.7 
These  are  followed  in  the  Kiev  primer  only  by  a  set  of  ecclesiastical  precepts 
( prikazanja  c<e>rkovnyi )  concerning  Christian  conduct,  which  are  written  in 
the  Ukrainian  vernacular,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  primers’  contents,  which 
are  almost  without  exception  in  Church  Slavonic.  The  Kiev  primer  concludes 
with  the  cyrillic  numerals.  The  Vilno  primer  lacks  several  pages  towards  the 
end,  so  that  its  series  of  lists  and  prayers  are  incomplete,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  present  thirty-fourth  leaf  was  originally  the  last  one  of  the  book. 

Comparison  of  the  contents  of  these  two  primers  with  those  of  others  of  the 
same  period  allows  us  to  assign  them  their  proper  place  within  the  tradition. 
The  Vilno  primer  belongs  to  type  4  §2,8  which  contains  besides  this  one,  seven 
primers  printed  at  Mohilev,  Vilno  and  Kutein  in  the  period  1 636-53.  The  Kiev 
primer  belongs  to  type  4  §3,  which  contains  one  other  primer  printed  at  Kiev 
(in  1664)  and  one  printed  at  Vilno  in  1698.  The  differences  between  the  two 
types,  which  are  distinctive  though  not  great,  consist  chiefly  in  the  ordering  of 
the  prayers  and  lists  and  the  presence  of  the  prikazanja  in  §3.  While  type  4  §2 
clearly  represents  the  type  of  primer  usual  in  Belarus  around  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  significance  of  §3  is  less  clear.  Does  it  represent  a  Kievan  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  a  general  development  of  the  later  seventeenth  century?  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  question  will  be  answered  unless  extant  copies  of  presently  unknown 


Printing  at  Trnava,  c.  1680-1727’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers  n.s.  xvi  (1993),  pp.  40-54). 

6  The  Te  Deum  is  found  only  in  the  Vilno  primer. 

7  Catechisms,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  were  produced  in  the  East  Slavonic  lands  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  these  contain  both  questions  and  answers. 

8  For  the  classification  see  Cleminson,  ‘East  Slavonic  Primers’  (note  5),  pp.  22-25. 
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editions  come  to  light.9  Nevertheless,  the  discovery  of  the  two  primers  at  Olo- 
mouc  and  their  place  within  the  scheme  do  tend  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
classification. 

There  follow  descriptions  of  the  two  primers  at  Olomouc. 

1.  Olomouc,  SVK,  Tres.  63762 

Gc£K8&Pb  j&JSMKfci  Ca&.B6HT>CUA.  |  HkCAHi'm 

STtHiA  Oy'MjVTiHCf  j  6*  nOf\tZMOt 

p^}^<OgDJfv£Ht€.  |  j  H OK O  j  g1  Koi HOgiA 

ShAECICO1  npAgOjCAAISM,  BotTO MAfO  ?  flpM  j 

c ou46cts>a  Cr&ro  /^iv.  jjAfeTo  G  EonAotf/^HiA 

r&  Lao  Si, ,  d-XA^  . 


Primer,  Vilno  1637 

8°:l8-48  5?8.  The  signatures  consist  of  the  cyrillic  letters  A-JX  to  denote  the 
gatherings  with  the  cyrillic  numerals  b-£  to  mark  the  second  to  fourth  rectos  of 
the  gathering.  The  title  page  is  unsigned.  Only  three  leaves  now  remain  of  the 
fifth  gathering,  the  first  signed  /Jr,  the  second  unsigned  and  the  last  signed  /J, 
which,  since  the  last  two  are  a  conjugate  pair,  suggests  that  we  have  the  third, 
eighth  and  first  leaves  of  the  gathering,  in  that  order.  The  book  thus  has  35 
extant  pages,  with  no  pagination  or  foliation. 

Leaf  size  145mmx  85mm.  14  11.,  1 22mm x 77mm,  10  ll.=82mm. 

Inscription  inside  front  cover:  Convs  olomucensis  ad  S.  Jacobu. 

Inscription  on  rear  flyleaf:  Anno  Dni  1386  Jagello  Bapti/satus  Cracoviae 
et  Vladislaus  /  apellatus  est,  sequenti  Anno  /  1387  Gentem  Litwanicum  /  ab 
idolatria  reuocavit. 

The  first  inscription  indicates  that  the  book  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mi¬ 
norite  Friary  at  Olomouc,  the  library  of  which  was  absorbed  by  the  University 
Library  after  it  was  dissolved  in  1784. 10 

9  In  general,  the  various  types  do  correspond  to  regional  traditions.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  the  Vilno  1698  primer  that  seems  anomalous;  however,  although  it  is  definitely  closest  to 
the  two  Kievan  printings,  it  also  has  minor  features  which  suggest  a  connection  with  the  sole 
representative  of  type  2,  a  primer  printed  at  Vilno  during  the  years  1593-1601.  (For  the  place 
and  date  of  printing  of  this  last,  see  J.  D.  A.  Barnicot  and  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  ‘Some  Unrecorded 
Early-Printed  Slavonic  Books  in  English  Libraries’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers  ii  (1951),  pp.  189-94, 
no.  6.) 

10  Smejkal  (note  1),  p.  7. 
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2.  Olomouc,  SVK,  Tres.  21675 


miCAwT  jh 


V  T  6  H  V  A  |  Oy  tHTuCA  JZOT/kip  HMlo  j  6T=>  rtOA£^H0£ 

p^K00o?K£H»£  ,  J  6"b  ctom  &€amkom  | 

AAVpt  |  KtC80-ri€i6pCK0H  |  iA3A*A£C^»i  ^ol<®  G 

Pot*;  ^Cb&.  sb.fn£-  |  A^lja  ^npuAA.* 


Primer,  Kiev  1686 

[Within  a  border  composed  of  pictures  of  the  Dormition,  St  James,  St  Peter 
and  the  Lavra  with  St  Theodosius  and  St  Anthony:] 

8°:  l8-58.  The  signatures  consist  of  the  cyrillic  letters  A-J\  to  denote  the 
gatherings  with  the  cyrillic  numerals  B-e  to  mark  the  second  to  fifth  rectos  of 
the  gathering  (omitting  ll5  24  and  45).  There  is  no  pagination  or  foliation. 

Leaf  size  1 45mm x  90mm.  The  number  of  lines  per  page  varies,  as  two 
different  founts  are  used  and  may  be  mixed  in  varying  proportions  on  a  page. 
A  page  set  entirely  in  the  larger  fount  has  14  11.,  10  ll.=82mm;  a  page  set  in 
the  smaller  fount  has  18  11.,  10  ll.=63mm. 

The  book  has  been  bound  with  a  large  number  of  blank  leaves  (more  than 
doubling  its  thickness)  in  a  rather  handsome  white  leather  binding,  lettered  on 
the  spine  ‘Alpha/betum  /  Mosco/viticum  [!!]  /  Y.V/N.2T. 

Inscription  on  the  title  page:  Colegii  Soc:  Jesu  /  Olomucii. 

Inscription  on  the  first  of  the  blank  pages  at  the  back:  Auf  diesem  /  Biichlein 
lernte  die  /  russische  Sprach  /  Joh:  Alois  Hanke  /  erster  Custos  /  auf  diesen 
Biblio[thek]  /imjahre  1780. 

J.  A.  Hanke  (1751-1806)  was  librarian  1777-91.  Even  for  a  man  of  his 
talents  and  energy,  to  have  learnt  Russian  from  this  book  would  have  been  an 
amazing  achievement. 


R.  M.  Cleminson 


University  of  Portsmouth 
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Other  Voices: 

The  Bibliography  of  Independent  Periodicals 
in  the  USSR  and  CIS,  1987  to  the  Present 

The  printed  word  can  play  a  powerful  role  in  the  development  of  society.  Per¬ 
haps  nowhere  has  concern  about  the  printed  word  and  its  potential  influence 
been  greater  than  in  the  USSR.  From  the  early  days  of  1917  those  vying  for 
power  realized  its  importance  in  the  development  and  outcome  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Harnessing  the  press,  then,  became  an  absolutely  essential  step.  This 
came  to  mean  the  total  subjugation  of  the  press  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
Henceforth  the  energy  of  the  printed  word  would  be  utilized  to  meet  the 
political  agenda  of  the  Soviet  system. 

The  Soviet  press  grew  dramatically  during  the  decades  following  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  One  aspect  of  this  growth  was  the  birth  and  development  of  the  Soviet 
bibliographic  system.  By  the  1930s,  guides  like  Letopis'  zhurnal'nykh  statei  and 
Letopis'  gazetnykh  statei  provided  ongoing  content  coverage  of  the  main  All- 
Union  periodicals  and  serials.  This  effort  was  duplicated  on  the  Republic  level 
and  below,  resulting  in  an  enormous  amount  of  bibliographic  data  on  an  ever¬ 
growing  number  of  periodical  titles.  By  the  decade’s  end,  control,  uniformity 
and  reliability  came  to  symbolize  the  Soviet  bibliographic  system. 

The  political  events  of  the  1950s  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  Soviet  publica¬ 
tions.  The  Khrushchev  thaw  resulted  in  discussion  of  many  formerly  forbidden 
topics.  The  Soviet  press  was  the  primary  vehicle  for  this  discussion  and  as  such 
drew  a  considerable  amount  of  public  attention.  Unfortunately,  this  relative 
freedom  came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  rise  to  power  of  Leonid  Brezhnev  in 
1964.  Rigid  adherence  to  traditional  ideology  was  once  again  to  be  the  hallmark 
of  the  Soviet  press.  For  many  within  the  Soviet  Union  this  return  to  orthodoxy 
was  intolerable.  A  tiny  minority  decided  to  act.  They  began  to  publish  clan¬ 
destinely  and  circulate  a  wide  variety  of  materials  in  an  attempt  to  continue  the 
debate  on  important  questions  of  Soviet  life.  Their  work,  known  as  samizdat, 
gained  readers  both  in  the  USSR  and  the  West.  Despite  vigorous  attempts  to 
destroy  this  new  unauthorized  medium,  the  authorities’  measures  only  helped 
to  fuel  samizdat  activities.  Free  expression,  albeit  in  a  highly  restricted  form, 
had  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  given  the  political  environment  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
samizdat  could  not  meet  the  growing  needs  of  Soviet  society  for  accurate 
information  and  free  discussion.  As  the  contradictions  between  ideology  and 
reality  became  increasingly  acute,  it  was  clear  that  major  changes  would  have 
to  occur.  Political  considerations  would  delay  such  change  until  March  1985. 
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Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  attempts  to  reform  the  Soviet  Union  by  means  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika  had  profound  effects  on  Soviet  publishing.  As  time 
went  on  the  official  press  found  itself  increasingly  able  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
sensitive  historical  and  contemporary  problems.  Gorbachev’s  policies  also  trig¬ 
gered  support  for  an  unofficial  press,  independent  of  State  control.  By  1987 
individuals  and  groups,  drawing  in  part  on  samizdat  traditions,  began  issu¬ 
ing  publications  of  all  sorts  on  political,  social,  economic,  religious  and  other 
themes.  What  began  as  a  trickle  quickly  became  a  torrent.  Hundreds  of  unof¬ 
ficial  publications  of  all  types  started  to  appear  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  the  late  1980s,  the  independent  press  had  viable  public  support  and  was 
viewed  as  an  alternative  to  the  official  press.  Attempts  by  the  authorities  to  stem 
this  ever-growing  tide  were  ineffective.  Ultimately,  owing  to  its  popularity  and 
influence,  officials  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  independent 
press  with  the  Press  Law  of  August  1990.  After  over  seventy  years  of  control, 
the  free  press  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  legally  re-emerged. 

Given  decades  of  State  monopoly  on  information,  the  birth  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  independent  press  was  a  startling  development.  Amidst  the  amazement 
came  an  important  consideration — bibliographic  control.  Falling  as  it  did  out¬ 
side  official  bibliographic  channels,  the  independent  press  had  no  central  bib¬ 
liographic  apparatus.  Publications  were  appearing  and  disappearing  without 
being  recorded.  A  great  deal  of  important  information  would  be  lost  without  a 
concerted  effort  at  collecting  and  recording  this  material.  While  several  limited 
initiatives  were  undertaken  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  Radio  Free  Europe  / 
Radio  Liberty  that  first  stepped  in  a  major  way  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Having  created  an  enormous  archive  of  samizdat  material,  it  was  logical  for 
them  to  record  the  output  of  the  independent  press.  However,  it  was  clear  that 
such  a  project  was  beyond  the  means  of  any  one  organization.  Only  multiple 
participants  could  hope  to  create  a  viable  bibliographic  record. 

1990  marked  the  start  of  an  important  phase  in  the  bibliography  of  these 
independent  publications.  Two  major  projects,  one  Russian,  one  American, 
greatly  augmented  the  work  carried  out  by  Radio  Free  Europe  /  Radio  Liberty. 
The  first  was  the  appearance  of  Aleksandr  Suetnov’s  Spravochnik  periodich- 
eskogo  samizdata  (Moscow:  ‘Iz  Glubin’,  1990).  Inspired  in  part  by  Suetnov’s 
remarks  in  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia  in  1989,  it  listed  some  750  independent  press 
titles  and  provided  important  bibliographical  and  historical  details.  Coming  as 
it  did  from  within  the  USSR,  it  had  a  distinct  advantage  over  Western  sources. 
The  second  major  effort  came  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  February 
1990  it  began  its  Moscow  Acquisitions  Project  aimed  at  onsite  collection  of 
independent  press  items.  The  first  fruit  of  this  project  appeared  in  May  1991 
with  the  publication  of  New  Soviet  and  Baltic  Independent  Serials  at  the  Library 
of  Congress ,  Eric  A.  Johnson  and  Michael  E.  Neubert  (comps.),  Harold  Leich 
(ed.)  (Washington:  Library  of  Congress,  1991).  Covering  some  1430  titles,  the 
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guide  included  not  only  bibliographic  data  on  each  item,  but  also  language, 
republic,  city,  and  issuing  body  indexes.  These  two  publications  made  very 
valuable  contributions  to  the  overall  bibliographic  picture. 

Bibliographic  efforts  continued  in  1992,  despite  the  confusion  inherent  in 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  States.  Aleksandr  Suetnov  continued  to  build  on  his  earlier  work  in  his 
two-volume  Samizdat:  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  (Moscow:  Tsentr  obrazova- 
tel'nykh  programm  Instituta  novykh  tekhnologii  obrazovaniia,  1992).  Focusing 
on  the  period  1985-1991,  the  guide  offered  data  on  nearly  1600  titles.  Unlike 
the  Library  of  Congress  volume,  Suetnov  listed  his  titles  alphabetically  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject.  The  extensive  series  of  indexes  (city,  title,  organization,  personal 
name)  appeared  in  the  second  volume.  Photographs  and  statistical  data,  along 
with  extensive  comments  for  some  items,  were  also  included.  Another  im¬ 
portant  volume  appearing  in  1992  was  Elena  Schemkova’s  Novaia  periodika  i 
samizdat  na  territorii  Sovetskogo  Soiuza  1987-1991:  katalog  kollektsii  (Bremen: 
Forschungsstelle  Osteuropa  an  der  Universitat  Bremen,  1992).  Drawn  from 
the  University’s  collection,  this  work  covers  some  1331  items.  Bibliographic 
data  (place/date  of  publication,  issuing  body,  editors,  holdings)  are  included. 
While  lacking  a  personal  name  index,  the  guide  does  have  very  useful  subject 
and  geographic  indexes. 

The  latest  guide  to  the  independent  press  is  Berend  Wispelwey’s  Katalog 
russkoiazychnykh  periodicheskikh  izdanii,  nakhodkashchikhsia  v  sobraniiakh  ne- 
formal'noi  i  mestnoi  pechati  issledovateVskogo  instituta  RSE/RS  1 984-1 993  (Mu¬ 
nich:  RFE/RL  Research  Institute,  1994).  The  work  updates  and  expands  ear¬ 
lier  RFE/RL  guides.  It  deals  with  2604  titles  published  throughout  the  USSR 
and  CIS,  and  provides  the  usual  bibliographic  data.  Geographic  and  name 
indexes  round  out  the  text.  Unlike  other  guides  described  above,  Wispelwey’s 
work  limits  itself  to  Russian-language  publications.  Also,  given  its  inclusion  of 
regional  publications,  the  guide  covers  some  official  Soviet  publications.  Thus 
it  overlaps  to  some  degree  with  the  Knizhnaia  Palata’s  Letopis' periodicheskikh  i 
prodolzhaiushchikhsia  izdanii. 

Given  the  chaotic  bibliographic  picture  of  the  USSR  and  CIS,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  guides  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment.  Naturally,  there 
is  a  significant  degree  of  overlapping  coverage  among  them.  Also,  despite 
their  broad  collecting  scope,  geographical  and  logistical  problems  mean  that 
Russian-language  publications  by  and  large  gain  the  most  coverage  in  these 
volumes.  Yet  at  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  rank  one  of  these  works  above  the 
others,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  topic  is  still  far  from  complete.  What  is  clear 
is  the  enormous  amount  of  talent  and  energy  that  went  into  the  creation  of 
these  guides.  They  offer  us  valuable  insight  into  a  still  unfolding  story,  and  we 
should  warmly  applaud  these  pioneering  works. 

Now,  as  the  seeds  sown  at  the  1991  Oxford  conference  (reported  in  Solanus , 
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vol.  6,  1992)  and  its  follow-up  in  Moscow  in  1992  (reported  in  Solanus ,  vol. 
7,  1993)  begin  to  bear  fruit,  there  is  a  real  prospect  of  creating  a  near-to- 
comprehensive  database  of  titles  for  the  period  May  1987  through  1991.  The 
RFE/RL  Research  Institute,  which,  with  Signals  Trust,  was  one  of  the  main 
sponsors  of  the  Oxford  conference,  has  again  taken  the  initiative:  it  plans  to 
merge  the  records  of  2700  titles  held  in  Russian  archives,  which  have  been  put 
onto  disk  (using  Pro-Cite)  by  the  Russian  Association  of  Collectors  and  Re¬ 
searchers  of  the  New  Press,  with  its  own  considerable  holdings.  Furthermore, 
it  aims  to  add  notes  of  the  holdings  of  as  many  libraries  in  the  West  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  exciting  development  will  build  on  and  consolidate  the  pioneering 
bibliographical  efforts  of  East  and  West. 

Mark  Kulikowski  State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Oswego 
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Bibliography  of  the  Polish  ‘Second  Circulation’ 

Unabhangige  Periodika  aus  Polen  1 976-1 990:  Bestandskatalog ,  zusammengestellt 
und  bearbeitet  von  Angela  Murche-Kikut,  2  iiberarb.  und  erw.  Aufl.  Bremen: 
Forschungsstelle  Osteuropa  an  der  Universitat  Bremen,  1992.  (Dokumenta- 
tionsreihe  der  Forschungsstelle  Osteuropa  an  der  Universitat  Bremen;  Katalog 
2.) 

Szczepan  Rudka,  Wroclawskie  pisma  bezdebitowe  1973-89:  bibliografia. 
Wroclaw:  Uniwersytet  Wroclawski,  1992. 

Wojciech  Chojnacki  i  Marek  Jastrz^bski,  Bibliografia  publikacji podziemnych 
w  Polsce:  1  1 1986-31  XII 1987.  Warszawa:  Editions  Spotkania,  [1993]. 

The  task  of  documenting  the  enormous  and  wide-ranging  output  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  ‘drugi  obieg’,  the  ‘second  circulation’  of  independent  or  underground 
publishing,  which  played  so  vital  a  role  in  the  opposition  movement  in  the 
late  1970s  and  1980s  is  now  under  way  in  institutions  across  Poland  and 
abroad.  A  number  of  bibliographies  have  already  been  published,  ranging  from 
those  which  cover  a  particular  town  or  region,  such  as  Bibliografia  lodzkich 
wydawnictw  niezaleznych  1976-89  (/Lodz:  Wojewodzka  i  Miejska  Biblioteka 
Publiczna  im.  Marszalka  Pilsudskiego,  1992)  and  J.  Pracka  and  B.  Zgryzek, 

r 

Wydawnictwa  niezalezne  1976-1989  w  zbiorach  Biblioteki  Slqskiej  (Katowice: 

r 

Biblioteka  Sl^ska,  1994),  to  those  with  a  subject  approach,  such  as  J.  Cza- 
chowska  and  B.  Dorosz,  Literatura  i  krytyka  poza  cenzurq  1977-1989 ,  and  K. 
Lab^dz,  Wydawnictwa  historyczne  drugiego  obiegu  w  Polsce:  materialy  do  bibli- 
ografii  adnotowanej  za  lata  1980-1987  (Warszawa:  COM  SNP  UW,  1989). 

The  three  works  reviewed  here  represent  quite  different  points  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  documentation  of  Polish  underground  publishing.  Murche-Kikut  has 
compiled  the  most  comprehensive  published  catalogue  to  date  of  holdings 
of  Polish  underground  periodicals  in  a  Western  institution,  whilst  Rudka  has 
attempted  to  provide  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  output  of  underground  period¬ 
icals  in  one  town,  Wroclaw.  Finally,  Chojnacki  and  Jastrz^bski’s  bibliography, 
which  covers  both  periodicals  and  books,  is  the  second  volume  of  the  fullest 
survey  so  far  published  of  post- 1981  underground  publishing. 

The  new,  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  Angela  Murche-Kikut’s  catalogue 
of  the  holdings  of  Polish  underground  periodicals  of  the  Forschungsstelle  Os¬ 
teuropa  at  the  University  of  Bremen  enlarges  considerably  on  the  first  edition 
published  in  1990  and  covering  the  dates  1976-89.  It  includes  1820  titles  pub¬ 
lished  between  1976  and  1990  throughout  Poland,  usefully  indexed  by  broad 
subject  area  (e.g.  Church,  Youth,  Politics,  Organization)  and  place  of  pub¬ 
lication  (by  town  and  appropriate  Solidarnosc  regional  organization).  Some 
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illustrations  of  title-pages  are  also  included.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  introduction 
which  oudines  the  background  history  of  underground  periodical  publishing 
and  the  methodology  employed  in  compiling  the  catalogue  is  not  given  also 
in  Polish  translation.  However,  the  large  number  of  titles  covered,  notes  on 
changes  to  titles,  sub-titles  and  continuations  and  the  spelling  out  of  abbre¬ 
viations  in  statements  of  responsibility  mean  that  the  catalogue  is  likely  to  be 
useful  for  other  bibliographers  in  identifying  and  describing  their  own  collec¬ 
tions. 

Szczepan  Rudka’s  doctoral  thesis,  now  published  by  the  University  of 
Wroclaw,  attempts  to  present  an  exhaustive  picture  of  underground  periodical 
publishing  in  one  town,  Wroclaw,  which  according  to  current  research  appears 
to  be  second  only  to  Warsaw  and  ahead  of  Cracow  in  terms  of  underground  pe¬ 
riodical  output  in  this  period.  Rudka’s  bibliography  of  468  titles,  gathered  from 
libraries  including  Wroclaw  University  Library  and  the  Ossolineum  Library 
and  over  100  private  collections,  has  an  informative  introduction  published  in 
Polish  and  English.  Here  Rudka  explains  his  title:  until  31  December  1989  any 
person  or  institution  wishing  to  publish  and  distribute  a  periodical  had  to  apply 
for  a  licence,  or  ‘debit’,  from  the  censors,  otherwise  known  as  the  Chief  Office 
for  the  Control  of  the  Press,  Publications  and  Entertainments  (GUKPPiW). 
‘Thus,  papers  published  without  permission  of  the  censors,  by  persons  and 
organizations  which  either  opposed  the  authorities  of  that  time,  or  functioned 
independently  of  them  and  had  no  direct  relations  with  them,  were  often  called 
“non-debit”  publications’  (p.  9).  He  estimates  that,  despite  intensive  research, 
he  covers  perhaps  only  60-70%  of  the  total  material  published. 

The  bibliography  is  notable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Firstly,  Rudka  raises 
the  question  of  when  underground  publishing  in  the  post-Stalin  era  actually 
began.  Generally  speaking,  1976  is  accepted  as  the  year  in  which  clandestine 
periodical  publishing  began  on  a  significant  scale,  when  KOR  (the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Defence  of  the  Workers)  began  to  circulate  typed  copies  of  its  Bi- 
uletyn  Informacyjny  before  graduating  to  a  duplicating  machine,  and  NOWa 
published  the  first  duplicated  issues  of  U  Progu.  However,  Rudka’s  earliest 
item  dates  from  1973:  the  Organ  Studia  Kompozycji  Emocjonalnej  was  the  first 
Wroclaw  uncensored  paper  he  discovered  during  his  research.  His  suggestion 
that  underground  publications  probably  appeared  during  other  earlier  periods 
of  opposition  to  Communist  rule,  in  1956  and  1968  for  example,  is  substanti¬ 
ated  by  Leszek  Szaruga  in  his  review  of  the  bibliography  in  Kultura,  nos.  1-2, 
1994,  pp.  200-201.  Szaruga  cites  a  number  of  underground  publications  from 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  ranging  from  the  case  of  the  Czerwony  Sztandar , 
cited  at  the  trial  of  members  of  Kazimierz  Mijal’s  Maoist  KPP  as  their  ille¬ 
gal  mouthpiece  (for  further  information  see  ‘Wladyslaw  Gomulka  na  aktywie 
partyjnym  Huty  Warszawy’,  Zeszyty  Historyczne ,  z.  22,  1972,  pp.  102-118), 
to  literary  works  such  as  Krzysztof  Mrozowski’s  Text  published  in  1969.  The 
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extent  of  underground  publishing  activity  before  1976,  be  it  concerned  with 
producing  simple  leaflets,  typescripts  for  circulation  amongst  a  circumscribed 
group  or  perhaps  activity  on  a  grander  scale,  is  clearly  a  field  which  merits  fur¬ 
ther  systematic  investigation.  Some  articles  on  post- 1976  publishing  activities 
have,  in  their  introductions,  commented  on  the  earlier  period.  These  include 
Z.  Jagodzinski,  ‘Wydawnictwa  niezalezne  w  Polsce’,  Prace  Kongresu  Kultury 
Polskiej ,  T.  3:  Biezqce  zagadnienia  krajowe ,  pod  red.  Jana  Drewnowskiego  (Lon- 
dyn:  Polskie  Towarzystwo  Naukowe  na  Obczyznie,  1986),  pp.  196-200,  and 
M.  Jastrzebski,  ‘Les  editions  clandestines  en  Pologne’,  Papierowa  rewolucja:  les 
editions  clandestines  en  Pologne  communiste,  textes  reunis  par  Claudio  Fedrigo  et 
Jacek  Sygnarski  (Fribourg:  Bibliotheque  Cantonale  et  Universitaire,  1992). 

Secondly,  Rudka  includes  a  fascinating  annexe  of  falsifications,  publications 
counterfeited  by  the  Wroclaw  Security  Police  usually  to  ridicule  the  opposition 
and  its  organisers,  and  reprints  of  publications  from  other  towns.  The  third 
notable  factor — and  fundamentally  the  most  important — is  the  attention  to 
detail  in  research  and  description.  Not  only  did  Rudka  study  the  material  itself 
but  he  also  gathered  information  directly  from  those  involved  in  its  produc¬ 
tion:  printers,  distributors  and  editors.  Thus  his  entries  contain  much  detail, 
including  title,  sub-title,  motto,  date  of  first  and  last  numbers,  frequency,  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  publisher,  printer,  size,  pagination,  printing  technique,  illustrative 
material,  print-run,  price,  and  notes  on  mistakes  in  numbering,  unnumbered 
issues,  etc.  As  well  as  an  index  to  subjects  and  underground  organizations  he 
includes  an  index  of  persons  involved  in  producing  underground  periodicals 
in  Wroclaw  which  runs  to  over  600  names  and  pseudonyms.  At  the  end  of 
the  bibliography  there  are  illustrations  of  the  title  pages  of  a  selection  of  the 
periodicals  covered  which,  whilst  not  of  the  best  quality,  give  a  feel  for  the 
range  of  material. 

Lastly,  1993  saw  the  long-awaited  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Bibliografia  publikacji podziemnych  w  Polsce ,  covering  the  years  1986-1987  and 
compiled  by  Wojciech  Chojnacki  and  Marek  Jastrz^bski.  This  is  a  welcome 
supplement  to  the  first  volume,  Bibliografia  publikacji  podziemnych  w  Polsce: 
13  XII 1981-VI 1986  (Paryz:  Editions  Spotkania,  1988),  published  under  the 
pseudonym  Jozefa  Kaminska  (i.e.  Wladyslaw  Chojnacki  and  Wojciech  Choj¬ 
nacki). 

This  bibliography  contains  entries  for  both  periodicals,  and  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  represents  a  continuation  of  the  most  comprehensive  attempt  at 
documenting  the  output  of  post- 1981  Polish  underground  publishers  so  far. 
The  first  volume  contained  3725  entries,  of  which  1454  were  for  periodicals. 
The  second  volume  lists  628  publications  published  from  1986  to  1987,  in¬ 
cluding  41  new  periodical  titles.  Therefore,  if  a  reader  needs  to  trace  the  full 
history  of  a  title  published  between  1982  and  1987,  it  is  necessary  to  start  in 
the  second  volume  and  follow  up  the  reference  to  the  first  volume.  As  all  entries 
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are  numbered  and  cross-referenced  this  does  not  however  prove  too  onerous  a 
task.  Both  volumes  include  useful  indexes  by  personal  name,  name  of  printer 
or  publisher  and  place  of  publication.  They  also  include  lists  of  publishers’ 
series. 

An  informative  introduction  not  only  describes  the  methodology  used  and 
problems  encountered  by  the  bibliographers  in  the  course  of  their  work,  but 
also  analyses  trends  in  underground  publishing  during  the  period  covered  and 
includes  illustrative  graphs  and  tables.  This  is  summarized  in  both  English 
and  German,  and  in  the  first  volume  in  French  also.  For  example,  the  second 
volume  shows  how,  in  1986-7,  while  the  bulk  of  periodicals  still  dealt  with  or¬ 
ganizational  matters  in  the  Solidarity  movement,  there  was  a  growing  number 
of  titles  concerned  with  ecology  and  pacifism.  As  far  as  books  are  concerned, 
in  1986-7  the  most  popular  theme  was  relations  between  Poland  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  most  frequently  published  writer,  Jozef  Mackiewicz.  Warsaw 
continued  to  dominate  as  the  centre  of  underground  publishing,  producing 
more  than  50%  of  all  titles  included,  with  Wroclaw  in  second  and  Cracow  in 
third  place.  Reprints  of  emigre  publications  remained  an  important  element 
in  underground  publishing,  accounting  in  1986-7  for  one-third  of  all  books 
published. 

The  items  examined  or  noted  in  this  review  represent  only  a  small  sample 
of  the  many  projects  under  way  to  document  this  fundamental  element  of  the 
Polish  opposition’s  struggle  against  the  Communist  authorities.  The  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Institute  at  the  Biblioteka  Narodowa  in  Warsaw  plans  to  publish, 
probably  in  1995,  a  bibliography  of  underground  books,  and  the  data  so  far 
accumulated  for  the  years  1976-1989  is  currently  available  on  disk.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  has  called  for  a  cooperative  approach  to  the  task  of  producing  a  definitive 
bibliography  of  clandestine  publications  based  on  an  exchange  of  bibliographic 
records  between  interested  institutions.  Let  us  hope  that  future  developments 
may  encompass  an  internationally  accessible  and  fully  comprehensive  database 
of  the  achievements  of  the  ‘drugi  obieg’. 

Janet  Zmroczek  British  Library 
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Knizhnoe  delo:  professional'nyi  informatsionno-analiticheskii  zhurnal.  Moskva, 
A JO  Progress,  1992-.  ISSN  0869-6039.  Podpisnyi  indeks  70339.  Irregular 
to  date.  Issues  to  hand:  1992/1-2,  1993/1-4  and  Ezhegodnik-93.  Editorial  ad¬ 
dress:  Zubovskii  bul.  17,  119847  Moskva.  Fax:  (095)  2302403. 

Knizhnoe  delo  is  probably  the  most  substantial  and  informative  professional 
journal  for  the  Russian  publishing  and  bookselling  trades  to  have  appeared 
since  the  October  Revolution.  It  is  not  an  academic  sbornik  like  Kniga :  issle- 
dovaniia  i  materialy ,  nor  a  newspaper-cum-booklist  like  Knizhnoe  obozrenie.  It 
perhaps  compares  most  closely  with  the  now  defunct  V  mire  knig  in  that  jour¬ 
nal’s  later  years  (say  1986-89)  in  its  attractive,  well-illustrated  layout  and  in  its 
readiness  to  address  important  issues  in  the  Russian  book  world,  but  its  factual 
and  reference  element  is  considerably  larger.  The  editorial  board  announces 
in  the  first  issue  that  Knizhnoe  delo  is  intended  not  only  for  publishers  and 
booksellers,  but  for  book  designers,  librarians,  bibliographers,  and  all  those 
interested  in  the  book  in  Russia  and  abroad.  While  it  is  true  that  all  issues 
carry  some  content  with  this  broader  appeal,  the  journal  seems  to  be  intended 
primarily  for  the  publishing  and  book-trade  professional  in  Russia  itself. 

It  may  be  too  early  in  the  title’s  history  to  speak  of  a  ‘typical  issue’,  but  two 
lines  of  editorial  policy  are  clearly  apparent.  Firstly,  there  is  a  strong  emphasis 
on  articles  which  distil  practical  experience  and  which  alert  the  practitioner  to 
new  developments  in  Russian  publishing  and  bookselling.  Facts,  figures  and 
assessments  on  the  state  of  the  market  are  prominent,  as  are  reports  from 
individual  publishers.  Advice  is  offered  to  those  setting  up  their  own  publish¬ 
ing  undertakings,  and  also  on  book  design  and  editorial  work.  Other  topical 
subjects  include  new  legislation,  piracy,  paper  supplies  and  copyright  matters. 
Less  frequent  are  pieces  on  bibliography,  library  affairs  and  the  history  of  the 
book,  and  there  is  some  reporting  of  the  Western  publishing  and  bookselling 
scene.  Articles  are  rarely  more  than  four  pages  long.  The  editors  seem  quite 
ready  to  publish  attacks  on  government  policy  (for  example,  against  the  new 
draft  law  on  legal  deposit  in  1993/1),  but  the  general  tone  is  professional  rather 
than  polemical. 

Secondly,  the  editors  evidently  take  seriously  the  journal’s  role  as  a  reference 
source.  Every  issue  so  far  has  carried  extensive  directory  listings,  again  aimed 
primarily  at  the  Russian  publisher  and  bookseller.  They  begin  with  ‘Knizhnyi 
mir  Rossii’  in  two  parts  (1992/1-2),  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  wide 
selection  of  publishing,  printing  and  bookselling  organizations.  Issues  1993/2- 
4,  more  ambitiously,  set  out  to  list  all  the  registered  publishers  in  Russia: 
4173  of  them,  with  future  supplements  promised.  A  useful  feature  for  Western 
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specialists,  in  most  issues  from  1993/1  onwards,  is  a  bibliography  by  L.  I. 
Fursenko  of  recent  Russian  books  and  pamphlets  in  knigovedenie.  Most  issues 
include  reviews  of  Russian  and  foreign  publications,  including  (in  1993/4,  pp. 
109-1 10)  one  of  Solanus. 

The  1993  Ezhegodnik  is  slightly  different  in  character  from  the  issues  in  the 
main  sequence,  though  not  much  larger  (216  pages).  It  offers  a  smaller  number 
of  longer  articles,  with  a  noticeably  stronger  emphasis  on  historical  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  The  lead  article,  indeed,  is  E.  L.  Nemirovskii’s  ‘Slavianskie  staropechatnye 
knigi  kirillovskogo  shrifta  v  knigokhranilishchakh  Velikobritanii’  (pp.  6-18,  110 
references).  Its  main  reference  feature  is  a  100-page  list  of  non-Russian  firms 
represented  at  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair. 

Indicators  of  the  journal’s  future  are,  unfortunately,  rather  mixed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  per  issue  has  risen  from  96  to  152,  but  publication  so  far  has  been 
somewhat  irregular;  and  the  tirazh ,  after  rising  encouragingly  from  6000  for 
the  first  three  issues  to  10,000  for  the  next  two  and  for  the  Ezhegodnik ,  has 
fallen  back  to  5000  with  1993/4.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  any  difficul¬ 
ties  will  be  overcome,  and  that  Knizhnoe  delo  will  continue  to  find  a  sufficient 
readership  in  Russia  and  abroad. 

Gregory  Walker  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 


J.  Brine,  compiler,  COMECON:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  an  International  Social¬ 
ist  Organization.  Oxford,  Clio  Press,  1992.  xxxiii  +  225  pp.  Maps.  Indexes. 
(International  Organizations  Series,  vol.  3.) 

The  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA,  but  better  known 
as  COMECON)  became  an  inevitable  institutional  casualty  following  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  communist  rule  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  idea  of  ‘socialist  economic 
integration’  could  not  withstand  the  dynamic  and  disintegrating  effects  of  re¬ 
leased  political  and  economic  nationalism,  or  the  seeming  potential  bounty  of 
freer  and  wider  markets.  The  reality  of  COMECON’s  demise  was  recognized 
with  its  formal  dissolution  in  June  1991,  so  giving  this  economic  body  a  life  of 
some  forty- two  years. 

Insiders  and  outsiders  have  described,  and  attempted  to  assess,  the  influence 
of  COMECON  upon  the  extent,  type  and  patterns  of  trade  within  the  Soviet 
Bloc  (including  Mongolia,  Cuba  and  Vietnam).  Such  efforts  to  gain  economic 
understanding  are  certain  to  be  pursued  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  now 
that  circumstances  make  it  possible  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  according  to 
more  objective  criteria  than  in  the  past. 

For  those  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  also  for  those  simply  look¬ 
ing  for  guidance  on  what  best  to  read  about  COMECON,  this  bibliography 
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should  prove  a  most  helpful  aid.  Over  700  English-language  items  (including 
a  number  of  translations)  are  listed.  This  is  a  valuable  service  in  itself,  but  the 
compiler  has  considerably  enhanced  the  utility  of  the  work  with  the  provision 
of  descriptive  and  critical  annotations  of  a  high  standard  which  should  greatly 
assist  in  the  selection  of  relevant  material.  The  items  described  are  grouped 
by  broad  topic — Joint  Planning,  Industrial  Specialization  and  Cooperation, 
COMECON  and  the  World,  etc. — and  chronologically  within  these  sections, 
an  excellent  arrangement  that  displays  the  development  of  opinions,  attitudes 
and  decisions  over  time.  The  indexing  is  to  be  commended  also.  Too  often, 
these  days,  publishers  engage  in  false  economies  over  indexing.  In  this  case 
there  are  adequate  separate  author,  title  and  subject  indexes. 

Apart  from  its  declared  functional  purpose,  the  annotations  allow  the  work  to 
be  read  as  a  commentary  on  the  obtuseness  and  short-sightedness  of  so  many 
authors  toiling  within  the  enmeshing  assumptions  of  a  body  almost  totally 
divorced  from  the  economic  realities  it  was  intended  to  control,  if  not  reflect. 
Bibliographies  should  not  be  judged  on  such  a  basis,  but  that  this  bonus  is 
there  for  the  reading  is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  compilation. 

In  all  this  is  a  timely,  interesting  and  useful  work  of  reference,  put  together 
by  someone  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  field. 

Tania  Konn  University  of  Glasgow 


Anatoly  Kalashnikov,  500  Exlibris.  Prefaces  by  W.  E.  Butler  and  G.  I.  Navtikov. 
Designed  by  G.  A.  Eremeev.  Moscow:  Evrika,  1993.  574  pp.  500  illustrations. 
Index.  £14.00. 

BejiHKOJienHO  o(()opMJieHHaa  xyao>KHHKOM  T.A.  EpeMeeBbiM,  Hanmiafl  c 
Hapa^HOH  h  o^HOBpeMeHHO  CTporon  cynepo6jio>KKH,  h  KOHnaa  apxHTeKTOHH- 
koh,  3Ta  KHHra  —  o^Ha  H3  oneHb  HeMHornx  b  p*my  nocBameHHbix  3KCJin6pHcy 
H3AaHHH  h  b  Pocchh,  h  b  EBpone.  Ee  HCKjitoHHTejibHocTb  onpe,ae.Ji5ieTC5i  He 
TOJibKO  oObeMOM,  ho  h  oco6eHHOCT5iMH,  na>Ke  napa/iOKcaMH,  ‘BHyTpeHHero’ 
h  ‘BHeuiHero’  xapaicrepa. 

CaM  AH3aHH,  npO^HKTOBaHHblH  uejlbio  3TOrO  H3£aHH5I  -  npeflbflBHTb 

jno6HTejiflM  rpa(j)HKH,  KOJiJieKUHOHepaM,  6H6jiHo4)HjiaM  h  HcicyccTBOBenaM 
nacTb,  Mo>KeT  6biTb  HaHOojiee  npencTaBHTejibHyio,  h3  orpOMHoro  HHCJia  Bbi- 
nOJIHeHHblX  Xy^O^CHHKOM  KHIDKHbIX  3HaKOB,  —  HeTpa^HIIHOHeH.  HecMOTpa  Ha 
to,  hto,  noAo6HO  /ipyrHM  KHHraM,  w  3Ta  To^ce  pa36HTa  Ha  rjiaBbi,  Ka^naa 
ee  rjiaBa  aBJiaeT  co6oh  no/t6op  3kcjih6phcob,  ho  He  no  roziaM  hx  Hcnoji- 
HeHHa,  a  no  cotham,  T.e.  no  cocTaBjiaiOLHHM  hx  onycaM;  xpoHOJiorHHecKaH 
)Ke  nocjie^OBaTejibHOCTb  co6jno/iaeTC5i  BHyTpn  cotch.  TaKHx  maB  neBHTb.  B 
nepByio  bohijih  KHH)KHbie  3HaKH  cothh,  co3/iaBaBmeHca  c  1964  no  1967  ro n; 
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nocjieAHflfl  oxBaTbiBaeT  nniub  1 3  3xcah6phcob  acbhtoh  cothh,  Hape3aHHbix  b 
1991 — 1992  ro^ax.  KHH)XHbie  3Haxn,  BbinojiHeHHbie  b  1993  roAy,  no  TexHono- 
rHHecKHM  npHHHHaM  cioAa  He  boihjih:  KHHra  noAnncaHa  b  nenaTb  26  aHBapa 
1993  ro/ja. 

TeKCTOBoro  MaTepnana,  KpoMe  BCTynHTejibHbix  CTaTen  (Ha  aHTAHiicxoM, 
HTajib^HCKOM,  HeMeijKOM  h  pyccKOM  5i3biKax)  h  aji(j)aBHTHoro  yKa3aTeji5i  Bjia- 
^ejibueB  3KCJiH6pHca  b  xoHije  H3AaHHH,  HeT.  3to  TO)Ke  H3  HHCJia  ero  napaAox- 
cob  hjih  ocoGeHHOCTeH,  onpeAejiaiomHx  b  abhhom  cnynae  oahh  H3  noAxoAOB 
k  KHH)KHOMy  3HaKy:  He  ot  BJia/jejibija,  He  ot  coOpaHHH,  Kor^a  3kcjih6phc  — 
jiHuib  oxpaHHaa  rpaMOTa,  ())yHXAHfl  KHHrn,  h  HeBaacHO,  kto  ero  co3AaBan,  a 
np5IMO  K  HCKyCCTBy  XHH5XHOTO  3Haxa  H  TOJIbKO  K  HeMy.  lloCKOJlbKy  aBTOp 
—  xy^o^cHHK,  Taxon  noAXOA  BnojiHe  o6b»CHHM.  H  eme  OAHa  ocoGeHHOCTb 
KHHrn.  Ee  aBTOp  —  AHaTOJiHH  MBaHOBHH  KajiaiiiHHKOB  —  He  o6moabhach  b 
Hen  hh  eAHHbiM  cjiobom.  Oh  npeAnonen  TOjibKO  noKa3aTb  CBoe  HcxyccTBO,  h 
3THM  CKa3aJI  Bee. 

OTo6paTb  500  3kcjih6phcob  H3  Hapa6oTaHHbix  3a  AonrHe  toabi  900  oxa3a- 
jiocb  BecbMa  He  npocTO.  TeM  He  MeHee,  cneAyeT  OTMeTHTb,  hto  3th  500  rpa- 
(J)HHeCKHX  MHHHATIOp  A^IOT  AOCTHTOMHO  nOJIHOe  npeACTaBJieHHe  06  AHaTOJiHH 
MBaHOBHHe  KaAauiHHKOBe  xax  o  caMo6biTHOM,  BbiAaiomeMcn  xyAo>XHHxe- 
3KCJin6pHCHCTe.  Bbi3bmaeT  H3yMAeHHe  ero  (JjaHTacTHHecxaa  pa6oTocnoco6- 
HOCTb  h  GecnpHMepHoe  TpyAOJiio6He:  bcab  oh  CAenan  He  TOAbKO  900  (!)  3xc- 
JIH6pHCOB,  HO  H  CepHH  CTaHKOBbIX  TpaBIOp  (‘30AOTOe  KOAbAO  Pocchh’,  hhka 
‘Bonra  —  pyccxaa  pexa’,  no  npoH3BeAeHHio  JI.H.  Toactoto  ‘BoHHa  h  MHp’, 
pOMaHaM  O.M.  /JoCTOeBCXOTO  H  MHOrO  AP-)>  OTXpbITXH,  nOATOBbie  MapKH, 
KOHBepTbl... 

TBOpnecTBo  3acny>xeHHoro  xyAo>xHHxa  Pocchh  A.H.  KaAauiHHKOBa  no- 
AyHHAO  BbiconaHiuee  npH3HaHHe  b  MHpe.  An(j)aBHTHbiH  yxa3aTenb  BnaACAbneB 
3KCAH6pHCa  CBHACTeAbCTByeT  O  TOM,  HTO  no  CpaBHeHHK)  C  OTeneCTBeHHblMH 
HecoH3MepHMO  6oAbiuaH  nacTb  3thx  cnacTAHBbix  BAaACAbu,eB  —  npeACTaBH- 
TeAH  pa3HbIX  CTpaH  MHpa,  CHHTaiOIAHX,  B  CBOK)  OHepeAB,  3a  HeCTb  nOAyHHTb 
rpa(J)HHecKyio  MHHHaTiopy  pa6oTbi  CTOAb  H3BecTHoro  pyccxoro  MacTepa. 

Kohchho,  xax  nonra  b  xa>XAOM  coBpeMeHHOM  H3AaHHH,  h  b  3tom  mo)xho 
HaiiTH  oTAeAbHbie  orpexn,  ho  ctoht  ah  cocpeAOTOHHBaTbcn  Ha  hhx,  xorAa 
B  HeAOM  OHO  3aCAy>XHBaeT  CaMOH  BbICOXOH  OHeHXH.  EAHHCTBeHHO,  O  HeM 

MO)XHO  CO)XaAeTb,  -  3TO  O  HHHTO)XHOCTH  THpa>Xa:  Bcero  3000  3X3eMnAH- 

pOB.  06haho,  hto  Taxaa  Hy^cHaa  h  xpacHBaa  xHHra,  AHLUb  TOAbxo  bmhah  b 
CBeT,  He  CAenaeT  hh  rnary  x  noxynaTenio.  Abtop  pa30CAaA  b  noAapox  nacTb 
THpa^ca  Apy3b»M  b  Pocchh  h  3a  rpaHHijeH,  noAynaT  ee  h  My3en,  b  tom  hh- 
cne  3apy6e>xHbie,  h  HexoTopbie  GhOahotcxh;  o6naAaTenflMH  ee,  BepoaTHO, 
CTaHyT  ynacTHHXH  onepeAHoro  XXVI  xoHrpecca  <t>MCAE,  xoTOpbiii  no  pe- 
UieHHK)  Me>XAyHapOAHOTO  XOMHTeTa  3TOH  OpraHH3aAHH  AOA)XeH  COCTOHTbCH 
b  1996  roAy  b  MocxBe.  Ho  xhh^chmx  npHAaBxoB  OHa  He  ocnacTAHBHT,  h6o 
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AJifl  npo/ja^KH  He  npe/tHa3HaHeHa.  M  TeM  He  MeHee,  a  no3^paBJi5Ho  aBTOpa 
KHHrH  h  Bcex  Tpy^HBiHHxcfl  Ha/t  ee  H3AaHHeM  c  Bbixo/zoM  3Toro  npeKpacHoro 
papHTeTa. 

EjieHa  MaKe^OHCKaa  )KypHaAucm,  HAen  Coeema 

MocKoecKoeo  KAyda  3KCAu6pucucmoe 

Copies  of  the  book  may  be  obtained  from:  The  Primrose  Academy,  20  Ainger  Road, 
London  NW3  3 AS,  UK. 


Boris  Korsch,  Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union :  A  Bibliography ,  1980-1989.  New 
York  and  London,  Garland  Publishing  Inc.,  1992.  639  pp.  SI 00.00. 

The  1980s  witnessed  historic  changes  in  the  place  of  religion  in  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety.  Boris  Korsch ’s  bibliography  is  focused  on  Soviet  published  works  about 
religion  and  atheism  and  draws  heavily  on  the  Soviet  bibliographical  appara¬ 
tus,  notably  Knizhnaia  letopis Letopis'  zhurnaVnykh  stated  Avtoreferaty  disser- 
tatsii  and  Letopis'  retsenzii.  It  contains  a  total  of  5858  single  entry  references, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  are  arranged  in  one  author-alphabetical 
sequence  under  the  heading  ‘Soviet  publications  on  religion  and  atheism’.  All 
the  entries  have  been  romanized  and  an  English  translation  of  every  title  has 
been  supplied.  A  subject  index  (pp.  613-639)  with  over  500  subject  headings 
from  Abelard  to  Zoroastrianism  provides  the  key  to  an  otherwise  unwieldy 
mass  of  data. 

Korsch’s  preface,  written  in  the  first  half  of  1991,  describes  religion  as  ‘a 
permanent  problem  of  the  Soviet  regime’,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  bibliography  will  be  of  use  to  all  concerned  with  the  CPSU  and  Soviet 
government  ideology,  attitudes  and  policies  towards  religion.  It  is  likely  that 
the  number  of  ‘theologians,  journalists  and  other  public  and  political  figures’ 
for  whom  these  are  vital  issues  has  decreased  considerably  since  the  collapse 
of  the  CPSU  and  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  for  historical  work  and 
for  attaining  a  proper  understanding  of  mentalities  in  Russia  and  the  successor 
states  today  this  bibliography  can  be  highly  recommended. 

In  a  valuable  but  brief  introduction  of  thirteen  pages  Korsch  surveys  the 
literature,  drawing  attention  to  significant  publications  which  demonstrate  ‘the 
unity  and  homogeneity  of  party-government  inspired  attitudes’  up  to  1987. 
Ideological  continuity  is  also  evident  after  1987  in  the  authoritative  unsigned 
article  in  Kommunist,  4  (1988),  ‘Sotsializm  i  religiia’,  which  is  based  on  the 
Leninist  precept  that  appropriate  means  should  be  used  in  the  anti-religious 
struggle.  In  this  context  special  mention  is  made  of  the  seminars  on  the  role  of 
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libraries  in  atheistic  education  which  were  held  in  Odessa  and  Samarkand  in 
1988  and  reported  in  the  library  journal  Bibliotekar. 

The  sections  of  the  bibliography  listing  ‘censored  religious  publications’ 
and  ‘uncensored  religious  publications’  are  modest — 79  and  18  references 
respectively — but  their  inclusion  gives  some  grounds  for  the  compiler’s  claim 
to  comprehensiveness.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Nadezhda ,  a  samiz¬ 
dat  anthology  of  Russian  spirituality  edited  by  Zoia  Krakhmal'nikova,  all  the 
uncensored  religious  publications  listed  are  new  periodical  publications  ap¬ 
pearing  in  or  after  1987.  Serious  research  on  religion  and  society  in  the  late 
Soviet  period  will  need  to  include  work  on  religious  samizdat  sources  and  the 
contents  of  recently  opened  Soviet  archives  in  addition  to  the  literature  listed 
in  this  volume,  but  specialists  will  be  grateful  for  a  well  produced  bibliography 
which  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  final  stages  in  the  operation  of  the  Soviet 
atheist  machine. 

Malcolm  Walker  Librarian  at  Keston  Institute ,  Oxford 


Anthony  Cross,  Anglo-Russica:  Aspects  of  Cultural  Relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Oxford  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  Berg,  1993.  x  +  269  pp.  Index.  £32.00. 

The  vastness  and  absorbing  fascination  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  during 
this  fast-moving  time  is  the  environment  in  which  Professor  Cross  has  achieved 
his  expertise,  and  this  selection  of  essays  represents  the  scope  of  his  work  in  the 
field  over  the  last  thirty  years.  From  a  listing  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  ninety- 
seven  items  by  his  hand,  he  has  chosen  fourteen  pieces  to  work  as  windows,  as 
it  were,  each  one  to  illustrate  how  the  one  culture  found  itself  implicated  with 
the  other. 

Immediately  striking  is  a  characteristically  generous  purchase  on  sources, 
primary  and  secondary.  All  fiction  in  the  period,  being  an  emergent  phenom¬ 
enon,  points  straight  to  the  context  of  its  emergence,  here  capitulated  in  the 
histories,  biographies,  travel  accounts,  journals  and  newspapers  consulted  by 
the  author.  Some  pieces  look  discursively  and  broadly  along  the  panoramic  in¬ 
terface:  an  article  on  ‘British  awareness’  of  the  other  culture  is  counterbalanced 
by  an  examination  of ‘Russian  perceptions’  of  England,  and  Russia.  Travellers 
in  Russia  (notably  the  ubiquitously  cited  William  Coxe,  author  of  Travels  in 
Poland,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  (1784) )  are  seen  to  be  participants  in  the 
same  cross-cultural  performance  as  translators,  memoirists,  Russian  students 
of  technology  and  handicrafts  in  England  and  Scotland,  ambassadors,  gov¬ 
ernesses.  Articles  are  devoted  to  contemporary  and  retrospective  illustrations 
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of  the  Russian  stage,  ‘Early  English  Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets’,  ‘Eng¬ 
lish  Bards  and  Russian  Tsars’,  British  attitudes  to  the  journalist  and  fabulist 
Ivan  Krylov,  to  provide  only  literary  or  artistic  examples.  Consistently  these 
articles  focus  not  only  upon  the  works,  the  documentary  artefacts  which  are 
examined,  but  also  upon  the  actual  human  experiences  undergone  by  all  these 
witting  or  unwitting  cultural  pioneers,  their  emotional  consciousness  of  what  it 
was  like  in  Russia.  No  mere  anecdotalism,  this  constitutes  a  large  psychological 
reconstruction.  It  is  the  personally  felt  reaction  of  the  philanthropic  travellers 
John  Howard  and  William  Coxe  to  the  condition  of  Russian  prisons  (unex¬ 
pectedly  humanitarian,  by  and  large)  which  is  shown  to  place  them,  through 
a  connection  with  Catherine  II,  into  history.  Similarly,  whether  it  is  a  matter 
of  that  empress’s  first  female  biographers,  or  ‘early  English  acquaintance  with 
Russian  popular  song  and  music’,  the  vague  ambience  of  cultural  climate  is 
always  usefully  illuminated  from  within  by  the  acutely  personal  response  (in 
the  latter  case,  for  instance,  the  response  of  Princess  Dashkova’s  Irish  guests, 
the  sisters  Martha  and  Katherine  Wilmot).  Alongside  history  as  the  spodight- 
ing  of  neglected  corners  (‘George  Borrow  and  Russia’,  ‘The  Testament  of  a 
Forgotten  “Wife”  ’)  one  will  also  naturally  be  reminded  of  its  function  as  the 
concerted  practice  of  serious  and  meticulous  research. 

N.  J.  Crowe  St  John’s  College,  Oxford 


The  Baltic  States:  Estonia ,  Latvia ,  Lithuania ,  compiled  by  Inese  A.  Smith  and 
Marita  V.  Grunts.  World  Bibliographical  Series,  161.  Oxford,  etc.,  Clio  Press, 
1993.  lxxvii,  199  pp.  Chronology.  Map.  Indexes.  £39.50.  ISBN  1-85109- 
196-3. 


Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  have  emerged  from  captivity  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  freedom  of  the  World  Bibliographical  Series.  Unfortunately,  their 
freedom  is  not  absolute:  they  have  not  been  accorded  individual  volumes  in  the 
series  but  have  been  grouped  together  as  the  Baltic  states.  There  are  good  his¬ 
torical  reasons  for  this  approach — capably  rehearsed  in  the  book’s  introduction 
by  Andrejs  Plakans — and  many  publications  deal  with  all  three  countries  to¬ 
gether.  Nevertheless,  one  wonders  why  the  series  permits  separate  volumes  for 
Liechtenstein  and  Monaco  but  not  for  these  much  larger  countries  about  which 
a  reasonable  amount  of  literature  has  been  published  in  English.  Tackling  the 
bibliography  of  three  countries  together — even  close  neighbours — within  the 
framework  of  this  series  is  not  easy.  The  compilers  have  managed  it  well,  but 
separate  volumes  would  have  permitted  greater  depth  by  the  inclusion  of  more 
material,  particularly  periodical  articles.  Separation  would  also  have  overcome 
some  awkwardness  of  arrangement  arising  from  the  mixing  of  works  on  three 
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countries  in  one  sequence.  Given  the  devotion  of  the  Latvian  compilers  to  the 
independence  of  the  Baltic  countries,  one  suspects  that  commerical  contraints 
or  the  lack  of  potential  bibliographers  lie  behind  this  combined  treatment. 
However,  a  triune  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  this  is  a  fascinating  book. 

The  compilers  have  recorded  and  annotated  sufficient  material  in  English  to 
provide  the  monoglot  user  with  useful  pointers  to  extensive  information  on  the 
Baltic  countries.  Some  works  in  Estonian,  Latvian  and  Lithuanian,  often  with 
English  summaries,  have  also  been  included.  Books  in  German  are  prominent, 
for  the  obvious  reason  of  German  interest  in  the  area.  The  number  of  writers 
of  Baltic  origin  in  the  English-language  material  is  striking.  Competence  in  the 
relevant  languages  and  desire  to  make  their  countries  known  have  caused  Baltic 
emigres  and  their  descendants  to  make  a  remarkable  contribution  to  English- 
language  scholarship  on  this  region.  If  English-language  material  published 
within  the  Baltic  states  is  not  more  frequently  cited,  it  is  probably  because  many 
Soviet-era  books  have  become  obsolete.  Enough  remains  of  literary  translations 
and  works  on  the  arts  to  show  how  much  the  peoples  within  the  Baltic  countries 
did  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  continued  existence  of  their  national 
identity  and  distinctive  cultures.  Persistence  of  national  identity  helped  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  independence,  as  the  book’s  chronology  of  recent 
events  shows. 

Compilation  of  the  bibliography  has,  unsurprisingly,  revealed  lacunae  in  the 
literature;  the  compilers  mention  some,  for  example,  material  on  administra¬ 
tion  and  local  government.  A  few  omissions  were  noted,  such  as  Valter  Tauli’s 
Standard  Estonian  Grammar.  The  value  of  the  list  of  theses  must  be  questioned, 
especially  as  the  Baltic  connections  of  some  are  not  apparent.  There  is  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  misprints.  The  utility  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  in  doubt.  The 
compilers  have  created  a  sound  base  on  which  the  seeker  of  information  can 
build  a  wide-ranging  appreciation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

J.  E.  O.  Screen  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies , 

London 
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The  Society  for  the  History  of  Authorship, 

Reading  and  Publishing 

Scholars  of  the  Slavic  book  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  a  new  schol¬ 
arly  organization — the  Society  for  the  History  of  Authorship,  Reading  and 
Publishing.  SHARP  is  devoted  to  every  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  book  in  all 
national  literatures:  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  writing  profession; 
the  history  of  bookselling,  copyright  and  censorship;  the  publishing  histories  of 
particular  texts,  authors,  editors,  imprints  and  literary  agents;  the  spread  of  lit¬ 
eracy,  book  distribution  and  library  usage;  canon  formation,  literary  education 
and  the  politics  of  literary  criticism;  reading  habits  and  reader  response;  and 
the  history  of  all  the  book  arts.  We  have  more  than  400  members  worldwide, 
including  librarians,  academics,  bibliophiles  and  publishing  professionals. 

SHARP’S  inaugural  conference,  held  at  the  City  University  of  New  York 
Graduate  Center  on  9-11  June  1993,  attracted  130  participants.  More  than 
80  papers  are  slated  for  our  second  conference,  to  be  held  in  Washington  at  the 
Center  for  the  Book  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  14-16  July  1994.  Our  third 
conference  will  meet  at  Edinburgh  University  for  the  week  of  1 1-17  July  1995; 
if  you  would  like  to  propose  a  paper  for  that  meeting,  send  a  two-page  abstract 
by  10  December  1994  to  Professor  Bill  Bell,  English  Department,  Edinburgh 
University,  George  Square,  Edinburgh  EH8  9JX,  United  Kingdom. 

Our  quarterly  newsletter,  SHARP  News ,  features  calls  for  papers,  confer¬ 
ence  announcements,  a  listing  of  recent  publications  on  book  history,  authors’ 
queries,  short  articles  on  teaching  and  collaborative  research,  course,  syllabi, 
and  notes  on  archives  and  other  research  facilities.  SHARP  members  also  re¬ 
ceive  an  annual  Membership  Directory,  which  includes  a  listing  of  journals 
that  publish  articles  and  review  books  on  book  history.  For  those  with  access 
to  e-mail,  we  maintain  SHARP-L,  an  electronic  bulletin  board  linking  hun¬ 
dreds  of  book  historians  around  the  world.  For  the  future,  SHARP  is  exploring 
a  proposal  to  set  up  a  journal  of  its  own  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  book. 

SHARP  aims  to  facilitate  research  projects  such  as  the  Reading  Experience 
Database,  a  searchable  computer  bank  of  information  on  the  history  of  reading 
in  Britain,  which  is  being  launched  by  the  Open  University  and  the  Centre  for 
the  Book  at  the  British  Library.  In  the  United  States,  SHARP  is  collaborating 
with  newly  founded  Centers  for  the  History  of  the  Book  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  and  Pennsylvania  State  University;  and  we  are  working 
to  establish  similar  centres  in  North  Carolina’s  Research  Triangle,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  at  the  New  York  Public  Library.  SHARP  is  also 
organizing  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  to  set  up 
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a  cooperative  graduate-level  teaching  programme  in  the  history  of  the  book. 

Slavicists  will  be  particularly  interested  in  our  plans  to  hold  a  conference  in 
Prague  in  the  summer  of  1997.  Although  the  programme  will  not  be  limited 
exclusively  to  the  Slavic  book,  the  meeting  will  aim  to  bring  together  scholars 
from  the  East  and  West.  In  organizing  this  conference,  our  most  important 
task  (and  probably  the  most  difficult)  will  be  to  locate  and  reach  out  to  book 
historians  in  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  We  would  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  can 
help  us  in  building  a  mailing  list  of  Russian  and  Eastern  European  scholars. 

V 

The  organizer  for  that  conference  is  Dr  Jirina  Smejkalova-Strickland,  Duskova 
14,  150  00  Prague  5,  Czech  Republic,  fax  42-2-2327106. 

You  can  join  SHARP  for  $15  (one  year)  or  $25  (two  years)  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  £10  (one  year)  or  £17  (two  years)  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  $20  (one  year)  or  $35  (two  years)  elsewhere.  Cheques  in  American  or 
British  currency,  made  out  to  SHARP,  maybe  sent  to  Professor  Jonathan  Rose, 
History  Department,  Drew  University,  Madison,  NJ  07940,  USA. 

Jonathan  Rose  Drew  University 


Exhibition  of  Russian  Avant-Garde  Books 

An  exhibition  of  the  British  Library’s  collection  of  Russian  avant-garde  books 
(futurist  and  constructivist)  will  be  on  show  from  23  June  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1994  in  the  British  Library,  Great  Russell  Street.  The  centre-piece  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  an  evocation  of  Rodchenko’s  workers’  library,  designed 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Arts  in  1925.  In  conjunction  with  the 
exhibition  there  will  be  a  series  of  events — gallery  talks,  slide  lectures  and  films. 
A  leaflet  with  full  details  of  events  is  available  from:  Public  Events  Office,  The 
British  Library,  41  Russell  Square,  London  WC1B  3DG. 
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